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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF 

Life Underwriters. 



The fourteenth annnal convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was held in Baltimore, 
beginning on Tnesday Oct. 13, and continuing three days. 
The headquarters of the association were at the Hotel 
Bennert, where the executive committee met on Monday 
evening. The convention assembled in the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association building, almost 
opposite the hotel, on Tuesday morning, delegates to the 
number of about one hundred and fifty being present. 
The papers read were excellent, and the entertain- 
ment by the local association was of the best. The dis- 
tribution of prizes occupied considerable time and the 
papers submitted in competition for the Calef loving cup, 
Ben Williams vase and the $25 in gold offered by Col. 
John W. Vrooman were of an unusually high order. 

Philip H. Farley in his admirable address as president 
before the convention reviewed the events of the year, 
noting the organization of several new associations and 
his personal visitation of twenty-six, thus giving the 
delegates an idea of the vast amount of time and strength 
consumed in filling acceptably the office of president of 
the National body. 

The election of Hubert H. Ward as president, J. Herman 
Ireland, Danford M. Baker and John H. Quinlan as vice- 
presidents, brings to those offices comparatively untried 
men in National association work. Possessed, however, 
as they are of tact, enthusiasm and aptitude for work, as 
evidenced in their efforts for their local associations, the 
new administration is expected to prove most successful. 
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FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINQS. 
nORNINQ SESSION. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
by President Philip H. Farley at 9.50 a. m. 

President Farley — I would ask the ex-presidents of the 
association to kindly step to the platform and take their 
chairs. Our proceedings will be opened by prayer by Dr. 
Edwin B. Niver, D. D., rector of Christ's church, Balti- 
more. Will the assemJDlage please rise? 

The convention then rose while Dr. Niver offered the 
• following prayers : 

Let us pray: Direct us, oh Lord, in all our things, 
with Thy most gracious favor, and further us with Thy 
continual help, that in all our workings, begun, continued 
and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name, and 
finally by Thy mercy obtain everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 

Almighty God, whose kingdom is everlasting and power 
infinite, have mercy upon this whole land, and so rule the 
hearts of Thy servants, the President of the United 
States, the governor of this state, the mayor of this city, 
and all others in authority, that they, knowing whose 
ministers they are may, above all things, seek Thy honor 
and glory, and that we and all people, duly considering 
whose authority they bear, may faithfully and obediently 
honor them in all and for all, according to Thy blessed 
word and ordinancie, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who, with Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth 
ever one God, world without end, Amen. 

Oh, God, who ordereth all things, both in heaven and 
earth, grant that every man, according to the business 
which he hath undertaken among the sons of men, may 
know that he is Thy servant therein, and whatsoever his 
hand findeth to do, may do it in Thy service and to Thy 
glory. More especially we pray for Thy blessing on this 
convention here assembled, that its members may have 
a constant sense of obligation to Thee as well as to their 
fellows, and that the best interests which they represent 
may ever set forward the welfare and the happiness of 
all mankind. 
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Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
Heaven ; give ns this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us; and lead us not into temptation but deliver us from 
^vil, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all ever 
more. Amen. 

President Farley — It is unnecessary to state the pleas- 
ure we experience in assembling in this historic city of 
Baltimore. To exalt its virtues or to recall the noble and 
stirring events which have marked it in history would 
be superfluous. We will, however, be honored by an 
address of welcome from the mayor, who is better com- 
petent and able to tell us of this great and hospitable city 
wherein we are convening, and it affords me very great 
pleasure to present to the convention Hon. Robert M. 
McLane, mayor of Baltimore. [Applause.] 

Mayor McLane— I was afraid, at the last moment, 
gentlemen, that I should be unable to have the pleasure 
of welcoming you here to Baltimore, on account of a very 
severe cold from which I have 
been suffering. I am happy to say 
I have got it under sufficiently to 
enable me to come here this morn- 
ing and extend to you a most 
cordial welcome to the city of 
Baltimore. 

I am very glad, indeed, to know 
that this convention is being held 
here, representing interests as 
great as those which we know 
are the interests of insurance com- 
panies throughout this country. 
There is nothing that has taken 
such a tremendous growth within 
iihe last few years as the insurance companies throughout 
this country. And they have not only extended through- 
out our own land, but they have reached out and ex- 
tended their operations practically throughout the civil- 
ized world. But while extending in that way, they have 
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been changing very materially. You gentlemen know 
better than I do what labor has been expended in making 
them more and more attractive in every possible particu- 
lar, so that you are daily arranging new styles of insur- 
ance which are of advantage to certain classes of people, 
so that today there is scarcely any class of workman who 
does not find some form of insurance which is attractive 
and of advantage to him. You have only to look to the 
proof of the success of those endeavors, to the enormous 
investments which are held in the various insurance com- 
panies throughout this country. In other words, they 
have become one of the great powers of this land, and I am 
sure, gentlemen, that in this present convention you will 
discuss new means of making insurance attractive to the 
people of our land. You will compare notes ; you will 
give your experiences from different parts of the country, 
and you will show what objections are urged and what 
advantages have been found there, and I feel quite con- 
fident that as the result of this convention, insurance 
throughout this country will be made even more attrac- 
tive than it is now. 

Now, gentlemen, I feel a peculiar pleasure this morning 
in being with insurance people, because the last time I 
was thrown closely in contact with them, I was against 
them, so to speak. I was representing a case as attorney, 
and I was on the other side, and unfortunately I found 
my position an exceedingly lonely one, because not only 
had I the insurance companies on the other side, but 
before I got through I found I had both the judge of nisi 
prius and the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States on the insurance company's side against me. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Therefore I need hardly tell you, gentlemen, that it is 
a very agreeable feeling for me to appreciate that I am 
on the side of the majority, and not in the hopeless 
minority, in which I was only a few months ago. 

Now, gentlemen, all that I want to say to you now 
(because you are ready to settle down to hard work, and 
the business of your convention) is, that the people of 
Baltimore extend a most hearty welcome to you. I can- 
not say that we have provided good weather for you, but 
fortunately we have it very much better than for the 
legal municipalities which met here last week. I hope 
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you will have time to enjoy the good weather which we 
have and see some of the things about the city of Balti- 
more which we Baltimoreans are proud of, and which we 
think will interest you while here among us, and I want 
you to feel that throughout your stay you are not 
strangers, but that you are in the home of friends here in 
Baltimore. [Applause. ] 

President Farley — After the kindly welcome of his 
Honor, the Mayor, we shall have a response from Capt. 
Henry P. Goddard, vice-president of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association, who will continue to extend 
the good fellowship, which I am told is to be abundantly 
supplied during our stay here this week. It affords me 
pleasure, gentlemen, to introduce Capt. Henry P. God- 
dard. [Applause.] 

Capt. H. P. Goddard — ^Within the last week it has been 
the fortune of the speaker who addresses you to attend 
in one day, with a brief interval between them, two very 
different ceremonies — to be pres- 
ent at the house of joy and later at 
the house of sorrow — in the morn- 
ing at a brilliant wedding, in the 
afternoon at a solemn funeral. 
These occasions are so illustrative 
of our daily life in this workaday 
world that one seizes on them as 
affording an opportunity ** to point 
a moral, or adorn a tale," in 
the brief address which he has 
been called upon to make to this 
national convention of life under- 
writers, as vice-president of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters' As- 
sociation, speaking for its president. 

The wedding was at Old St. Paul's, an historic Episco- 
palian church lately decorated and improved with beauti- 
ful stained glass windows and rich ecclesiastical ornamen- 
tation. A young bride, more than passing fair, went up 
the aisle to be met at the altar steps by a handsome, 
devoted young lover. Preceding the bride was a boy 
choir in white vestments, singing as only a trained boy 
choir can sing, '*The Voice That Breathed O'er Eden." 
Following them was a bevy of young Baltimore belles. 
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as fair as the lovely white roses, to which that name ha& 
been given as most fitting their peerless loveliness. The 
splendid music evoked from the grand organ of St. Paul's, 
the happy faces of the young couple and the whole bridal 
party contributed to make the scene suggestive of future 
light and joy. 

Two hours later I sat in Christ Episcopal church 
attending the funeral ceremonies over the remains of one 
of the most gallant Maryland soldiers in the Civil War, 
who won therein the stars of a brigadier general by his 
services for ** The Lost Cause." The coflan was covered 
with roses, but under them was the shot-riddled banner 
of the old First Maryland Cavalry that he had so often 
lead in battle. Outside the band played the dead march 
from **Saul," and the musical bells of the church tolled 
their knell for the old soldier as his coffin was carried up 
the aisle, preceded by the clergy in their robes, followed 
by his family, including a grandson in the uniform of & 
cadet in the United States Navy, and limping along 
behind, some of them in gray, many of the survivors of 
his own and other Confederate commands, and, most 
impressive of all, the forever furled ** conquered banners'' 
of **The Lost Cause" borne by their old standard bearers. 
The same skilled organist that officiated at the wedding 
at St. Paul's handled the organ keys at Christ church, 
and when he sounded the chords the choir voiced out 
that grand old hymn, which I am told was ever a favorite 
in the Confederate army: **The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War" — and all the old soldiers of both armies present 
held themselves erect, with eyes that flashed forth some- 
thing of the old fire, but one could hear between the lines 
the convulsive sobbing of the young grandson, that was 
a sad refrain to the stately music. As the light fell 
through the stained glass windows upon quiet and solemn 
faces of those present one could but recall Montgomery's 
classical hymn : 

" Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 

* Yet nightly pitch my moving tent, 
A day'g march nearer home." 

******** 

The bridal and the funeral, the union of hearts and the 
burial of hopes. ** We spend our years as a tale that is 
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told." What practical application have these events of a 
day that are repeated all over the world year in and year 
ont to this gathering of business men from all over the 
Union? This, and this only that as man v^as placed in 
this world not of his own volition, it is his duty to make 
the best use of his surroundings and do honest and faith- 
ful work, not only to honor his Creator, but to help to 
support and sustain those who are dependent upon him. 
**But if any provide not for his own and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel/' 

Is it not our duty, not only as men and gentlemen but 
as members of what I am proud to call a profession, 
rather than an occupation, to do all in our power to make 
men realize this duty they owe their dear ones? 

Bpbert Browning in his **One Word More," the greatest 
lyric of wedded, love in the English language, wrote: 

*< God be thanked, the meaneBt of hie creatures 
Boasts two soal-sides,— one to face the world with, 
One to show a womtn when he loves her! ** 

What greater proof can a man show the woman he has 
sworn to cherish and protect than to provide for her sup- 
port and comfort, and that of their children when he is 
no longer here to care for them. Is it not a lofty privilege 
that we can point the way, and the best way, to compass 
this end? In short, do we not need to preach in season 
and out of season the old gospel of life insurance for 
insurance sake, and to meet here and devise means and 
ends to drive home that lesson ever and often, rather than 
to waste time and talents in trying to make men look 
more favorably upon life insurance as an investment. 

Of course, you know and I know, that life insurance is 
the best investment possible to most men, but it is so not 
on account of the skilful management of trust funds, 
which I grant you is a most important feature, but because 
it inculcates the saving of money for one's family that 
else may be diverted or perhaps wasted, and that it guards 
against the risk that but few can afford to take person- 
ally, and distributes the burden among the many, whose 
small contributions make up the millions that are yearly 
poured forth by the life insurance companies for the sup- 
port and comfort of widows and children. Let us bend 
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our time and our energy to this end, and this convention 
will not be held in vain. 

In behalf of our beloved Maryland, let me say that you 
have come to a state in which political and religious 
toleration have been preached from the day when the 
Calverts first planted their banner on our soil, to a state 
where to serve God and love your country is a precept 
urged by all our teachers and leaders, from that well- 
beloved cardinal of the Church of Rome, whom we have 
lately welcomed home from the most important function 
of his life, to the Salvation Army street preachers on the 
corners. [Applause.] 

The state of Maryland has just placed on the field of 
Chickamauga a monument to the memory of its dead who 
fought on both sides during that bloody and eventful con- 
test. I am told that on one side of that monument is the 
figure of a Federal soldier, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, and on the other of a Confederate soldier, with fit- 
ting words beneath it ; but that the mechanics who built 
the monument at first accidentally placed the wrong 
inscriptions under each figure. When the sculptor dis- 
covered the error and remonstrated, the reply given him 
was: **They all look alike to us." The statue was prop- 
erly completed, but perhaps the blunder may teach us a 
lesson, and my friend. Colonel Markoe, of the Penn Mu- 
tual, who once wore the Confederate gray, as I once wore 
the Federal blue, unites with me and our whole Baltimore 
Association in welcoming you to our Maryland. 

Maryland was the home of John Eager Howard, Thomas 
Johnson, Samuel Chase, John Hanson and Charles Car- 
roll, all military or civic heroes of Revolutionary days; of 
William Wirt, William Pinkney and Roger B. Taney, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and in the latter 
part of the fearless Judge Hugh Lennox Bond; of the 
gallant soldiers John R. Kenly and Bradley T. Johnson, 
and those peerless orators, Henry Winter Davis and 
Severn Teakle Wallis. Each and all of these men toiled 
for their fellow man, and each and all should have, if 
they have not already, a statue in this Monumental city. 

It is not the fate or fortune of any of us, so far as I 
know, to toil for the state in public office, but we can toil 
for a great cause — the cause of life insurance. 

In that dramatic poem, **Atalanta in Calydon," that is 
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suffused -with the philosophy and poetry of ancient 
Greece, Swinburne wrote of man : 

" Hie life is » watch or a vision, 
Between a sleep and a sleep." 

If this be true, does it not behoove him fchat his watch 
be vigilant and faithful, and that his vision be one of 
future happiness for his beloved here as well as hereafter? 
Let it be our end to realize the lofty nature of our calling, 
and to quit ourselves like men when we point out the line 
of duty to our fellow man. Let us make our profession 
a business that we love, of which we can say with Shakes- 
peare: 

•« To basiness that we love we rise betlme, 
And go to't with delight." 

Gentlemen, the members of the life insurance profes- 
sion in Baltimore have found in their local association a 
source of strength and encouragement. It has uplifted 
the business here, and elevated those engaged therein; 
has made friends of those who were enemies, sent slug- 
gards to the rear and put some harpies to flight. In the 
belief that you can help us in our work and teach not 
only the members of the fraternity, but the people of this 
state and city more concerning the necessity for and the' 
blessings of life insurance, we have invited you here. 
You are here. . Now enter in and poss|ess the land. [Ap- 
plause.] 

President Farley— Will the delegates from the New 
England Women's Association kindly step to seats in the 
front? I think they arrived late and I will ask them to 
occupy the seats in front. [Applause.] 

The four representatives from the association accepted 
the invitation. 

President Farley — ^The next order of business will be 
calling the roll. As the convention may decide as to each 
delegate present answering or each association answering 
throtigh its chairman, we will decide which of those two 
formp jshall be pursued. Mr. Secretary, what is the rule? 

The Secretary— I think, to expedite matters, it would 
be well to have some one from each association state 
whether the delegates are present or not. 

The roll was then called by Secretary Mason, and the 
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following officers, delegates and alternates, against whose 
names a star appears, were reported as being present: 

OFFIOISBS OF THE NATIONAIi ASSOCIATION, 190S.1903. 
President. 

•Philip H. Farley, New York City. 

Tloe-Preeldente. 

First Yice-PreBident *D. F. Appel, Boston, Mass. ; Second Yice-Presi- 
dent *F. A. Kendall, Cleveland, O. ; Third Vice-President *J. S. Cameron, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretory. 

*Fred B. Mason, Chicago, 111. 

Treasurer. 
*£Ii D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 

KxecntlTe Committee. 

Chairman— ^Stephen F. Woodman, Boston, Mass. 

SecreUry— *Fred B. Mason, Chicago, III. 

Expire in 190&--A. A. Green, Jr., Dallas, Tex.; J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O.; *E. G. Ritchie, Indianapolis, Ind.; *Frank Woolley, 
Wilmington, Del. ; *George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, O. ; H. W. Balsbaugh, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Expire in 190i-*M. H. Goodrich, Baltimore, Md.: S. Hamilton Coe, 
Worcester, Mass.; Fred W. Tasney, Newark N. J.; ♦B. O. Sutton, 
Springfield, Mass. ; J. F. Huntsman, Providence, B. I. ; B. H. Timber- 
laxe, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Expire in 1905— L. B. Hall. Grand Rapids, Mich.: J. J. Mooney, 
Toledo, O. ; *J. W. Harmon, Manchester, N.H. ; *T. F. Giddinn, Detroit, 
Mich. ; Thomas Peters, Atlanta, Ga. ; Cyrus Kirk, pes Moines, la. ; *C. C. 
Courtney, Kansas City, Mo.; *J. C. Btggert, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Charles E. 
Ady, Omaha, Keb. ; *George L. Root, Peoria, III. ; W. G. Day, St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. H. Thomas, WasMngton, D. C. 

Kx-Presidents. 

fGeorge K. Carpenter, Boston, Mass.: Charles H. Raymond t New 
Tork City: fC. E. Tillinghast, New York City; fCharles H. Fl^son, 
Chicago, III. ; *E. H. Plummer^hiladelphia, Pa. ; fBen 8. Calef , Boston, 
Mass.; fDavid S. Hendrick, Washing^n, D. C; Thomas H. Bowles, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: *Richard E. Cochran, New York City; *James L. 
Johnson, Springfield, Mass.; *I. Lay ton Register, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
•William D. Wyman, Chicago, 111. 

Honorary Member. 

tCbauncey Monroe Ransom. 
fDeceased. 
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DKLEOATU A|f D AI«TKBNATSS. 

BALTIMORB LIFK UNDBRWRITBR8' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

«W.H. Blackfard,Pres. Maryland Lile. William B. Moore, Travelers. 

*M. S. Brenan, Pres. Mut. Life, Md. *Geo. M, Kimberlv, Pboenfz, Mut. 

*J. L. Downes, Northwestern Mut. *Edw. L. Gernand, State Mutual. 

^Gilbert R. Walter, Prudential. Wm. H. Mclntire, United SUtes. 

Wm. H. Wootton, Mutual, K. T. A. L. McCormick, ProvH Savings. 

^Edwin W. Heisse, ^tna. F. H. ZimmermaB, John Hancock. 

BOSTON LIFB UNDERWRITERS* ASSOCIATION. 



«D. F. Appel, New England Mut. 
P. y. Baldwin, Washington. 
«E. S. Barker, SUte Mutual. 
W. M. Bunting, Penn Mutual. 
*J. F. Chase, United Sutes. 
«C. W. Gammons, National. 
L. L. Hopkins, Mutual Life. 
*Edward Marsh, John Hancock. 
«J. B. Niver, Equitable. 
W. Russell, Phoenix. 
*F. C. Sanborn, Mass. Mutual. 
•S.F. Woodman, Travelers. 



W. F. Bache, Northwestern Mutual. 
R. C. Bridffham, Union Mutual. 
Gilbert C. Brown, Jr., Security. 
J. S. Cranston, Prudential. 
L. F. Foss, Berkshire. 
F. J. Hammer, Provident L. & T. 
WilUam Hadley, MetropoliUn. 
Corwin McDowell, New York. 
R. L. Pond, Union Central. 
*Witllam H. Whitney, Bankers. 
Geoive £. Williams, Conn. Mutual. 
*W. B.Woodbridge, Columbian Nat. 



CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 



Chester Buck, Conn. Mutual. 
W. K. Schick, New England Mut. 
H. D. Underwood, Equitable. 
J. F. Daniell, Michigan Mutual. 
H. W. Balsbaugh, Union Central. 



John A. Marshall, Baltimore. 
John W. German, Mutual. 
W* H. Busbnelli^ Prudential. 
H. C. Orth, Fidelity Mutual. 
E. W. Qnackenbusli, FaoilTc Mut. 



CINCINNATI LIFB UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 



*John Dolph^Metropolitan. 
Colin Ford, :&tna. 
S. M. Brandebury, Mutual. 
Millard W. Mack, N'th western Mut. 
L. D. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. 
«G. C. Dieterly, Prudential. 
«John A. Ringold, Berkshire. 



Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. 
George F. Whitlock; Prudential. 
William V. Holly, Travelers. 
R. P. Woods, BfanhatUn. 
Mr C. McNulty, Mutual Benefit. 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Home. 
W. B. Jones, SUte Mutual. 



CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF LIFK UNDERWRITER^. 



^George H. Olmsted, National, Yt. 
•Hubert H. Ward, Stote Mutual. 
«Capt. F. A. Kendall, Penn Mutual. 
Thomas M* Norris, Union Central. 
J. J. Jackson, ^tna. 
R. W. Taylor, Jr., Berkshire. 
^Herman Fel linger, Securitv Mut. 
Hermann Moss, Equitable, N. T. 
H: F. McNutt,New Engiahd Mut.' 
Walter R. Gilbert, Mutual, N. Y. 
S. S. Safibld« Provident L. A T. 



D. E. Platter, Prudential. 

Lewis Hall, Mutual Benefit. 

A. D. Hlllyar, Provident L. A T. 

A. J. Frith, Travelers. 

Wm; S. Crawford, Western Und. 

J. W. Crook, Connecticut Mutual. 

George M. Fox, Phoenix Mutual. 

M. A. Marks, Equitable. 

A. Feichtmeier, Security Mutual. 

H. C. Quigley, Security T. & L. 

J. W. Picard, Jr.. Mutual Benefit. 
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COLUMBUS (O.) LIFE UNDBRWRITKRS' A8SOCL4TION. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

Maj. James B. Day, New York. J. M. Allea, Union Central. 
*E. C. Paine, Mutual. E. F. Greene, Prudential. 

L. A. Groy, Pacific Matual. Paul Earger, Home. 

George Wolfiey, John Hancock. A. Speaks, N. E. Mutual. 
H. 8. Holton, Connecticut General. M. Han ley. Penn Mutual. 

CONNECTICUT LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

*E. 8. Gordy, Fidelity Mutual. J. W. Wright, Union CentraL 

*M. C. Hillery, Mutual. John Adams, Metropolitan. 

*Eli D. Weeks, Phoenix Mutual* Rodney Kellogg, Washington. 

*W. M. Scott, Provident L. A T. F. A. Griswold, Northwestern. 

George W. Staples, New York. F. R. Loydon, Travelers. 

A. J. Blrdseye, Mutual Benefit. F. W. Boeers, Mass. Mutual. 
L. C. Slayton, Penn Mutual. C. F. Buckland, iBtna. 

DELAWARE ASSOCIATON OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

^Frank Woolley, Washington. J. F.Price, New England. 

*G. T. Sibley, Equitable. F. G. Butty, Connecticut Mutual. 

Frank Sheppardt Provident L. & T. L. B. Morrow, Travelers. 
*Pb1lip Burnet, Jr., National, Yt. *G. E. Saulsbury, National, Yt. 

B. F. Hamilton, Metropolitan. 

DES MOINES LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

E. D. Y. Culbertson, Prov. L. & T. A. H. Huling, Underwriters Review. 
*George B. Peak, Central. George R. Griswold, State Mutual. 

^Robert N. Mcrritt, Des Moines. Cyrus Kirk, EquiUble, la. 
Robert Fleming, Mutual. F. L. Miner. Underwriters Review » 

*Sidney A. Foster, Royal Union. Elliott S. Miller, Connecticut Mut. 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. ' 

John F. Brown, Penn Mutual. John M. O'Leary, Metropolitan. 

Geo. L. Davenport, Securitv T.ftL. R. M. Howell, Mutual Benefit. 
James M. Dickey, Mutual Life. David W. Harper, Mutual. 

C. D. W. Brown, Northwestern. C. F. Schlaudecker, Equitable. 
William M. Nash, iBtna. Edward J. Crowell, New York. 

GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURERS. 

Thomas Peters, Washington. W. Woods White, Nortl^western. 

R. L. Foreman, Equitable. Clarence Angler, Mutual Benefit. 

R. F. Shedden, Mutual. Jacob Haas, Travelers. 

J. R. Nutting, Provident Savings. R. N. R. Brad well, Germania. 

*J. S. Cameron, Sun. E. R. Black, Prudential. • 

HUDSON VALLEY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

*John H. Quinlan, Northwestern. S. D. Stockton, Northwestern. 

*George A. Cantine, New York. F. A < Hugh. Northwestern Mutual. 

*J. J. C. O'Shea, Metropolitan. W. B. Quinlan, Northwestern Mut. 

M. H. Linnell, Prudential. F. G. Harvey, Metropolitan. 

*C. P. Sadlier, North American. J. E. Ward, Colonial. 

H. S. Bull, Prudential. F. A. Cantine, New York. 
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INDIANA LIFE UNDBRWRITBRS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

■J. J. Price, Berkshire. D. W. Edwards, Provident L. A T. 

*E. G. Ritchie, State Matnal. W. 0. Van Arsbel, New Torli. 

J. N. Shoclcney, United SUtes. H. T. Head, Western & Southern. 

Jno. Moore, Metropolitan. B. A. Richardson, Equitable. 

W. H. Hart, Equitable. W. J. Greenwood, Northwestern. 

Pleasant Bond, Penn Mutual. £. E. Flickenger, John Hancock. 

KANSAS CITY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

«0. 0. Courtney, Mutual Benefit. Charles D. Mill. N. E. Mutual. 

Charles W. Seidlitz, Mutual. W, P. Motley, Pacific. 

E. G. Sutton, Washington. A. C. Coates, Prudential. 

W. B. Henderson, National F. W. Seeur, Provident L. & T. 

Ira B. Mapes, Phoenix Mutual L. B. Bailey, ifitna. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

«W. D. WTman, Berkshire. H. M. Curtis, Connecticut Mutual. 

*D. M. Baker, Pacific Mutual. J. W. Jackson, Home. 

-•H. S. Dale, Union Mutual. F. L. Morrell, Manhattan. 

•J. L. Ferguson, Prudential. W. B. Carlisle, Mutual. N. Y. 

«J. W. Janney, Provident L. & T. D. G. Drake, National, Yt. 

-S. L. Fuller, Washington. F. C. Goodspeed, Phceniz. 

L. B. Bishop, Mass. Mutual. J. B. Thorseu. Prudential. 

""T. B. Merrill, ^tna. J. Miller Hamilton, Federal. 

*E. H. Carmack. State Mutual. A. J. Perrv, Provident Savings. 

A. R. Newman, Equitable. H. S. Candee, New York. 

C. D. Norton, Northwestern Mut. E. D. Reddington, Provident L.& T 

^B. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. J. B. Pendergast, John Hancock. 

CIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. PerleyEilgore, Northwestern. H. P. Hopkins, State Mutual. 

George H. Yars, Equitable. Charles M. Smith, Travelers. 

H. L. Trafford, New York. E. E. Bice, New York. 

S. Hamilton Coe, Mutual. C. E. Greene, John Hancock. 

W. G. Ludlow, Metropolitan. J. E. Maher, Prudential. 

Joshua O'Leary, Equitable. . L. Johnson, Phoenix Mutual. 

f<lFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Frank H. Thomas, Travelers. Frank K. Raymond, Union Central. 

*Tbomas A. Lee, Life Ins. Co. Yir. Robert Cook, Metropolitan. 
*J. Thilman Hendrick, Manhatten. W. A. White, New York, 
-^eo. S. Wainwright, Prudential. ♦Max Cohen, Editor Yiews. 
♦Thomas P. Morgan, Mutual. *Samuel P. Flcklen, Pacific Mutual. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEBRASKA. 

G. W. Noble, New England Mutual. John Steel, Northwestern Mutual. 
H. D. Neeley, EquiUble. A. R. Edmiston, Union Central. 

C. Z. Gould, Penn Mutual. William Henry Brown, Equitable. 

I. E. Frederick, Prudential. C. W. Rainey, Mutual Benefit. 

<C. E. Ady, National Life,Yermont. John B. Clark, Germania. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITEBS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦Clark P. Williams, Metropolitan. W. F. Van Pelt, Equitable. 

♦George H. Simonds, Home. Jesse O. Greene. Provident Savings^ 

♦Tbeo. T. Johnson, Matual. ♦Charles L. Whitfield, Mutual. 

0. L. Gooding, Northwestern. Paul H. Day, Mutual Benefit. 
♦George B. Speer, Prudential. Clinton F. MeCord, Peon Matual. 

A. W. Bray, Mass. Mutual. Georire B. Raymond, Mutual. 
Frederick E. Crotois, Germania. W. H. Lusbear. Union Mutual. 
Robert B. Cronisb, Mutual Benefit. ♦Cyrus H. Lang, Prudential. 
Frederick W. Tacsnty, Prudential. H. W. Van Sant, Travelers. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Tilden Blodgett, Equitable. J. E. Goulden, Penn Mutual. 

♦John F. Makley, National. ♦J. A. Jackson, Mutual. 

♦Richard E. Cocbran^United States. Setb H. Wbiteley, New England. 
Thomas P. Goodrich, Prov. L. & T. W. A. Nicolay, ^Etna. 
♦J. A. Goulden, Penn Mutual. . John H. Robinson, Berkshire. 
Frank E. Eobler, John Hancock. John B. Murray, State Mutual. 
♦George A. Brinkerfaoff, Mutual. ♦Moore Sanborn, Security Mutual. 
♦John. W. Vrooman, Prov. Savings. J. Carlton Ward. Prudential. 
Charles Wake, Equitoble. W. O. B. Clifford, New York. 

James B. Wbiton, New England. William C. Johnson, Phcenix Mut. 
T. Pr Wilsnack, John Hancock. Thomas P. Spencer, Travelers. 
♦Archibald Arthur, United States. Dunbar Johnston, Colonial. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF PEORIA, ILL. 

♦George L. Root, Penn Mutual. Joseph W. GouJy, Mutual. 

♦H. B. Jameson, Prudential. G. C. Goodfellow, Conn. Mutual. 

J. Baimer, Prudential. E. D. Monroe. EquitHble. 

H. A. Spencer, Mutual. H. W. Keith, John Hancock. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS* ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

♦George H. Wilkins, National. F. P. Trask, Mass. Mutual. 

♦William P. Draper, Northwestern. C. D. Munroe, Union Central. 
♦George H. Sutton, Mutual. Archibald Ladner, Provident L.& T.. 

♦George P. Mitchell, New England. F. C. Stedman, Mutual. 

F. C. Brinkerboff, Mutual. F. W. Fuller. Equitable. 

W. H. Dyer, Berkshire. ♦William Tolman, Berkshire. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

E. A. Spencer, Equitable. J. W. Pressey, Penn Mutual. 

W. G. Justice, Provident L. & T. W. F. Wright, Union Central. 

♦W. J. Robinson, United States. H. E. Crouch, Northwestern. 

♦P. M. Bredel, Home. J. D. McCalmont, Canada. 

. W. H. Joyce, Prudential. G. N. Smith, John Hancock. 

MAINE LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

♦J. W. Fitzpatrick, Mutual. W. Noyes, New England Mutual. 

1. A. Hayes, Union Mutual. C. F. Dunlap, Mutual Benefit. 
C. C. Blanchard, Northwestern. A. C. Westcott, Prudential. 
S. D. Bartlett, Metropolitan. H. S. Dyer, New York. 

J. P. Stevens, Mass. Mutual. E. P. Langley, Metropolitan. 

G. M. Barney, Travelers. E. G. Brackett, Washington. 

B. G. March, Penn Mutual. M. A. Jewell, Union Mutual. 
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MICHIGAN LIFE UMDBRWRITSRS* ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates. AlternateB. 

*Theron F. aiddlnff9,Mlchi{aiD Mut. Col. W. A. Waite. Phceniz. 

^William Van Sickle, Home. J. W. Stalnton, MetropollUn. 

«Jay Baesett, Provident L. & T. Charles H. Collins, National, Vt. 

Fred. O. Paige, Mutual, N. Y. C. W. Pickeli, Mass. Mutaal. 

C. L. Vieman, John Hancock. W. J. Fischer, Northwestern. 

A. S. Johnston, Mutual Benefit. John A. Tory, Sun, Can. 

Walter Thompson, Travelers. C. A. Stringer, State Mutual. 

MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

*L. D. Wilkes, Equitable. F. P. Parlin, Germania. 

J. Watson Smith, Provident L.ft T. F. F. Loomis, New York. 
Rukard Hurd, Washington. P. B. Hunt, Mutual Benefit. 

*Geo. W. Rodenburg,United States. A. J. Beens, New England Mutual. 
W. F. Peet, Mutual. T. B. Palmer, Minnesota Mutual. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

*Mi88 E. A. Ransom, The Standard. *Miss Lucy G. Morrill, Equitable. 
Mrs. M. W. Lawrence, Mutual.* Mrs. Mary E. Norfolk, Mutual. 
*Mis8 Julia A. Spraffue. Mutual. Mrs. Y. B. Peakes, New York. 
*Mr8. Florence E. Shaal, Equitable. Mrs. Martha A. Sisk, Prudential. 
Mi!«s Harriet A. Farrar, Mutual. Dr. Sarah M. Crawford, Med. Exam. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIFE UNDERWRITERS' CLUB. 

R. H. Cheney, Mutual. E. Scott Owen, Conn. General. 

J. J. D.inahue, New England Mut. C. S. Parker, ^tna. 

C. £. Stanlels, Conn. Mutual. W. S. Martin, Mass. Mutual. 
W. S. Jewell, EquiUble. H. C. Eastman, Prudential. 

D. W. Baker, Conn. General. *R. W. Cheney, Mutual. 

PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

William H. Lambert, Mutual. •H. W. Littlefield, Phceniz Mut. 
^Joseph Ashbrook, Provident L. & T. *F. H. Garrigues, Penn Mutual. 

^Richard Fisher, Washington. * James H. Glenn, Mutual Benefit. 

H. C. Lippincott. Penn Mutual. H. O. Chapman, Conn. Mutual. 

Amos Wakelin, N. E. Mutual. Dr. C. E. Lawton, Mutual. 

♦Frank Read. National, Vt. William E. Heritage, 

Wm. M. Scott, Provident L. & T. *A. C. Otis, Union Mutual. 

PITTSBURG LIFE UNDERWRITERS* ASSOCIATION. 

•Graham C. Wells,Provident L.& T. * A . F. McDonald, Reliance. 
♦William M. Wood, United States. F. E. Sherrill. Canada. 
Jos. J. Tillinghast, Mutual Benefit. W. A. Zhan, Security T. Sb L. 
♦S. L. Fleishmann, Reliance. *D. J. Dwyer, United States. 

♦Charles W. Scovel^ Prov. Savings. W. M. Furey, Berkshire. 
Edward A. Woods, Equitable. ♦L. C. Robens, Reliance. 

♦R. A. Clark, Phoenix Mutual. ♦A. Bert Brown, ^tna. 

.♦F. G. Brown, iEtna. ♦L. Rees Alexander, Prov. L. & T. 

♦W. C. Baldwin, Pittsburg L. & T. W. H. McManus, Equitable. 
♦C. B. Knight, Prudential. ♦£. E. Dodson, Pittsburg L. & T. 
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PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

Mark L. Dunning, John Hancock. Harry B. Brlce, Prudential. 

Glover S. Hastings, New England. E. B. Brockenbroagb, Pboeniz. 

John F. Huntsman, Mut. Benefit. George M. Parks, Mass. Mutual. 

Fred'k H. Jackson, Mutual, N. T. B. P. Glfford, Provident L. & T. 

B. W. Thompson, Mutual, N, Y. N. W. Hayward, Conn. Mutual. 

TOLEDO (O.) LIFE UNDERWRITERS* ASSOCIATION. 

J. J. Mooney, Michigan Mutual. B. E. Ferguson, Mutual Benefit. 

^Thomas J. Stewart, Prudential. J. 8. Adkins. Michigan Mutual. 

G. W. Farley, Equitable, la. Jno. P. McAffee, Union Central. 

C. E. Holt, Mutual. W. W. Eelchner, Equitable, la. 
T. Q. Dix, Mutual Benefit. B. W. Griffin, Mutual. 

VERMONT LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

*S. S. Ballard, National, Vt. 
F. W. Putnam, Travelers. 
H. J. Daigh, Prudential. 

E. I. Drury, Connecticut General. 

F. H. Brown, Home. 

The following members of local associations were 
also in attendance: 

Central Pennsylvania Association— J. F. Mitzel, Fidelity Mutual. 

Cincinnati Association— George H. Stapely, Berkshire. 

Cleveland Association— J. W. Packard, Jr., Mutual Benefit; J. J. 
Devney, president American College of Insurance. 

Columbus Association— Hon. Henry Bohl, honorary member. 

Chicago Association— Isaac B. Snow, State Mutual. 

Life Underwriters' Association of Western Massachusetts— E. O. 
Sutton, Mutual. 

New Hampshire— John W. Harmon, Hartford. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters— William G. Carroll, 
Connecticut General ; J. H. Jefferies, Penn Mutual ; J. Thomas Moore, 
Provident L. & T. ; George F. Schilling, State Mutual ; Reginald Begonia. 

Pittsburg Life Underwriters' Association— Peter L. Dempsey, Provi- 
dent L. & T. ; James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual. 

When the name of J. A. Goulden of New York was 
called, Col. John W. Vrooman rose and said : 

Mr. President — ^The experience just related by our 
friend Mr. Goddard is not exceptional. It is the common 
lot of man. My friends, we indeed live in the shadow as 
well as the sunshine. Col. Goulden is under the shadow ; 
he was obliged to leave here on an early morning train 
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^nd visit a home which contains the dead hody of a dear 
Telative. I am sure our hearts go out to him in sympathy. 
He requested me to ask that he be excused for today. 
He expects to be present at the sessions tomorrow. 

President Farley — The next order of business, gentle- 
men, will be the reading of the minutes of the previous 
convention. 

Mr. I. Layton Register — I move the reading of the 
minutes be dispensed with, they having already been 
printed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Vice-President D. F. Appel of Boston, at the request of 
President Farley, then took the chair during the reading 
of the following address by the president: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The distinguished honor which 
has been accorded me to preside at this, the fourteenth 
.annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, commands my sin- 
cere appreciation, and further 
serves to emphasize the earnest 
and honest support which has been 
contributed to the progress and 
welfare of the present adminis- 
tration. During the official year 
now drawing to a close, it has been 
gratifying to find brotherhood and 
sincerity in ample evidence, and 
in no less degree fully as conspicu- 
ous as has been the marked im- 
provement exhibited in the gen- 
eral conduct of the life insurance 
business, from the highest execu- 
tives of the various companies down to the rank and file 
of the agency corps. It may well be a matter of con- 
gratulation to ail life insurance interests at large that a 
better condition of affairs now exist than has been the 
case for many years past, not only in reference to com- 
pany methods but likewise in the conduct and bearing 
of the life agents or solicitors, calling them as you will 
"** superintendents," **managers," or **field men." Under 
^uch favorable circumstances I bid you welcome and 
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sincerely trust the fruitage of this gathering will be 
abundant and valuable. 

It is a matter of further congratulation to the members 
who are here assembled that we have with us the presence 
of the ladies, which not only adds to the beauty and charm 
of the occasion, but also commands the quiet, dispassionate 
discussion of our business affairs, and serves to eliminate 
all that which might lead to personality, even through 
persiflage, and also makes to avoid sacriflce of decorum 
and dignity. I thus acknowledge your valued attendance 
ladies, and it is my happy privilege to bid you an especial 
welcome, and I sincerely hope you will attend every public 
session of the convention. 

We are here in convention assembled for conference on 
lines of mutuality between the great and growing life 
insurance interests and the field workers whose duty it i& 
to carry out the plan and scope of the various companies 
whose representatives are here convened. Some there 
are who claim if at our annual meetings we do nothing 
more than get acquainted with one another, to exchange 
ideas and talk over the prevailing situation of affairs con- 
cerning our business, such annual conventions would be 
well worth the expense and time of attendance upon 
them, but to my mind this falls far short of being enough 
to prove satisfactory as the result of our convention 
effort, for we should carry away with us a fixed and 
determined purpose to contribute our personal or indi- 
vidual share to the uplifting of the business we are 
engaged in from the very moment of the adjournment of 
one convention to the opening of the next succeeding one, 
where once more we gather to discuss conditions and 
exchange ideas and experiences. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this great land 
of ours there are times when the even tenor of affairs is 
rudely shocked by turmoil and travail, but to the busi- 
ness we are engaged in there has come no marked catas- 
trophe, and the material growth has been unchanged, 
unshaken, firm and steadfast, and out of the wreck of 
fortune or waste of substance, the insurance policy has 
at times been all that was left to the family in this hour 
of desolation, payable at full face value, and oftentimes 
more with material increase. In the year 1902 there was 
a very marvelous development of the business and the 
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fact is in evidence that the figures of said year were a 
trifle more than donble those of 1892, and who can donbt 
that the figures of the ensuing decade may again double 
the figures of the banner year 1902. 

Since the adjournment of our last annual convention 
there has been accomplished something very much out of 
the ordinary through the inclusion of the subject of 
' insurance, and the corporations entrusted with the trans- 
action of its affairs, in the Bureau of Corporations of the 
newly-formed Department of Commerce and Labor, now 
represented in the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States by the Hon. George Bruce Cortelyou, Secretary. 
This is considered to be a very auspicious indication of 
progress toward the recognition of insurance as amenable 
to the control and supervision incident to the Inter-State 
Commerce Laws, and in a certain degree favorable to 
Federal regulation, and is also regarded as a step in the 
direction of eradicating the alleged unconstitutionality 
of such application of said laws. Thus may we hope to 
have silenced that ultra-conservatism which is ever wil- 
ling to stifle progress, and render reform impossible. It 
has been said that ** business decadence invariably dates 
from the time the management is satisfied with present 
methods," and never does this better apply to the busi- 
ness of life insurance and its environment, than it must 
to such institutions as are not on the alert for any or all 
propositions which will broaden and level the field of 
their labors, and secure and apply to same all possible 
improvement of method no matter in what direction same 
may aim. 

I would also invite your attention to another commend- 
able advance in favor of improved and sounder conditions 
as applied to our business, and that is the compact re- 
cently entered into by several of the large and influential 
companies to put an end to the use of all comparative 
and competitive literature, thus lifting to a higher plane 
a business which should stand pre-eminent as ian example 
of everything that t^nds to indicate the sound economic 
and beneficial features resultant in the piropei' conduct of 
the life insurance business. 

I feel that I should be recreant to my trust did I fail to 
make proper acknowledgment to our friends engaged in 
the great field of insurance journalism for all the nuiner- 
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they have not only wished us, but for which they have 
labored so faithfully in our behalf. I feel positively 
assured I voice the sentiments of the entire membership 
of the National Association in thanking them most sin- 
cerely for their considerate and never failing kindness. 
I am personally obliged to them in a very great measure 
inasmuch as they have sustained me in my executive 
labors, and proved themselves ever ready and willing to 
give to this administration and to the general body at 
large all the helpfulness they were capable of rendering. 
The attempt to fulfill the duty which custom imposes 
upon the president of your honorable body in presenting 
at the outset of the convention a paper, known as the 
president's address, impresses upon my mind the immen- 
sity of the task, when contemplated as not only a review 
of the past, but likewise a forecast of the future. To 
have been in close touch with association work in various 
sections of the country and witnessed the stability of the 
older organizations while participating in the new born 
enthusiasm of the younger bodies was my happy privilege, 
and if we have not as many sheaves to our credit at this 
year's harvesting as might have been expected, the ques- 
tion as to the why and the wherefore need not go begging, 
but had better be taken up at once in this paper which I 
am presenting to you. At the convention of last year in 
Cincinnati we had an affiliation of thirty -five co-ordinate 
local associations with a representation of thirty-one of 
same answering the roll call, and it might certainly be 
considered a laudable ambition on the part of your chief 
executive to make every possible endeavor to not only 
maintain this numerical strength but to add thereto by 
opening up new associations, keeping in view the geo- 
graphical opportunities, and in addition thereto working 
along the lines of population and business environment. 
Bestowing, as I have a very great amount of time and 
travel for the achievement of a purpose which was an- 
nounced in my brief speech of acceptance at Cincinnati 
last year, I cannot but concede that the results are not 
up to what I had hoped for in the way of amplification, 
but I certainly cannot accept all the responsibility for 
what may be considered something of a disappointment. 
It will not be amiss at this stage of my address to present 
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to your favorable notice the following schedule of asso- 
ciation detail and itinerary. Elected to the presidency, 
Oct. 17, 1902, my first oflftcial function was in attendance 
at a reception Nov. 6 following, tendered me by the Life 
Underwriters' Association of New York, my own local 
society, following which I made the following official 
visits : 

1902. 

Nov. 8, Pittsburg Life llDderwrlters' Association. 

19, Life Underwriters' Association of New Jersey. 

20, Vermont Association of Life Underwriters. 

21, Life Underwriters' Association of Western Massachusetts. 
Dec. 1, Life Underwriters' Association of Virginia. 

1908. 

Jan. 10, Life Underwriters' Association of Western New Yorlt. 

16, Tri-Citles Life Underwriters' Association, Roclc Island, III. 

20, Life Underwriters' Association of Chicago. 

22, Indiana Association of Life Underwriters. 

23, Life Underwriters' Association of Cincinnati. 

26, Columbus Association of Life Underwriters. 

81, Central Pennsylvania Life Underwriters' Association. 
Feb. 10, New England Women's Life Underwriters' Association. 

10, Boston Life Underwriters' Association. 

11, Maine Life Underwriters' Association. 

13, Connecticut and Western Massachusetts, Joint Meeting at 

Springfield, Mass. 

14, Life Underwriters' Association of Central Massachusetts. 

17, Annual Meeting, Life Underwriters' Association of New York. 

27, Annual Meeting, Life Underwriters' Association of New Jersey. 
Mch. 19, New Hampshire Life Underwriters' Club. 

21, Life Underwriters' Club of Providence, R. I. 
26, Georgia Association of Life Insurers. 

April 9, Cleveland Association of Life Underwriters. 

10, Western Ohio Association of Life Underwriters. 

11, Toledo Association of Life Underwriters. 
13, Detroit Association of Life Underwriters. 

15, Hartford, Mid-Year Meeting of Executive Committee. 

In addition to the above, the situation was canvassed 
during personal visits to Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., 
Memphis, Tenn., Jackson, Miss., New Orleans, La., Jack-' 
sonville, Fla., Montgomery Ala., Savannah, Ga., Char- 
lotte, N. C, Columbia, S. C, but after the expenditure of 
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so much attention on the older associations earlier in the 
ofOicial year, your humble servant oould not give the time 
which seemed to be absolutely requisite for the personal 
supervision of association organization, and it certainly 
was demonstrated to his satisfaction that unless such per- 
sonal endeavor was conceded, there would be no satis- 
factory results arrived at. To promote said organization 
was to bestow more time and labor than could have been 
given so late in this administration year, hence I main- 
tain that the first and paramount efforts of a new chief 
executive officer should be in the direction of new associa- 
tion formations, leaving until this has been accomplished, 
in full or in greater part, his official visits to the older 
and robust associations which are in less need of material 
assistance, no matter how desirous they may be to do 
honor to the new chief executive in the way of entertain- 
ment and fealty. It requires but the touch of the master 
hand to bring into life a dozen new life underwriters' 
associations, and my honorable successor, whomsoever 
he may be, can promote and organize along the lines of 
his predecessors' labors, to the great advantage of the 
field men as also to association extensions, local and 
national, where they are much to be desired. 

The administrative year now drawing to a close has, 
imder the guidance of a Divine Providence, been spared 
the record of inortuary loss, such as at times has been 
our sad duty to submit to, but I deem it essential to make 
mention here of the passing away of one of our comrades, 
whose inherent modesty served i,& a stay in placing him 
in convention proceedings in the center of the arena and 
in the full glare of the light of prominent publicity, 
which falls on many whose earnestness and devotion to 
association interests were never in excess of his, quiet 
and unobtrusive as he always was. Let us enter on our 
roll of honor, and embalm in our memory and esteem the 
name of Robert I. Murray, late general agent of the 
Provident Life & Trust Company of Philadelphia at New 
York, whose demise on March 5, 1903, deprived his local 
association of an ex-president, and tij^is body of an earnest 
worker whose name has appeared on every successive 
delegation from the Life Underwritersi' Association of 
New York commencing with the year 1892. It was at the 
third annual Qonvention of this body Robert I. Murray 
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attended as a delegate* and in 1894 he was elected jnresi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters' Association of New York. 
Eleven snccessive years he was chosen by his associates to 
represent them in convention, and the loss sustained by 
them, throngh his decease, is shared as well by ns, and 
we nnite in bestowing upon his memory a tribute of 
appreciation for his services. 

Ladies and gentlemen, at your hands I have been the 
recipient of high honors and nnqnalilied support, and in 
association endeavor I have found loyal brotherhood and 
sincerity. May our banner ever be exalted, and our prog- 
ress undeterred. There will be ever and anon some rift 
in the lute, but such sporadic experiences will serve but 
to emphasize in glowing comptfirison the right of conduct 
on proper lines, in contra-distinction to petty cavils and 
malicious asseverations. Then, let me wish your National 
Association unbounded success in the betterment of . our 
honorable profession and the making for all that will 
carry with it abundant evidence of a business, established 
to accomplish a beneficence unequaled in the world's his- 
tory, and conducted on a plane of ethics no less commend- 
able than the plan and scope through which results are 
achieved by all who share in its benefactions. [Applause.] 

President Farley— I will invifee Mr. E. D. Y. Gulbertson 
of Des Moines, la., to the platform. In the apparent 
absence of Mr. Gulbertson at this present time, we will 
proceed with the next order of business, and that reminds 
me, gentlemen, that in the calling of the roll, I remem- 
bered that I had seen very many delegates in this city 
within the last twenty-four hours whose names were not 
responded to at the calling. I would suggest to the chair- 
man of the various delegations that they see that the 
secretary is furnished with the names of all the members 
of their various delegates and alternates, that we may 
have a proper record of the convention before we adjourn 
on the last day. There were one or two delegations 
present whose names were not called. All this will be 
straightened out if the chairmen of the delegations will 
give it proper attention and see that the secretary is 
informed of the arrival of absent members, and the cor- 
rect recording of the names of all who are now present. 

The next order of business is the report and recommen^ 
dations of the executive committee, which will be read to 
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you by the chairman of that committee, Mr. Stephen F.. 
Woodman. 

Mr. Woodman then read the following report: 

To the National Association of Life Underwriters : The- 
story of the year is much the same as that of the years- 
preceding it. There has been on the part of your chief 
executive the same intense zeal in 
the formation of new associations^ 
and in the promotion otherwise of 
the purposes and interests of the- 
National Association, with the 
same enormous drafts upon hi& 
nerve force and physical energy. 
If this service is to keep pace with 
the expanding scope of the Na- 
tional Association, your future 
presidents will require nerves of 
steel, with physical endurance and 
digestion extraordinary. There 
must, it would seem, be a point 
at which the limit of human en^ 
deavor will be reached, and it is therefore the renewed 
recommendation of your committee that you most seri- 
ously consider the adoption of some means for relieving^ 
the presidential office of at least a share of the burden 
which already presses so heavily upon it. The tangible- 
fruits of President Farley's efforts are five new local 
associations, all of which have joined the National organ- 
ization. The new-comers are : 

The Tri-City Life Underwriters' Association of Daven- 
port, Iowa, Bock Island and Moline, HI. 

Columbus Association of Life Underwriters, Colum- 
bus, O. 
Erie Association of Life Underwriters, Erie, Pa. 
The East Ohio Association of Life Underwriters, Can- 
ton, O. 

The Association of Life Underwriters of Western Ar- 
kansas, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

These accessions furnish no adequate measure of the- 
work of the president during his administration. Only 
by him, and those closely associated with him, can the 
aggregate of his service be fully appreciated. His faith- 
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f ul and unstinted devotion should receive grateful recog- 
nition from this convention. 

The National organization now numbers thirty-nine (39) 
local bodies in its membership, all in good and regular 
standing. 

For convenience of reference, the complete membership 
of the National Association is incorporated in this report, 
as follows : 

Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association. 

Boston Life Underwriters' Association. 

CentralMassachusettSjLifeUnderwriters'Associationof. 

Central Pennsylvania Association of Life Underwriters, 

Chicago, Life Underwriters' Association of. 

Cincinnati Life Underwriters' Association. 

Cleveland Association of Life Underwriters. 

Columbus Association of Life Underwriters. 

Connecticut Life Underwriters' Association. 

Delaware Association of Life Underwriters. 

District of Columbia Life Underwriters' Association. 

East Ohio Association of Life Underwriters, The. 

Erie Association of Life Underwriters. 

Georgia Association of Life Insurers. 

Grand Bapids Life Underwriters' Association. 

Hudson Valley Life Underwriters' Association. 

Indiana, Life Underwriters' Association of. 

Iowa Life Underwriters' Association. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Life Underwriters' Association. 

Maine Life Underwriters' Association. 

Michigan Life Insurance Agents' Association. 

Minneapolis Life Underwriters' Association. 

Minnesota Association of Life Underwriters. 

Nebraska, Life Underwriter's Assocation of. 

New England Women's Life Underwriters' Association^ 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters' Club. 

New Jersey, Life Underwriters' Association of. 

New York, Life Insurance Association of. 

Peoria, HI., Life Underwriters' Association of. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters. 

Pittsburg Life Underwriters' Association. 

Providence, R. I., Life Underwriters' Club of. 

St. Louis, Life Underwriters' Association of. 

Toledo (O.) Life Underwriters' Association. 

Tri-City Life Underwriters' Association. 
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Vermont Life Underwriters' Association. 
Western Arkansas, The Association of Life Under- 
writers of. 

Western Massachusetts, Life Underwriters' Association 
of. 
Western New York, Life Underwriters' Association of. 
The statistics of these associations as far as they have 
been obtained appear in the report of the committee on 
statistics, which, as usual, has been printed in separate 
form. The work of this important committee is greatly 
increased and made imperfect by the delay of local asso- 
ciations in furnishing the information called for in the 
blank forms which are sent out each year in ample season 
for their intended purpose. It is earnestly requested 
that the local secretaries give due attention to this matter. 
Upon invitation of the Connecticut Association, the mid- 
year meeting of your committee was held at the Allyn 
House in that notable insurance centre, the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on the 15th of April last. To this meeting 
belongs the distinction of having been the most largely 
attended of any mid-year meeting of the committee in 
recent years, if not in all its history. The twenty-one 
members present were as follows : 
President Philip H. Farley. 
First Vice-President D. F. Appel of Boston. 
Third Vice-President J. S. Cameron of Atlanta. 
Secretary Fred B.. Mason of Chicago. 
Treasurer Eli D. Weeks of Litchfield, Conn. 
Ex-President Richard E. Cochran of New York. 
Ex-President James L. Johnson of Springfield, Mass. 
Ex-President William D. Wyman of Chicago. 
Chairman Stephen F. Woodman of Boston. 
W. G. Carroll of Philadelphia. 
S. Hamilton Coe of Worcester, Mass. 
J. W. Fitzpatrick of Portland, Me. 
Dr. S. L. Fuller of Chicago. 
T. F. Giddings of Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Goodrich of Baltimore. 
Col. J. A. Goulden of New York. 
J. W. Harmon of Manchester, N. H. 
J. F. Huntsman of Providence, R. I. 
George H. Olmsted of Cleveland. 
Edward O. Sutton of Springfield, Mass. 
W. H. S. Whitcomb of Burlington, Vt. 
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The committee was favored by having at the meeting 
Uol. John W. Vrooman of New York, and Mr. George H. 
Sutton of Springfield, Mass. 

The committee was most generously and delightfully 
entertained by the members of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion. An automobile ride about the city and its suburbs 
was tendered during the afternoon, and in the evening a 
reception and musicale was held in the parlors of the 
Allyn House, at which were present the mayor of the 
city, comiMiny officials and other distinguished citizens. 

The committee desires to here record its warmest 
thanks for the courtesies received at the hands of our 
IHartford friends. 

Report of the Finance Committee. 

The report of the finance committee was as follows : 
In behalf of the finance committee, I desire to report 
as follows : 

Oct. 13, 1902, balance on hand after 1902 report was made |1,203.20 

Received for 1902 annual dues 59.00 

Check of Central Passenger Association advance returned 25.00 

Oredit of check of H. P. Hopkins on deficiency account of 
three members of the Boston Associatfon to the Ransom 

Memorial Fund 3.00 

Received for pro rata annual dues 8.34 

Received for annual dues for 1908 1,244.00 

Total receipts 12,542.54 

For expenses on account of the annual meeting of the N. A. L. 
U. for postage, printing, telegrams, etc., etc 1,072.15 

Leaving a balance In the bank of $1,470.39 

From the above, it will be learned that the association 
is in a good, healthy condition financially. For several 
years past, the matter of providing for the expenses of 
the president and vice-presidents in organizing and 
•extending the sphere of usefulness of our association, has 
been agitated. It would seem that there is but one way 
to accomplish the matter, and that is by increasing the 
per capita tax. Your committee have no recommenda- 
tions to make, but would suggest, that this question, say, 
of increasing the per capita, from one to two dollars, 
might be submitted to the various associations for their 
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consideration during the coming year, with the request 
that they report their action on the same before the next 
annual convention. In the judgment of the committee, 
some provision of this character is a necessity, if we 
desire to see the association fully accomplish the purposes 
for which it was instituted and is maintained. 

We desire to thank the officers of the various associa- 
tions for their promptness in remitting annual dues, and 
responding to other calls made upon them by the officers 
and executive committee, all of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. J. A. GOULDEN, 

Chairman of Finance Committee. 
J. W. HARMON, 
T. F. GIDDINGS, 

Committee. 

Report of the Committee ob Topics. 

The committee on topics, through its chairman, William 
G. Carroll of Philadelphia, presented the following re- 
port : 

To the Chairman and Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters: Gentlemen, your committee 
on topics begs leave to present the following subjects for 
consideration and debate by the next National convention, 
it being understood that debate is to be general, but each 
speaker limited to five minutes at a time : 

1. Local aod National Underwriters' Association Relationship: 
What are the Limitations? 

2. Would it be advantageous or otherwise for the National Associa- 
tion to have a permanent headquarters for its annual gatherings? 

3. How to eliminate and keep out of our profession the men who 
disgrace it? 

4. In what way can the National Association increase the number of 
Local Associations and strengthen those already formed? 

6. When should competition for an individual cease? 

Your committee recommends that the secretary be 
requested to furnish every local association with a copy 
of these subjects, inviting the delegates to participate in 
the discussion of them and that some one be requested to 
lead off in a few preparatory remarks on each topic. 

It is also recommended that the insurance press be 
furnished with a list. 

If any delegate should have a subject that he would 
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like to have brought before the convention and will sub- 
mit it to the Gommittee on topics, it will be presented to 
the executive committee and receive prompt attention. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) WILLIAM G. CARROLL, 
Chairman Committee on Topics. 
This report was duly adopted and in accordance there- 
with there has been sent each of the delegates composing 
this convention a circular embodying the several topics 
submitted by the committee, which will be taken up for 
discussion during the convention. 

Report of Committee on Prise Euayi. 

The chairman of the committee on prize essays, Charles 
E. Ady of Omaha, Neb., submitted the following re- 
port: 

Topics for the essays to be submitted in competition for 
the Calef cup and Williams vase, **Building for the 
Future." 

Committee of award: Miles M. Dawson, Esq., consult- 
ing actuary, New York ; Prof. Michael P. Dowling, presi- 
dent Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. ; Frederick E. 
Sanborn, Esq., Omaha. 

The rules governing the contest are the stereotyped 
series heretofore in use, as follows: 

1. The essays are limited to one thousand words each. 

2. As many members of local associations may join in the competition 
as such organizations may select. 

8. Each essayist will place his name in a sealed envelope bearing a 
number corresponding to the number on the envelope containing his 
essay, and forward both envelopes in one enclosure to Fred B. Mason, 
secretary, 143 Dearborn street, Chicago, III., not later than Aug. 1, 
1908. 

4. The writer of the essay adjudged to be of highest excellence will 
receive the Calef loving cup as custodian of the same for his association, 
-and it will bear his name and that of his association, together with the 
•date of its presentation. 

5. The cup will be held by him for his association until the succeeding 
-annual meeting of •the National Association. 

6. The writer of the essay ac^udged to be second in merit, will receive 
the Ben Williams vase, under the same conditions of holding as obtain in 
'Connection with the first prize. 

7. Should the association for which either prize is held dissolve or 
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withdraw from the National Association, the prize shall thereupon be- 
returned to the executive committee of the National Association. 

8. All essays submitted in competition shall become the property of 
the National Association, with the right of publication. 

The theme adopted by the committee on topics under 
the prize offer of twenty-five dollars in gold, as made by 
Col. John W. Vrooman of New York, at the Cincinnati 
convention, was as follows: *' What is the best method 
of developing mutual fraternal interests among individual 
agents so as to strengthen the bonds of common brother- 
hood in our social relations as well as in our business 
affairs." 

Further prize offers were made by Col. Vrooman to 
your committee of : A silk flag to the association formed 
since the convention of 1902 showing the largest mem- 
bership ; and also a silk fiag to the association formed 
prior to the convention of 1902 showing the largest per 
cent, of increase in membership during the past associa- 
tion year. 

Dr. S. L. Fuller of Chicago offered a prize of fifteen 
dollars in gold for the second best essay, and Col. Josepb 
A. Goulden of New York, a prize of ten dollars in gold 
for the third besfc essay on the theme presented by Col. 
Vrooman. 

These generous proposals were accepted by your com- 
mittee, and ex-Presidents Richard E. Cochran of New 
York, James L. Johnson of Springfield, Mass., and Wil- 
liam D. Wyman of Chicago, were selected as a committee- 
of award to pass upon the merits of the essays. 

Testimonial to ]£x-Preaident Wyman. 

One of the duties delegated to your committee by the 
Cincinnati convention was the preparation of and presen- 
tation to ex-President William D. Wyman of a suitable 
testimonial, expressive of the high appreciation in which 
the distinguished service rendered during his administra- 
tion is held by the National Association. The text of the 
testimonial, which was ordered to be engrossed on parch- 
ment, is as follows : 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS. 

In pursuance of a unanimous vote passed at its thir- 
teenth annual convention held in Cincinnati, O., the» 
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National Association of Life Underwriters, through its 
executive committee, hereby conveys to William D. 
Wyman, ex-president of the association, its most grateful 
sense of the zeal, fidelity, eflacienoy and dignity which 
distinguished his administration, uniting therewith its 
most earnest hope that through the coming years he may 
have enduring reward for his faithful unselfish service 
in witnessing a still grander enlargement and beneficence 
of association work. 

Adopted by the executive committee at Hartford, 
Connecticut, this fifteenth day of April, nineteen hundred 
and three. (Signed) STEPHEN F. WOODMAN, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 

(Signed) FRED B. MASON, 

Secretary. 

This testimonial, suitably framed, has been conveyed 
by your committee to Mr. Wyman. 

It was voted by your committee that the National 
Association should this year assume the publication and 
sale of the report of this convention. In accordance 
with that vote, arrangements have been made with The 
Standard Publishing Co., of Boston, for the compilation 
and printing of the report. Subscriptions have already 
been received from various associations for a very con- 
siderable number of copies. The delegates will be afforded 
an opportunity to subscribe for copies during the conven- 
tion, and it is hoped that the subscriptions will be suffi- 
cient to relieve the National Association from any possible 
deficiency on account of the expense incurred for publi- 
cation. The price of the book will be one dollar ($1.00), 
or the same as heretofore. These reports contain much 
matter which could be read to great advantage by every 
life insurance agent. For the information of those who 
may wish reports of previous years for the completion of 
files, we will state that they can be obtained of the Stand- 
ard Publishing Co. at one dollar ($1.00) per copy. 

A committee consisting of ex-President William D. 
Wyman, Secretary Fred B. Mason, and W. H. S. Whit- 
comb was chosen to formulate and submit at the suceed- 
ing meeting of the executive committee a form of consti- 
tution and by-la wjs as a guide to local associations about 
to be formed. 

This committee has accordingly reported the follow- 
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ing draft, which has been adopted and ordered to be 
printed : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

NAME. 

The name of this organizatioD shall be the Life Underwriters' 

Association of 

Article II. 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of this association shall be to advance in every legitimate 
way the interests of life insurance, and to bring those engaged in the 
business into more Intimate, friendly, social and business relations. 

Article III. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of eit^bt, 
of which the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer shall, ex-officio, 
be three, all of whom shall be elected by ballot from the members of the 
association, to hold office for one year, or until others are elected in their 
places. 

Article IV .^ 

DUTIES. 

(a) The duties which usually devolve upon the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary or Treasurer in organizations of this nature shall be 
considered as belonging to officers of this association. 

(b) The executive committee shall have direction of all business re- 
ferred to it for reports and recommendations, and it shall recommend to 
the association whatever it may deem necessary for action by the asso- 
ciation. Five members of the executive committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Article V. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Accredited representatives of regular life insurance companies, licensed 

to do business in the state of , shall be eligible to membership and 

may become members, having paid the initiation fee, by vote of the 
association; such accredited representatives residing more than thirty 

miles from , whose principal places of business are not in the city 

of , may become non-resident members. 

Every member present at a meeting shall be entitled to a vote, except 
there be a fractional vote called for, when in such case, every member 
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present from any company shall cast such a fractional vote as bis vote 
•bears to the number present from his company. 
Medical examiners of companies whose ag^ents are members of the 

association and members of the insurance press of may become 

associate members, having paid the initiation fee, by vote of the associ- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the executive committee. They shall 
"be entitled to the privileges of regular members, but shall not vote nor 
hold office. 

Article VI. 

MEETINGS. 

There shall be a meeting of the association on the third Tuesday in 
January, March, May, September and November, at such time and place 
as the association shall direct; but the executive committee shall have 
authority to change the time and place, or call a special meeting at any 
time. The executive committee shall call a special meeting on written 
request of five members of the association. 

Article VII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution except by a two-thirds 
Tote of the members present at any regular or special meeting, due 
notice in writing of such amendment or amendments having been given 
at a previous meeting, and said notice mailed by the secretary to all the 
members of the association. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE I. 
RULES OF ORDER. 

The rules contained in Reed's rules of order shall govern this associa- 
tion in all cases in which they are applicable, and in which they are 
not inconsistent with the by-laws of the association. 

Article II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Application for membership shall be made through the executive com- 
mittee upon printed forms to be had of the secretary, accompanied by 
cheque or currency to cover the initiation fee. It shall be the duty of 
the executive committee to make inquiry as to the eligibility and fitness 
-of the candidate. If recommended by it, the name shall be included in 
the notices of the secretary and reported by their chairman at the next 
regular meeting of the association. After such recommendation the 
:applicant shall be balloted for at that meeting; and, if not more than two 
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negative ballots shall appear against the applicant the application shalF 
be referred back to the executive committee for further investigation* 
If the applicant is recommended the second time by said committee he 
hhall be admitted to membership on receiving the approval of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Article III. 

F£BS. 

The regular membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 for 
each member on joining the association and there shall be annual dues of 
$5.00 per member, payable on the third Tuesday in January in each year. 
Non-resident and associate members 6hall pay one-half the initiation fee 
charged active members, and one-half annual dues. 

Failure to pay annual dues for ninety days after they are due may be 
cause for suspension of such delinquent member, at the option of the 
executive committee. 

Article IV. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting shall be held on the third Tuesday in January, at 
which time the executive committee, through its chairman, shall make 
full report of their proceedings during the past year, and shall recom- 
mend such measures for future action as they may deem advisable. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT ANNUAL MEETING. 

1. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

2. Beport of the executive commitee. 

3. Beport of the standing and special committees. 

4. Annual reports from the secretary and treasurer. 

5. Balloting for new members. 

6. Election of officers for ensuing year. 

7. Any further business which may regularly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Article V. 

ORDER OF business AT REGULAR MEETING. 

1. Beading of minutes of the preceding meeting. 

2. Beport and recommendations from the executive committee. 

3. Beport of standing and special committees. 

4. Balloting for new members. 

5. Any further business which may regularly come before the meet- 
ing. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

No business shall be transacted at any special meeting, except that of 
which the members have been duly notified. 
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Article VI. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The president shall appoint, as soon after the annual election as prac- 
ticable, four standing committees of three or five members each, at bis 
option, to serve for one year or during the will of the president. 

Said committees shall be designated. Committee on Finance, Commit- 
tee on Press and Publication, Committee on Membership, and Com- 
mittee on Entertainment. All questions pertaining to these subjects 
shall be referred to the committee to which it may belong. The presi- 
dent shall be ex-offlcio member of all standing committees. 

Article VII. 

QUORUM. 

Seven members present at any meeting shall constitute a quorum. 
Article VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies occurring among the ofBcers may be filled by election from 
the members at the next regular meeting upon due notice. 

Article IX. 

INVITATION OP GUESTS. 

A member wishing to invite guests to attend a meeting of the associa- 
tion may do so unless this privilege be withdrawn by the executive com- 
mittee, the announcement of which shall be included in the secretary's 
notice of the meeting. 

Article X. 

AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in the By-Laws, except by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any regular or special meeting, due 
notice in writing of such proposed amendment or amendments having 
been given at a previous meeting and such notice mailed by the secretary 
to all the members of the association. 

It was voted that a copy of the report of the convention 
of 1902, held at Cincinnati, be sent, with the compliments 
of the National Association, to each of the speakers and 
essayists of that convention. Copies have therefore been 
donated as follows: 

Dr. John L. Davis, medical director of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Franklin Webster, editor of the Insurance Press. 

Edward O. Sutton, the winner of the Calef cup. 
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Willard I. Hamilton, winner of the Williams vase. 

Mr. Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insarance Company. 

Col. William B. Melish of Cincinnati. 

Hon. Jadson Harmon of Cincinnati. 

Hon. Jacob H. Bromwell of Cincinnati. 

Hon. Arthur I. Vorys of Columbus. 

Hon. John M. Pattison of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Rev. Charles Frederic Qoss of Cincinnati. 

President Farley reported that up to the date of the 
mid-year meeting he had visited twenty-nine of the local 
associations, and had found their condition to be generally 
most encouraging. 

It is the judgment of your committee that not only 
would the work of the secretary be facilitated and im- 
proved, but that the annual compilation of the statistics 
of the association by the committee to whom that duty is 
assigned could be much more satisfactorily accomplished 
if a uniform date, falling soon after the opening of the 
calendar year, should be adopted for the annual meeting 
of the local associations. It is therefore recommended 
that the convention consider this subject, with a view to 
determining whether it will not be practicable to bring 
about a concurrent practice by which the annual election 
of the several associations shall be held not later than 
February in each year. 

It is further recommended that each local association 
adopt a by-law to the effect that delegates to the annual 
convention shall be appointed not later than two months 
prior to the date of the convention as it may be deter- 
mined upon each year. 

The following amendment to Article IV of the by-laws 
is hereby recommended: 

**That the ex-presidents of the National Association 
shall be delegates-at-large at all annual conventions, with 
the privilege of the floor ; and shall also have the right to 
vote with the delegates of their respective associations, 
provided such associations are members of the National 
body. 

**This amendment to take effect upon its passage." 

As in previous years, the insurance journals have given 
space to official announcements and other matters of 
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interest relating to the National Association, for which 
service we are most grateful. 

To the Baltimore Association, for the most efficient and 
invaluable aid of its officers and various committees in 
the preparation for this convention, and for the courtesies 
and entertainment it is proposed to extend to the dele- 
gates, we return our warmest thanks. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
every encouragement to continue and expand the work 
already so well established. There are those \^ho still 
cavil and who criticise because of what has not been done, 
forgetful of all the good that has been accomplished. It 
is admitted that neither the National Association nor any 
local association has power to legislate into practice 
needed reforms in the conduct of our business. It is not 
by might, nor by power, but by the gentle influences of 
closer association and more extended acquaintance of men 
with each other that improved conditions are in a subtle, 
indefinable manner wrought out. In this is contained the 
whole essence and meaning of the local association, and, 
in its larger way, of the National Association. This con- 
vention will fail of its appropriate end if it does not con- 
tribute largely to the purpose as here defined. 
Respectfully submitted, 

STEPHEN F. WOODMAN, 
Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Statlsticci, 1903. 

To the Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters: Gentlemen, your committee 
has carefully examined the reports of the secretaries of 
the local associations and for your information submit 
the following : 

Members of Local Associations, 1903 1,585 

Members of Local Associations, 190*2 1,441 

Gain 144 

Average dues for active members, Including managers and 

general agents $4.83^^ 

Average dues for associate members. Including local agents and 

solicitors $3.49;^ 

Attendance (approximate), 1903 794 

Attendance (approximate), 1902 774 

Gain 20 
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Kegular meetings, 1903 229 

Regular meetings, 1902 198 

Gain 31 

Managers and general agents members, 1903 780 

Managers and general agents members, 1902 757 

Gain 23 

New Associations: Columbas Association of Life 
Underwriters, Erie Association of Life Underwriters, 
East Ohio Association of Life Underwriters. Tri-City 
Association of Davenport, la., was organized in 1903, but 
for reasons not necessary to include in this report, the 
association has not been active. 

Associations disbanded: Texas Life Underwriters' 
Association. 

We are pleased to note that there has been a greater 
degree of interest manifested in nearly all of the associa- 
tions; that important questions have been discussed, and 
that the social features of good fellowship have prevailed. 
We quote the most important answers to the following 
questions contained in the annual reports of the associa- 
tions : 

Question No. 8. — Has any law been enacted in your 
state during the past year bearing on life insurance? 

St. Louis. — An amendment to non-forfeiture laws per- 
mits companies to deduct amount of policy loans from 
cash value before applying the cash valae to extend by 
term insurance. 

New Hampshire. — ^Attempt made to restrict industrial 
insurance, but the bill was killed in committee. 

Nebraska. — Allowing stipulated premium companies to 
qualify as legal reserve. 

Question No. 9. — Have there been any legal proceedings 
of importance in your state bearing in any way on life 
insurance interests? 

St. Louis. — In case of Smith vs. Mutual Benefit, Missouri 
Supreme Court decided, and reaffirmed on second hearing, 
that, under the Missouri non-forfeiture law, the company 
could not deduct amount of policy loans in fixing single 
term extensions. This decision led to the amendment 
referred to under question No. 8. 

Michigan. — Michigan Mutual vs. Board of Assessors and 
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Common Council of Detroit, in re the legal reserve of a 
life insurance company — not subject to tax. 

Boston. — E. M. Thayer case only. 

Question No. 10. — Has your association passed resolu- 
tions or taken any action during the past year which you 
deem of interest? 

Central Pennsylvania. — ^When application is signed 
competition ceases. 

Western Massachusetts. — When application is signed 
competition is to cease, provided application is for policy 
in a company that is sound, unless there is positive evi- 
dence that there have been misrepresentations made or 
the agent agreed that the applicant incurred no obligation 
in signing. 

Georgia. — To perfect work of information bureau, this 
work now being in charge of an outside organization on 
a business basis. 

Boston. — Endorsing position taken by **Qiants" in re 
competitive literature. 

Baltimore. — More careful selection of solicitors, weed- 
ing out unscrupulous characters, eliminating the stealing 
of agents by one general agent from another, and estab- 
lishing a bureau of information with Union Credit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, whereby all agents employed by the 
general agents since January 1, 1901, shall be listed, the 
Credit Company agreeing to investigate and report on 
character and records of prospective agents about whom 
members of the association may inquire. 

New York. — Resolved, That competitive literature is 
detrimental to best interests of the business, and pledge 
utmost efforts to aid in stamping out ** the evil,'' and to 
xise their influence with various companies and life under- 
writers' associations throughout the country to have 
them desist from the practice, and accept for their motto 
^* Construction and Not Destruction." 

Notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the 
states have enacted stringent anti-rebate laws, we have 
reasons to believe that a large amount of new business 
written is obtained by rebating premiums. It is not done 
openly, without concealment, as it once was, but the con- 
cession is made in a way that it is difficult to call the 
offender to account. The evil will continue as long as 
the companies continue to pay exorbitant commissions. 
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It is a satisfaction to know that the commissioners of 
insurance are prompt in revoking licenses when satisfac- 
tory evidence of rebating is established. Hon. Arthur I. 
Vorys, commissioner of insurance for the state of Ohio, 
has revoked the licenses of a number of agents who vio- 
lated the anti-rebate law during the past year. 

We have again included in our report extracts from the 
late C. M. Ransom's historical paper, read at Milwaukee, 
September, 1897, entitled ** Origin and Growth, Present 
and Future of Life Underwriters' Associations." Also 
the chronological record of our association, which, we 
believe, will be interesting reading to those who are not 
subscribers for the annual reports. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. IREDELL, Jr., 
J. C. BIGGERT, 
L. D. WILKES, 
C. C. COURTNEY, 
CYRUS KIRK. 

HISTORICAI.. 

Extract Arom Col. Raniom'a Paper, Read at Milwaukee, September, 1897. 

Orlgrln and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Underwriterft*^ 

Associations. 

I cannot better introduce my remarks than by saying 
that the first life underwriters' association was organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, O., in 1872, at my instigation, as stated 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer in a report of a banquet 
extended to the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters by the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion April 22, 1897. The idea of association among life 
agents was first suggested to me in 1870 by the demor- 
alized condition of the agency business in Cincinnati and 
elsewhere. It was not until 1872, however, that the 
efforts expended in trying to induce agents to organize 
were successful. During that year the agents of Cincin- 
nati, realizing that something should be done to over- 
come demoralization, got together and launched the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Life Underwriters. As stated 
above, this association was the first of its kind, and in its 
initiatory stages bid fair to be productive of much good 
to the business of life insurance. Later in that year the 
example of the Cincinnati agents was followed by Cleve- 
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land agents, and the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Cleveland was formed. 

In 1873 the two associations consolidated under the 
name of the Ohio Association, and existed until 1876. 

In April, 1873, an association was organized at St. 
Joseph, Mo., called the Life Underwriters' Association 
of St. Joseph, Northwestern Missouri, and Donipan 
County, Kansas. This association existed for only a short 
time. 

For the facts in connection with this early record, I 
have refreshed my memory hy reference to the files of 
the Baltimore Underwriter, which was then published by 
the firm of Bombaugh & Bansom. 

The National Association of liife Underwriters— Chronoloic leal 
Record of Events. 

1890 — June 18, 19. National Association of Life Under- 
writers organized at Parker House, Boston, with fourteen 
associations as members, viz: Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Nebraska, New York, Western New 
York, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Providence, and Vermont. C. M. Ransom, 
honorary member. Officers elected: President, George 
N. Carpenter; secretary, E. H. Plummer; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Batcliffe ; chairman of executive committee, Ben S. 
Calef . Thursday evening — Complimentary dinner by the 
Boston Association at the Parker House, D. N. Hoi way 
presiding. 

October 28. Meeting of the executive committee at 
Hotel Brunswick, New York; eighteen present. Banquet 
in honor of the committee by the New York Association 
at Delmonico's. The following associations were admitted 
to membership during the year (1890-91): Cincinnati, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas City, District of Columbia, 
the Carolinas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin (8). 

1891 — March 28. Meeting of the executive committee 
at Hotel Bennert, Baltimore, eleven present. Banquet in 
honor of the committee by Baltimore Association at Mer- 
chants Club. 

June 16. Delegates en route to annual convention at 
Detroit entertained by the Cleveland Association. 

June 17, 18. Second annual convention at Hotel Cadil- 
lac, Detroit, President George N. Carpenter presiding. 
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Papers by George P. Haskell and Charles H. Ferguson. 
Officers elected: President, Charles H. Raymond; sec- 
retary, E. H. Plammer; treasurer, William Batcliffe; 
chairman of ezecative committee, C. E. Tillinghast. 
Thursday evening — Banquet at Hotel Cadillac by the 
Michigan Association, W. T. Gage presiding. 

October 28, 29. Meeting of executive committee at 
Hotel Brunswick, New York ; nineteen present. Banquet 
by New York Association, evening of the 29th, at Del- 
monico's. The following associations admitted to mem- 
bership during the year (1891-92): Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Kansas, Eastern New York, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Texas (7). 

1892 — May 23, 26. Meeting of executive committee at 
Hotel Wellington, Chicago; fifteen present. Banquet by 
Chicago Association, evening of 26th, at Hotel Welling- 
ton. 

September 21, 22, 23. Third annual convention at Car- 
negie Music Hall, New York, President Charles H. Ray- 
mond presiding. Papers by George N. Carpenter and 
Joseph Ash brook. Officers elected: President, C. E. 
Tillinghast; secretary, E. H. Plummer; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Batcliffe ; chairman of executive committee, Ben S. 
Calef. Friday evening — Banquet by New York Associa- 
tion at Delmonico's, Tilden Blodgett presiding. The fol- 
lowing associations admitted to membership during the 
year (1892-93): Georgia, Iowa and Virginia (3). 

1893 — April 5, 6. Meeting of the executive committee. 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; fourteen present. Ban- 
quet given by the Philadelphia Association, April 6, at 
the Continental Hotel. 

September 5. Meeting of the executive committee at 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland; thirteen present. 

September 6, 7, 8. Fourth annual convention at Cham- 
ber of Commerce Assembly Rooms, Cleveland, President 
C. E. Tillinghast presiding. Papers by Henry W. Smith, 
editor United States Review, and C. E. Staniels. Officers 
elected: President, Charles H. Ferguson; secretary E. H. 
Plummer; treasurer, William Ratcliffe; chairman of 
executive committee, George P. Haskell. Banquet by the 
Cleveland Association, evening of September 8, at the 
Hollenden Hotel, F. A. Kendall presiding. The following 
associations, by reports to date, admitted to membership 
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during the year (1893-94) : Alabama, Denver, District of 
Oolumbia, Tennessee and Topeka (5). 

1894 — March 14, 15. Meeting of executive committee at 
Monongahela Honse, Pittsburg; fourteen present. Ban- 
quet by the Pittsburg Association on evening of March 
15 at Monongahela House. 

June 20, 21, 22. Fifth annual convention at Recital 
Hall, Auditorium Building, Chicago, 111., President 
Charles H. Ferguson presiding. Addresses by Hon. Wil- 
lard Merrill and Charlton T. Lewis, Esq. Paper by George 
W. Phillips. Officers elected: President, E. H. Plummer; 
secretary, George F. Hadley; treasurer, C. A. Weiden- 
feller; chairman of executive committee, George P. Has- 
kell. Evening of June 21 — ^Banquet at the Auditorium, 
given by the Chicago Association, Vice-President Charles 
B. Soule presiding, owing to the illness of President John 
K. Stearns. 

1895 — March 20, 21. Meeting of the executive commit- 
tee at the Shoreham House, Washington, D. C. ; sixteen 
present. Banquet by the association of the District of 
Columbia, at the Shoreham House, evening of March 21. 

October 23, 24, 25. Sixth annual convention at New 
Central Drawing Room, Philadelphia, Pa., President E. 
H. Plummer presiding. Addresses by Hon. Samuel R. 
Shipley, president Provident Life & Trust Company, and 
Emery McClintock, actuary Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Papers by John K. Stearns and James L. Johnson. 
Officers elected : President, Ben S. Calef ; secretary, L. D. 
Drewry; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks; chairman executive 
committee, Ben Williams. Evening of October 25 — Ban- 
quet at the Continental Hotel, given by the Philadelphia 
Association, President E. H. Plummer presiding. 

1896 — April 23, 24. Meeting of the executive commit- 
tee at the Plaza Hotel, New York City ; seventeen present. 
On the evening of April 23, the executive committee 
attended in a body the meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion at Muschenheim's Arena. 

October 7, 8, 9. Seventh annual convention at banquet 
hall of the Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C, President 
Ben S. Calef in the chair. Addresses by William T. Stah- 
den, actuary United States Life Insurance Company, and 
H. R. Hayden, editor of the Weekly Underwriter. Papers 
by Henry C. Ayers and James W. Janney. Officers 
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elected : President, David IS. HendrioJ? ; secretary, E. W. 
Christy; treasurer, E. D. Weeks; chairman of executive 
committee, Ben Williams. Banquet by the association of 
District of Columbia, evening of October 8, at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Simon Wolf presiding. 

1897 — April 21, 22. Meeting of the executive committee 
at the Burnet House, Cincinnati ; eight present. Banquet 
by the Cincinnati Association, evening of April 21, at the 
Burnet House. 

September 15, 16, 17. Eighth annual convention at 
Masonic Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., President David S. Hen- 
drick in the chair. Addresses by J. A. De Boer, actuary 
of the National Life Insurance Company, and C. A. Love- 
land, actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Papers by Col. C. M. Ransom and Charles N. 
Pickell. Officers elected : President, Thomas H. Bowles; 
secretary, E. W. Christy; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks; chair- 
man of executive committee, Ben Williams. Banquet by 
the Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents' Association, even- 
ing of September 18, at Hotel Pfister, Harry S. Fulton 
presiding. 

1898 — February 16, 17. Meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at the Bates House, Indianapolis; six present. 
Owing to serious illness, Ben Williams, chairman, was not 
able to be present. Banquet by the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion, evening of February 16, at the Bates House. 

August 17, 18, 19. Ninth annual convention at Century 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., President Thomas H. Bowles in 
the chair. Addresses by F. C. Oviatt, of the Philadelphia 
Intelligencer, and Judge B. M. Koon of Minneapolis. 
Paper by D. N. Holway of Boston. Officers elected : Pres- 
ident, R. E. Cochran ; secretary, E. W. Christy ; treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks ; chairman executive committee, I. Layton 
Register. Banquet by the Minneapolis Association, even- 
ing of August 19, at the West Hotel, I. £[aufmann presid- 
ing. 

1899 — February 15, 16. Meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; eleven 
present. Banquet by the Philadelphia Association at the 
Union League Club, evening of February 16. 

July 11. Meeting of the executive committee was held 
at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. I. Layton 
Register in the chair; fifteen members present. 
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July 12, 13, 14. Tenth annual convention of the assooi- 
ation was held at Buffalo, in the hall of the Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union, which was especially 
and beautifully decorated for the occasion. More than 
one hundred delegates were present; Mr. Richard E. 
Cochran, president, of New York City, presided. Interest- 
ing and instructive papers were read by the following 
well-know gentlemen: Mr. George E. Ide, president of 
Home Life, subject, ** The Life Underwriter"; Dr. J. A. 
IFowler of the American Review, Philadelphia, subject, 
"'The Premium Dollar" ; Hon. Charles W. Dayton of New 
York City, subject, **True Life Insurance"; Mr. L. 
Brackett Bishop of Chicago, subject, ''The Business of 
Life Insurance." Hon. John M. Pattison, president 
Union Central Life Insurance Comimny, Cincinnati, ad- 
dressed the convention, subject, **The Dignity of Life 
Insurance." OflScers elected: President, James L. John- 
son, Springfield, Mass. ; secretary, E. W. Christy, Cleve- 
land, O. ; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. The 
Life Underwriters' Association of Western New York 
entertained liberally ; the banquet at the Elliott Club was 
a grand affair. 

1900 — April 23. The executive committee met at Had- 
den Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions were held, and many important 
business propositions were submitted and discussed. 
Chairman I. Layton Register presided, twelve members 
of the committee and ex-President Thomas H. Bowles of 
Milwaukee were present. 

September 11, 12. The eleventh annual convention was 
beld at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Headquarters were at 
the United States Hotel, and sessions were held in the 
Town Hall, which was courteously tendered by the munic- 
ipal authorities. Over one hundred delegates responded 
to the roll call. Quite a number of delegates and other 
prominent life underwriters arrived later. 

The convention was called to order by the president, 
James L. Johnson, Rev. Dr. Carey of Saratoga led in 
prayer. The mayor, Hon. John Foley, extended a warm 
and hearty welcome. 

After the address of the president, Mr. Charles A. 
Hewitt, editor Chicago Insurance Post, delivered a very 
eloquent address, subject, '*Your Services to the World." 
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The following papers were read: Oscar B. Ireland, 
actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, subject, ** Inde- 
structible Truths: Do Two and Two Always Make Four?" 
John M. Holcombe, vice-president' Phoenix Mutual Life, 
subject, ** An Element in the World's Evolution." Pre- 
sentation speeches for the prize essays were made by W. 
G. Carroll, president Philadelphia Association, and Dr. J. 
IS. Bloomington, editor of the Investigator. Officers 
elected: President, I. Layton Register, Philadelphia; 
secretary, Fred B. Mason, Chicago; treasurer, Eli D. 
Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. Banquet at United States Hotel. 

1901 — May 7. The executive committee met at Hotel 
Manhattan, New York City ; present, I. Layton Register, 
president; Fred B. Mason, secretary; EliD. Weeks, treas- 
urer; S. S. Day, George A. Cantine, W. G. Carroll, J. A. 
Goulden, James L. Johnson, W. H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. 
Fitzpatrick, George H. Sutton, B. F. Ess, E. H. Plummer, 
Richard E. Cochran, H. S. Fuller, S. F. Woodman, chair- 
man. Reports from various committees were submitted. 
R. B. Moyer and William DeM. Hooper appeared before 
the committee, presenting information concerning the 
creation of a reference bureau. The committee was hand- 
somely entertained by Col. John W. Vrooman at the 
Union League Club, and also by the New York Associa- 
tion. 

The twelfth annual convention was held in the city of 
Portland, Me., September 11, 12, 13. Headquarters were 
at the Falmouth Hotel, and the sessions of the associa- 
tion were held in the reception rooms of the City Hall, 
kindly tendered by the city authorities. A hearty wel- 
come was extended to the officers and delegates by the 
mayor of Portland, Col. F. E. Boothby. 

The addresses of Prof. William P. Stewart of the Mutual 
Life, and James H. Hyde, Esq., vice-president of the 
Equitable Life, were well received and fully appreciated. 
On account of the serious illness of President William 
McKinley, the banquet was omitted. 

The executive committee held its mid-year session in 
Washington, D. C, April 9; the following were present: 
Stephen F. Woodman, chairman ; W. D. Wyman, presi- 
dent. National Association ; I. Layton Register, ex-presi- 
dent; Richard E. Cochran, ex-president; E. H. Plummer, 
ex-president; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; H. S. Fuller, J. 
W. Fitzpatrick, J. A. Goulden, W. H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. 
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Iredell, Jr., Philip H. Farley, Charles E. Ady, J. W. 
Harmon, F. A. Kendall, J. C. Biggert, L. D. Wilkes, A. J. 
Birdseye, J. Herman Ireland, John F. Makley. 

1902 — ^The thirteenth annual convention was held at 
Cinoinnati, O., October 15, 16, and 17. Headqnarters 
were at the Grand Hotel. The attendance was excep- 
tionally large and the meml)ers most enthusiastic, one 
hundred and sixty-four, representing some thirty-one 
associations, responding to the roll call. President Wy- 
man, in his usual dignified but gracious manner, opened 
the proceedings. Acting Mayor Christie and John Dolph, 
president of the local association, extended a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates. The first session was held in the 
convention hall of the Grand Hotel, but the large audience 
necessitated more commodious quarters, and the conven- 
tion adjourned to the hall of the Y. M. C. A., where all 
its subsequent sessions were held. The convention was 
one of the most important ever held in point of attend- 
ance, topics discussed, and pax>ers read, all of the latter 
showing much thought in their preparation. 

April 15 the executive committee held its regular mid- 
year meeting at Hartford, in response to an invitation 
from the Connecticut Association. This meeting was the 
best in point of attendance of any ever held. by. the com- 
mittee, twenty-one members being present, also Col.' John 
W. Vrooman of New York and George H.' Sutton of 
Springfield, Mass. The local association gave the commit- 
tee an automobile ride in the afternoon, and a reception 
and musicale in the evening. At this meeting it was 
voted to assume the publication of the report of the con- 
vention to be held at Baltimore, a committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a form of Constitution and By-Laws 
for the use of local associations, and various other matters 
of interest to the association were discussed, and an 
amendment of Article IV of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the National Association was recommended, also 
that hereafter local bodies hold their annual meetings not 
later than February, and delegates to the National con- 
vention be appointed not later than two months prior to 
the date of the annual convention. 

Mr. W. M. Wood — I move that the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee be received and its recommendations 
adopted. 

President Farley — I would ask the gentleman to modify 
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that motioD, as the adoption of all recommendations there 
might interfere with the procedure of new business later 
in the session. If he will accept as a suggestion from the 
chair that the report he accepted and recorded, the 
recommendations will come up under the various heads 
of unfinished and new business. 

Mr. Wood — All right, Mr. President, I cheerfully accept 
the modification. 

Mr. Wood's motion, as amended, was seconded and 
carried. 

President Farley — The next order of business is the 
reading of the treasurer's report, and if Uncle Eli will 
please step up where he can be seen, I know everyone 
will be greatly pleased to hear from him. 

Mr. Eli D. Weeks was greeted with an ovation, as he 

stepped to the platform, and a call for three cheers for 

*' Uncle Eli" was heartily responded to by the convention. 

^ ^.^^^-^ Mr. Weeks then read the foUow- 

''^"^ fl^^^ ing report : 

^^^^Hfc^^ National Aisociation of Life Underwriters 
^^^^ ^^^ *° account with Eli D. Weelcs, Treas- 

^^^^^^_J^ urer 

RECEIPTS. 

Oct. 13, 1902, balance on band after 1902 
, report was made.. $1,203.20 
Jj Received for 1902 an- 
nual dues 59.00 

Received from Central 
Passenger Associa- 
tion advance re- 
turned 26.00 

Received from iH. P. Hopkins on deficiency account 
of tbree members of the Boston Association to 

the Ransom Memorial Fund 3.00 

Received for 1902 pro rata dues 8.34 

Received for 1903 annual dues 1,244.00 

Total receipts $2,542.54 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Central Passenger Association for viseing certificates 

at Cincinnati Convention $3.25 
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Stenographer's bill for reporting CinciDnati Conven- 
tion 260.00 

Bill of £hbert & Richard^n Company for printing, 

etc., on account of N. A. L. U 46.00 

For services rendered chairman of committee on 

statistics 10.00 

Bills of F. B. Mason, secretary 203.62 

For electrotype plates of the ** Historical Record of 

Events »» 5.20 

Bill of S. F. Woodman, chairman of executive com- 
mittee • 20.76 

Bills of William D. Wyman 87.77 

Bill of John Dolph, president of Cincinnati Associa- 
tion for expenditures on account of the annual 
meeting of N. A. L. U 155.75 

Bill of Gibson & Perin Co. for 500 copies of reports. 50.00 

Bill of Francis Marsh, treasurer, for balance due on 

Ransom Memorial 82.50 

BUI of Franlclin L. Knox for reporting executive 

committee meeting at Hartford, Conn 96.25 

Bills of Standard Publishing Company for printing, 

etc 111.05 

-Check to C. A. Emmons, stenographer's bill for 

treasurer 10.50 

-Check to Eli D. Weeks, treasu rer, for postage 5.00 

Total disbursements $1,087.65 

Balance in treasurer's hands 91y454.89 

(Signed) Eli D. Weeks, 

Treasurer. 
The foregoing has been examined and found correct. 
(Signed) J. W. Harmon, 
(Signed) T. F. GiDDlNGS, 
(Signed) J. A. Gouldbn, Finance Committee. 

Mr. Weeks — You will notice, gentlemen, that there is a 
little discrepancy in the report of the chairman of the 
finance committee and that of the treasurer. The cause 
of that is this : The treasurer's report was sent to the 
finance committee, and afterwards there were some dis- 
bursements made and some receipts came in, so it changed 
the report of the treasurer somewhat from the one which 
he sent to the finance committee. That committee called 
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for the report some days before the treasurer's report 
was made up. This accounts for the discrepancy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Appel — Before that report is accepted as read, on 
behalf of the Boston Association I demand an explana- 
tion from Uncle Eli. [Laughter.] 
There is an item of three dol- 
lars in that report that needs 
further explanation and from our 
standpoint there is a discrepancy. 
Now, we would like to know wha 
H. P. Hopkins is, and why H. P. 
Hopkins is sending three dollars 
conscience money to Uncle Eli. 
The Boston Association always 
pays all bills promptly, because 
we have got plenty of money. 

Mr. Wood — That sounds like 
Pittsburg. 
Mr. Appel — We have got more 
money on hand in our treasury now than Uncle Eli has 
in his. [Laughter.] 

President Farley — ^The gentleman will confine himself 
to the question. 

Mr. Weeks — ^I would say for the gentleman's informa- 
tion, that in making up the Ransom memorial fund, 
there was a contribution from the Boston Association, 
and it was sent in, or handed in to the chairman of the 
executive committee faf terwards some people contributed 
a dollar apiece, and it was paid over to the treasurer, 
who accounts for it in this way. Somebody was very 
conscientious and wanted to pay. 

Mr. Appel — ^But still you have not explained who H. P. 
Hopkins is. We don't know him. 

Mr. Weeks — Well the check came from H. P. Hopkins. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Appel — He persists in calling it a deficiency. We 
don't have deficiencies. We have surpluses. [Laughter.] 
President Farley — Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the treasurer. What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Appel — I move it be accepted. 

Mr. Weeks — I would say there was a deficiency in tha 
Ransom memorial fund, and the Boston Association saw 
fit to make it up some way. 
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Mr. Appel — A good friend has finally come to your 
relief. He says Mr. Hopkins was treasurer of the Central 
Massachusetts Association. Now, we will relieve you 
of the responsihility for the unintentional mistake. 
[Laughter.] 

President Farley — It has heen moved and seconded that 
the report of the treasurer he accepted and placed on file. 

The motion was carried. 

President Farley — A mistake, I imagine, has been 
made, by myself, perhaps, in not notifying Mr. Culbert- 
son that he would be called upon so early in the conven- 
tion proceedings. I know he is on his way here, and he 
may have arrived since I last called for him. Is Mr. 
Culbertson here? [No answer.] 

Mr. Culbertson is evidently delayed on his way to the 
convention from some cause. We have, however, the 
privilege of making our method of preceding somewhat 
flexible, and if it is the wish of the convention to take up 
some of the business of the afternoon, by disposing of 
some of those five minute topics we can do so, or would it 
be considered better to discuss these recommendations of 
the executive committee now and move the new business 
along for a while? It is for the convention to say. You 
have all heard the report of the executive committee read, 
and the secretary can give you the recommendations. 

Col. George A. Cantine — I move you, sir, that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the recommendations of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Wood — I second the motion. 

President Farley — Col. Cantine of the Hudson Valley 
Association moves that we proceed to the discussion of 
the recommendations of the executive committee and 
the motion has been seconded. 

Mr. Appel — ^I move an amendment to the motion, in 
view of the fact that a great many are not present. I 
move that as soon as any other informal business can be 
disposed of, we adjourn until the afternoon, thereby 
giving all the delegates and their friends an opportunity 
to get acquainted and rub up against each other, and 
get into thorough harmony and sympathy with the 
object of this meeting by the time the afternoon session 
begins. 

Col. Cantine — I accept the amendment. 
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President Farley — ^The motion has been amended to the 
following effect: That this convention be now adjourned 
until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 
The question was then put and the motion carried. 
Mr. F. A. Savage — The Baltimore Association has tried 
an experiment this year, which, as far as we know, has 
never been tried before. The president has requested the 
chairman of each delegation to re- 
port to our secretary the number 
of delegates here. Now, we think 
we have done away with that. 
We have an envelope addressed to 
each delegate with a number on 
that envelope. We also have a 
registration book, and the number 
on the badge that he receives cor- 
responds with the number on the 
delegates' directory. Therefore 
when you see "Boston No. 3" you 
know just who * 'Boston No. 2" is 
if you turn to your directory, and 
in addition to that, no man can get 
a badge until he registers. If he registers, we know who is 
here ; therefore we turn that over to Secretary Mason and 
he knows all about it, so it does away with the necessity 
of complying with the president's request in that respect. 
In addition to that, the question of alternates comes in. 
We have not been able to supply badges for the alter- 
nates, but they will each receive a badge with the name 
of the delegation in blank, or a badge with the name of 
the delegation taken off entirely. We are able to provide 
for emergencies in that way. 

Now, there is another thing — it is the pleasure of the 
Baltimore Association to ask you all to accompany us on 
a trip down the Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis tomorrow. 
We have had some very unfortunate weather. Your con- 
vention has changed that entirely. The sun has come 
out. Whether it rains or shines tomorrow makes no 
difference as far as that boat is concerned. We have 
chartered the Annapolis, which has a capacity of twelve 
hundred people. If there are four hundred people, as we 
expect there will be, every solitary man can get inside 
that boat and not get out in the wet at all. 
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A Delegate — How about the ladies? 
Mr. Savage — We never forget the ladies in Baltimore. 
Col. Cantine — Will the boat be dry inside? [Great 
laughter.] 
The convention then adjourned until 2 p. m. 

APTBRNOON SESSION. 

The convention re-assembled at 2 o'clock. 

President 1^'arley — Without calling the convention to 
order for the afternoon session, I wish to announce that 
there is a camera artist down at the door. We have been 
waiting to have a certain member appear to open the 
afternoon session, but he has collected about liity dele- 
gates and we have discovered where they are. They are 
down in front of the camera. Now, if this audience will 
kindly discharge its obligation to the camera artist and 
also get in line with a very laudable ambition displayed 
by some representatives of the press in Baltimore, we 
will be able then to facilitate matters. Those who wish 
to appear in a group will please step down to the foot of 
the stairs in front of this building, and after he has told 
you the usual *'look pleasant, hold your breath for twenty 
minutes," we will return and get down to business. 

The members of the convention then adjourned to the 
front steps, where a photograph was taken, after which 
they returned to the convention hall. 

President Farley — The meeting will please come to 
order and we will proceed with the afternoon program. 
There was some doubt as to whether this convention, in 
the absence of Mr. Culbertson, would take up the discus- 
sion in five-minute speeches on practical topics, or 
whether it would take up the recommendations of the 
executive committee. After a very careful perusal of 
Reed's rules [laughter] the chair decides that the first 
topic * 'Local and National Underwriters' Association's 
Relationship. What are the Limitations?" might well be 
brought up before you, for the reason that a distinguished 
member of the Baltimore Association says he does not 
know much about the relationship, but he is dead sure 
that there are no limits to the game. [Laughter.] 

I consequently am going to call upon the gentleman, 
who made bold to utter such remarks to give us, and it 
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will rather change the regular order of business, the 
negative side, "There Is No Limit," tirst. If Mr. Clark, 
the secretary of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Associ- 
ation, is present, I invite him to the platform, and ask for 
him the courtesy of the association while he explains 
what he meant. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ernest J. Clark — Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men : We have all, I suppose, heard the question asked 
often, "What is the use and what are the limits of under- 
writers' association work ?' ' I sup- 
pose it is because our president 
wants a practical example of what 
some of the effects of the absence 
of limitations are, that he calls 
upon me to speak to you a few 
moments on this point. How 
much time have I to speak, Mr. 
Chairman? 

President Farley — The world is 
yours. 

Mr. Clark — The Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association was or- 
ganized in the latter part of the 
year 1900, consequently it is not as 
old as many who are present at this time, and yet we 
have had quite a remarkable career. So far, I am sure 
you will all bear me out, when you hear some of the 
few things we have accomplished. It was organized 
purely on social lines. The object around which our 
association centers, as found in the constitution and 
by-laws, is to advance in every legitimate way the 
interest of life insurance and to bring into more social 
and friendly relations those engaged in the profession. 
We did not attempt, in the beginning, or at any time, and 
we do not contemplate attempting at any time in the 
future, the passing of legislation or trying to regulate 
how to conduct the individual business of the members, 
but our sole idea in the beginning was to bring together 
the insurance general agents of this city on social lines, 
get them to know each other and respect each other, and 
let these other matters take care of themselves. Now, 
that is what we have accomplished for one thing and 
we have accomplished it most effectually. Before the 
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organization of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Associa- 
tion, we had many difficulties here to contend with. The 
general agents had continuous strife among themselves 
One fellow imagined the other fellow was a rascal, simply 
because he didn't understand him, didn't know him, 
didn't care to know him, but had met him some time in 
a case of sharp competition. He did not get the business, 
and naturally the other fellow was crooked. Now, after 
the organization of our association, we began to bring the 
members together to banquets; we organized yachting 
trips; we managed all sorts of schemes and plans to 
stimulate social intercourse among them, and the result 
was, within the first six months, the old enmities that had 
existed had all imssed away, and our members were one 
good, whole-souled, jolly set of fellows. 

Now, in July of 1901—1 think it was — the fact came to 
the attention of some of our members that there were 
certain so-called life insurance companies organized in 
Maryland, which were conducting a so-called wildcat 
business, that while wholly illegitimate in every respect, 
owing to the looseness of our laws at that time, they were 
permitted to proceed on their career, whatever it might 
be, irrespective of any legislation that was in existence at 
that time and which had become a dead letter. As I say, 
these matters came to the attention of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association. They were brought up at 
our monthly meeting in July, and the entire question 
was laid before the insurance commissioner in a set of 
resolutions calling his attention to these infringements of 
the Maryland law, as we supposed at that time, although 
we afterwards discovered that the laws were so loose 
along certain lines that it was almost impossible to inter- 
pret them, and we began to get action, which, I think, 
Mr. President, I can outline better by culling from the 
report of our executive committee, if you will permit me 
just a moment. This was in July, that the question of 
the existence of the Baltimore Life & Annuity and the 
Provident Life Company of Baltimore City were brought 
to the attention of the insurance commissioner. He did 
not even know of their existence and yet they were doing 
business. They had obtained old line literature from the 
various offices and compiled literature of their own. 
They had formulated a lot of rates that were as unscien- 
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tifio and unactuarial, if I may use the word, as they could 
possibly be, wholly inadequate to cover the forms of 
policies that they were pretending to issue. And yet our 
insurance commissioner knew nothing about it until it 
was brought to his attention by our local association. 

On November 1, 1901, by special call of the president 
of the Baltimore Life XJnder writers' Association, the 
officers and members of the executive committee met at 
the offices of Mr. J. Herman Ireland to give this matter 
further and necessary attention, which was done under 
the following form as taken from the minutes of the asso- 
ciation : 

Owing to the preseDtatlon of certaiD direct and undisputed evidence 
to the effect that the Baltimore Life & Annuity Company of Baltimore 
City (one of the illegal concerns referred to) is continuing to prosecute 
quite vigorously its business in various sections of the State of Mary- 
land without having complied with the Maryland insurance laws regu- 
lating the incorporation and conduct of a life insurance company, as 
defined by the said insurance laws of the State of Maryland, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed : *^ Resolved, That a letter be 
addressed to the insurance commissioner of the State of Maryland over 
the signature of the president and secretary of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association, informing him that at a meeting of the said 
association he was requested to take immediate action against the 
Baltimore Mutual Life & Annuity Company for violation of the 
Maryland insurance statutes with special reference to the * capital 
stock, and proportion of whole amount of capital stock that shall be 
paid in before the said company shall be qualified to transact the said 
business for which it shall have been incorporated; and a deposit of 
9100,000 in the treasury of the state, which shall have been invested in 
stocks of the United States, of the State of Maryland, or of the City of 
Baltimore,' all of which requirements are duly outlined in the Mary- 
land Insurance statutes, under No. 1868, ch. 471, sec. 96 and sec. 100. 
That this letter be presented to the insurance commissioner by the 
executive committee of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association 
as a whole." 

On November 8, 1901, the executive committee met at 
3 p. m. at the office of Hon. Lloyd Wilkinson, insurance 
commissioner for the State of Maryland, and formally 
presented to him a letter containing the resolution of the 
association as drafted on November 1, respecting the 
Baltimore Mutual Life & Annuity Company, its unlawful 
conduct of business, etc., also the demand for immediate 
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action on the part of the insurance department of the- 
State of Maryland against said Baltimore Mutual Life & 
Annuity Company for non-compliance with the insurance 
laws of the State of Maryland as outlined and set forth in 
the aforesaid resolution. At the same time the executive 
committee presented to Mr. Wilkinson direct and specific 
evidence that the Baltimore Mutual Life & Annuity Com- 
pany had heen writing applications and issuing policies 
in direct violation of the laws as stated, and his (the 
insurance commissioner's) injunction. This was immedi- 
ately followed hy the offending company heing called to 
time, and the forwarding to them of the following letter 
by the insurance commissioner : 

. Baltimore Mutual Life & Annuity Company, 
op baltimore city, 
761 to 769 Calvert Bulldiog, City. 
Wm, Kendall, Esq.^ President: 

Dear Sir : As you have failed to malse the deposit required by law, 
this is to notify you that the certificate giveu your company from this 
department is withdrawn, and I will be compelled to notify the Virginia 
department and any others to whom said certificate of compliance of 
the law has been given of its withdrawal, and that you have no right 
to transact business as an insurance company. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Lloyd Wilkinson, 

Ins. Com. of Md. 

Late in November, 1901, we found that our well-directed 
efforts to drive from the State of Maryland these wildcat 
life insurance companies had borne most satisfactory 
fruit, for the Provident Life & Annuity Company of 
Baltimore, and the Baltimore Life & Annuity Company 
were knocked out of the ** Old Line" ring, and after skulk- 
ing around under other disguises for a short time passed 
into memory. This was accomplished through the con- 
certed action of our association by bringing before the 
insurance department the actual violation and infringe- 
ments of law as found throughout the entire construction 
and conduct of these different companies. These same 
concerns were formally presented and prosecuted by the 
Hon. Olin Bryan, whose legal services had been retained 
by the association for this specific purpose — the most 
memorable case involved being that of Charles E. Brack. 
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vs. the Provident Life & Annuity Company of Baltimore 
City. Senator Bryan, in a letter dated July 10, 1902, 
sums up the results in a most concise and satisfactory 
manner as follows: **I think that your association is 
entitled to the full credit of accomplishing the receiver- 
ship of this company, showing as you did the insolvency 
and directing the insurance commissioner's attention to 
the same." 

Growing out of this labor to establish better conditions 
in the insurance field and protect the Maryland public 
against fraudulent insurance companies, our attention 
was naturally focused on the state insurance laws, which 
on careful investigation, proved to be especially well 
adapted for the fostering in many ways of the very con- 
cerns we had forced out of existence — to say nothing of 
many ambiguities and contradictions rendering it possible 
to place different constructions on the same points of law 
involved. All of this brought us face to face with the 
necessity of revision or the codification of our state laws 
pertaining to life insurance, in order that more perfect 
security and protection for the future, regulating the 
organization, admission and conduct of life insurance 
companies in the State of Maryland might be established. 

After presenting these facts to the association under 
date of November 25, 1901, it appeared most logical to all, 
after a full and free discussion, that the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association should assume this work and 
secure if possible the co-operation of the state insurance 
department. The Legislature being in session it seemed 
best that no time should be lost in formulating the desired 
revisions of law and drafting the new bills, hence a com- 
mittee of three was immediately appointed by the associa- 
tion, consisting of Mr. J. Herman Ireland, Mr. Frederick 
A. Savage and Mr. E. J. Clark, to be known as the ** Com- 
mittee on Legislation", with instructions to proceed at 
once on the discharge of their duties as outlined. The 
committee on legislation received invaluable assistance 
from Hon. Olin Bryan in its work, although Mr. Bryan's 
untiring services were strictly gratuitous, and when the 
bill was ready for introduction to the Legislature, Mr. 
Bryan very kindly presented same first to the Senate and 
then paved a safe and sure passage for it to the governor's 
signature. A recitation of its advantages, features and 
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oharacteristics over the old law would require too much 
time and space, consequently, I refer you to the revised 
statutes regulating the power and duties of the insurance 
commissioner and the incorporation and conduct of old 
line insurance companies in the State of Maryland. 

On April 8, 1902, the association held its regular annual 
meeting, at which the entire list of old oflBcers were 
elected, and on the evening of April 10, 1902, occurred the 
annual hanquet at the Baltimore Country Club — a ban- 
quet that will long be remembered by those participating, 
not because of the menu and charming surroundings, all 
of which were superb, but because of the many distin- 
guished guests, among whom were ten of the most promi- 
nent life insurance representatives in the United States, 
with their fields of labor extending from Boston, Mass., 
to St. Paul, Minn. 

Hence, you see, Mr. President, that in Baltimore we 
have a very forcible illustration of the fact that there are 
practically no limitations to be placed upon the good 
which can be accomplished by a life underwriters' asso- 
ciation, if it pursues these or similar lines that have been 
followed by the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association 
since its organization — these facts as outlined being 
merely illustrations of what can be done, not only from a 
social point of view, but also the upbuilding and protec- 
tion of legitimate insurance interests for the benefit of 
the insuring public. I thank you. [Applause.] 

President Farley — ^The topic is now open for further 
discussion. It reads ** Local and National Life Under- 
writers' Associations' Relationship. What Are the Limi- 
tations?" I am going to request that gentlemen speaking 
to this topic will announce their names and association, 
so that the stenographer will be able to record the same 
without any difficulty. The question is now before you, 
and if there is anyone present who wishes to speak to it, 
the chair will be glad to announce it. 

There was no response to this, and President Farley 
continued: 

I am rather afraid, gentlemen, that this topic will have 
to go over until later in the progress of the convention 
work, as there does not seem to be any response to the 
request to have something said on the subject. The 
question is a very broad one ; it covers thick ice as well 
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as thin, bnt the expert skater knows how to get over both 
qualities of ice. Local associations maintain what might 
be interpreted nnder the Constitution of the United States, 
** States Rights," and the National Association holds under 
control the privileges of * * National Kights. ' ' The question 
now and then comes up as to the action here or there, on 
one or another topic, relating to the conduct of the local 
association, as perhaps contravening the wishes of the 
National Associatiou, and I would like to have this- 
matter given more thought before we pass it over entirely. 
Consequently the chair would make one more call, if 
there is anyone wishes to respond to it, and if not we will 
pass to the next topic. 

The second topic is, ** Would It Be Advantageous or 
Otherwise for the National Association to Have a Perma- 
nent Headquarters for Its Annual Gathering?" This 
question is now before the convention for five minute 
discussions. 

No one appeared to wish to speak on this topic. 

President J^'arley — The third question is, **How to Elimi- 
nate and Keep Out of Our Profession, Men Who Disgrace 
It?" [Laughter.] We have had two easy ones compared 
with that, but perhaps our orators have been waiting for 
the hard one. 

The fourth is, **In What Way Can the National Associa- 
tion Increase the Number of Local Associations and. 
Strengthen Those Already Formed?" 

Now, the fifth is free for all, *'When Should Competition 
for An Individual Cease?" 

Now, geutlemen, you have heard these five topics that 
are presented to you. They will ring out as the church 
bells do every Sunday morning ; they will riug out until 
we get some discussion on them, and in the meantime I 
think that it might be well to have you, as an Irishman 
once said, ''Give them a great deal of mental thought," 
and we will now take up the suggestions of the executive 
committee for the consideration of the convention. Will 
the secretary please state the first recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the executive committee, or will 
the chairman do it? 

Mr. Woodman — ^The first recommendation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was that the convention consider some means for 
relieving the chief executive of the association of at least 
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a portion of the burden which is weighing so heavily npon 
the office at present, and which is likely to increase nnder 
the present practice. 

President Farley — I will merely hear that jflrst recom- 
mendation of the execntive committee in relation to the 
:first suggestion. Now, I wonld ask if the chairman of 
the execntive committee will kindly state the second 
recommendation or suggestion ? 

Mr. Woodman — The second recommendation was, that 
a concurrent practice be adopted in local associations by 
which the annual meeting of such associations, and the 
election of their officers shall occur at an early date in 
the calendar year, not later than the month of February, 
and this for the purpose of facilitating the compilation of 
the statistics of the association by the secretary or the 
committee on statistics. 

President Farley — Gentlemen, this recommendation is 
now before you. 

Mr. William D. Wyman — I move that this suggestion be 
adopted as the suggestion of the National Association, 
and that this request be conveyed by our secretary to the 
various associations during the succeeding year. 

Mr. Richard E. Cochran — I second that motion, and in 
seconding it I want to emphasize the importance of it. 
Now the labors of our secretary are getting more onerous 
constantly. It is a very difficult thing for him to get his 
matters in shape for our convention, unless he has due 
notice of the officers of the different local associations. 
There does not seem to be any definite time set by any of 
the associations, and there is no universal rule as to that. 
In seconding this motion of Mr. Wyman 's, I only mention 
the fact now that we ought to emphasize the importance, 
and in fact I might say the necessity, of having the elec- 
tion of local associations for their officers for the ensuing 
year take place in February. 

President Farley — ^Will the secretary please read Mr. 
Wyman's motion? 

The motion was then read. 

President Farley — Now, gentlemen, Mr. Wyman moves 
the adoption of that, and Mr. Cochran seconds it. The 
motion is before you. Is there any discussion? Are you 
ready for the question? 

The question was put and the motion was carried. 
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President Farley — Now, the next suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Woodman — The next recommendation was that the 
local associations incorporate in their By-Laws a section 
requiring the selection of delegates to the National con- 
vention to he made at least two months before the date 
for the annual convention, the purpose being to avoid the 
trouble which comes from withholding from the secre- 
tary of the National Association the names of delegates 
until the last moment. It interferes very materially 
with the preparation for the convention, and it would 
seem that some uniformity of practice in this respect 
would be of advantage all around. 

President Farley — Gentlemen, the suggestion of the 
executive committee is that no less than two months in 
advance of the date of the convention, the local associa- 
tions appoint or elect the delegates thereto and furnish 
the list of names to the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Cochran — I move the adoption of that recom- 
mendation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Savage — ^Mr. President, before that motion was 
carried it struck me as being possibly a little unseemly 
for a member of the Baltimore Association to make any 
remarks on that point, but now that it is already carried, 
I might state that on October 12 we had heard from thirty 
associations. Nearly three weeks prior to that date we 
wrote a letter to the secretary of each local association, 
asking him to please send a list of the delegates, and on 
October 12 we had heard from thirty, and there are six 
that have not replied yet. Now, that sort of thing is a 
little embarrassing to the local association, and speaking 
on behalf of our local association, I am delighted that 
that motion has been carried. 

President Farley — Well, the other six is a case of **also 
ran." The next suggestion, Mr. Woodman? 

Mr. Woodman — The next recommendation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is as follows, in the shape of an amendment to 
Article IV of the By-Laws, **That the ex-presidents of the 
National Association shall be delegates at large at all 
annual conventions, with the privilege of the floor, and 
shall also have the right to vote with the delegates of 
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their respective associations, provided such associations 
are members of the National body." 

President Farley — Gentlemen, the next suggestion is, 
that the ex-presidents of the association, who are ex- 
oMcio life members of the executive committee, be also 
made delegates at large with their respective organiza- 
tions. In view of this being an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, it is necessary that we go on record with an 
aitirmative vote of two-thirds of the associations present 
and voting. I merely make this announcement so that 
you will understand there must be somewhat more for- 
mality in the recording of this vote than there has been 
on any of the preceding motions in regard to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. Now, what is your pleas- 
ure? 

Mr. Henry W. Littlefield — I move that this be accepted 
as an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Cochran — I second that. 

President Farley — It is Article IV of the By-Laws that 
we are amending. The question is before the house. 
Are you ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

President Farley — I shall have to have the roll call on 
this by associations, and as the roll is called, will the 
chairman of each delegation rise and record his vote? 
Mr. Secretary will you please call the roll? 

Secretary Mason then called the roll and reported that 
the amendmient was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Woodman — I have discovered that in reading the 
committee's report this morning, I must have turned over 
two leaves at once and one page escaped reading. 

President Farley — Another deficiency. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Woodman — It was voted by our committee that the 
National Association should this year assume the publi- 
cation and sale of the report of this convention. In 
accordance with that vote, arrangements have been made 
.with the Standard Publishing Company of Boston for the 
compilation and printing of the report. Subscriptions 
have already been received from the associations for a 
very considerable number of copies. The delegates will 
be afforded an opportunity to subscribe for copies during 
the convention, and it is hoped the subscription will be 
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sufficient to reimburse the National Association for any 
deficiency incurred on account of publication. The price 
of the book will be one dollar, or the same as heretofore. 
These reports contain much matter which could be read 
to great advantage by every life insurance agent. For 
the information of those who may wish reports of previ- 
ous years, for the completion of tiles, we will state that 
they can be obtained of the Standard Publishing Company 
at one dollar per copy. 

President Farley — Gentlemen, as a member of the sub- 
committee of the National executive committee which 
had referred to them the question as to the support that 
would be given the publication of the proceedings of this 
convention, I feel that I may be privileged to express to 
you in relation thereto the opinion arrived at unanimously 
by the sub-committee, which consisted of only two (so 
the unanimity went a great way) but it did not take a 
very long time to get at it, and that was the desirability 
of giving full encouragement, ample encouragement to 
the continuation of this publication. I have thirteen 
volumes in my library at home, that are consulted by me 
with more interest than any other equal number or any 
edition of twice the number of volumes. To me, the 
story of the growth of this association, as chronicled in 
he reports of the proceedings published by the Standard 
Publishing Company, and which is the book under con- 
sideration, is one that reads like a story. As we grow 
older and many of us pass behind the curtain, the sweetest 
memory to many of the life underwriters will be the 
calling up of the occasion on which the lost and missed one 
did his share in the work that we are all desirous of help- 
ing along. The thirteen volumes very shortly will have 
added to them the fourteenth. As we grow older the 
continuation of these publications must necessarily grow 
more and more interesting and we want to give evidence 
at this convention of the fact that we appreciate the work 
of our late honorary member (the only honorary member- 
ship conferred by this body) the late Col. Ransom ; that 
we appreciate the spirit that he threw into the work by 
continuing the work which he himself inaugurated. I 
therefore hope that consideration will be given to this 
most earnestly. I have assurances from certain quarters 
which enable me at this moment to tell the secretary that 
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he may put down for a few friends an order for one hun- 
-dred copies. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, this is not a mere contribution on my 
part; the books are for distribution, and I have the 
names, and I would like to have the secretary read us, as 
far as he has received, the orders for the proceedings of 
this convention. We want to emphasize this year the 
fact that we have appreciated the publication of thirteen 
volumes in the past, and, as I understand it, without 
heretofore, for several years past, meeting the cost of the 
work, and we cannot expect to have these proceedings 
compiled and published at an individual loss. When this 
association cannot pay the engraver for putting its name 
on its door plate, it had better do without the door plate. 
I would like to have this given due consideration that 
these publications may continue and that to this, the 
fourteenth, we will give testimony of our appreciation 
and keep the ball rolling for years to come. 

Secretary Mason — A letter was sent out to all the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, asking them to take the 
matter up with the local associations and see what they 
could do about getting orders for publications of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. In reply to that letter I 
received the following subscriptions : 

Philadelphia, 72 ; New Jersey, 15 ; Delaware, 6 ; Georgia, 
5; Baltimore, 30; Chicago, 50; Cleveland, 12; Toledo, 5; 
Boston, 30, and the order President Farley just spoke of, 
one hundred, makes a total of 325 copies. 

Mr. Cochran — If the order does not include New York, 
put an order of one hundred copies down for New York. 

President Farley — I haven't any knowledge of what 
New York has done. 

Mr. Cochran — Now, Mr. President, there are many 
gentlemen here who have possibly not been following the 
course of this convention for years past and who do not 
appreciate the situation, and I think a few more words 
of explanation might be proper at this time. We all 
know the father of this association was the late Col. 
Ransom of Boston. When we first met we found it desir- 
able for certain reasons to have some record of the action 
of this convention. Col. Ransom took upon himself, at 
his own risk, to keep the records, and the first year he 
published a book. It was subscribed for by many of the 
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gentlemen and some of the companies, and he was en« 
conraged to publish, the second year, a complete copy of 
the proceedings, at his own risk, and I believe probably 
that during two or three years, 
during the time that he published 
these reports in his lifetime, he 
came out whole. The remainder 
of the time, I understand, it was a 
dead loss to himself. Col. Ransom 
has now passed away. It is neces- 
sary — I say necessary advisedly, 
and I will show the reason why in a 
moment — that we should continue 
publishing these proceedings, and 
in order to do so, we are com- 
pelled to take hold of it ourselves. 
The Standard Publishing Company 
always has been very liberal in its 
terms, and is so now, but we owe a duty to it and our- 
selves in this way. I wish to echo the words of our 
president when he says he has a full set of the proceed- 
ings of the thirteen conventions. I also have two sets, 
and when you talk about discussing topics in this conven- 
tion toward building up our work, I think the most help- 
ful thing connected with all our work is the subscribing 
for and the reading and the re-reading and the re-reading 
of the proceedings of this convention for the last thirteen 
or fourteen years. I don't know what I would do with- 
out them. I refer to them very very frequently. As 
years go by, one after another passes away. We have 
bad before us at different times, distinguished men of all 
walks in life, lawyers, physicians, politicians, bankers, 
merchants and so forth. We have had them all address 
our meetings and banquets at different times. We have 
had papers read by distinguished actuaries, men in our 
own professions, presidents of different companies, who 
have given their life to this work, and all these papers 
were the result of deep thought and earnest considera- 
tion, and those paf)ers contained meat for us young^ 
fellows. You can sit down and refer to those books and 
you can meet almost every contingency that may arise in 
the business. It keeps you posted and up to the firing 
line, and I say to you that if you, who have not had the 
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privilege of reading those books and have not subscribed 
for them in the past, will take my advice and subscribe 
for one this year, yon will never again be without them. 
They are only one dollar, and are gotten up in fine form. 
They contain the official proceedings of each convention, 
and it will only be doing what we ought to do towards 
the cause in general, and doing justice to ourselves. I, 
therefore, thought a few words of explanation might re- 
emphasize the importance of each member of every asso- 
ciation subscribing for at least one of those books pub- 
lished by the association this year, and by Col. Ransom 
of the Standard Publishing Company years before. 

Mr. Wood — I would like to have the privilege of sub- 
scribing for twenty-five copies for Pittsburg ; also two 
sets. I would like in connection with that to say we 
never got a letter and we know nothing about it or we 
would have been on this list. 

President Farley — Well, you don't want a letter now. 

Mr. George H. Wilkins — Will you request the secretary 
to add fifteen copies for Western Massachusetts. I desire 
to say I have never been a delegate to these conventions 
before and I have owned a complete set of these reports 
for years. I desire to say that they are an arsenal from 
which insurance men can draw their keenest weapons, 
and I have used them with great effect in the past. 

President Farley — The secretary will continue to receive 
subscriptions for these publications. This is the form in 
which it comes. [Showing the audience a copy of the 
official report.] 

To attend a convention with any intention of taking an 
active part in it, and not having that with you, is like 
going to church without your testament, and when you 
want to go back to the past, you can refer to these vol- 
umes and you will get the whole story. Now, we have 
ample time to have the secretary still hear from anybody 
else. 

Mr. Theron F. Giddings — The Michigan Association can 
be put down for ten copies, and, like Mr. Farley, I have 
a few friends, and those few friends will go down for 
twenty-five copies. You might as well charge them up 
to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. R. W. Cheney — New Hampshire will take ten copies. 

Mr. J. H. Quinlan — The Hudson Valley Association 
will take ten copies. 
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Mr. Smith S. Ballard — Vermont will subscribe for ten 
copies. 

President Farley — I want to say that the page has a 
telegram for Mr. W. R. Simmons. If that gentleman will 
step here, he can receive it. 
Mr. J. T. Hendrick — I will subscribe for ten copies. 
Miss Julia A. Sprague — May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that 
you will reserve ten copies for the New England Women's 
Life Underwriters ' Association ? [Applause . ] 

President Farley — ^Anybody not interested in the United 
States Steel Company may continue to be heard from. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. George L. Root — Peoria will take ten copies. 
Mr. Cochran — Mr. Chairman, I move that we do not 
consider any business for the next; five minutes, in order 
that the gentlemen here who represent certain associa- 
tions may enter their subscriptions now. 

A Delegate — I second the motion. Now is the accepted 
time! 

Mr. E. H. Plummer — Mr. President, I have always 
recognized ex-President Cochran as a life insurance agent, 
but on this occasion I find him to be quite a book agent. 
[Laughter.] I want to reinforce, 
if I can, what the president and 
ex-president have said in regard to 
the purchase of these books. I 
regard the annuals published by 
this association as one of the most 
important documents in connec- 
tion with our work, in connection 
with this association. To my mind, 
it is not enough that the members 
of this association have a copy of 
this book, but for my own part, I 
say that it should be in the hands of 
not only the general agents of this 
great business, but in the hands of 
every sub-agent throughout the land. [Applause.] It 
contains the very ablest addresses of men of the greatest 
mind and deepest thought and widest experience who 
have addressed us on various occasions, and all that they 
have said is embodied in that book, and a review of its 
pages will prove that some of the very best contributions 
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to life iDSurance are contained bet^^een the pages of that 
book. Therefore, I earnestly urge that a very great 
interest be taken in the purchase of these books, not only 
because they are a record of the past, but because they 
will be also a record for years to come and on each occa- 
sion it will be the pleasure of this organization to publish 
that book. Therefore, it is important that we all know 
what is going on in connection with this work. 

Now, we are trying to interest the great body of life 
insurance men throughout the country in this association, 
and to my mind, there is no better way of doing that than 
by placing in the hands of the various insurance men & 
copy of this work. It shows them what the National 
Association is organized for. It shows them how we are 
trying to uplift, to dignify and to ennoble our calling. It 
shows that the great men of affairs throughout the 
country recognize the greatness and the importance of life 
insurance and they are willing to come with us, to sit with 
us, to address us, and when they do, they have learned 
by experience that they need to bring the very best that 
mind and body and heart can produce. Therefore, gentle- 
men, I urge you to give due consideration to this work. 
It is an important work, and we need to continue it as an 
important work. We want it for the welfare of business, 
for the welfare of our organization, in the hands, if possi- 
ble, of every life insurance man throughout the country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. L. D. Wilkes— Mr. President, I see now that what 
I needed was not a doctor. I simply needed a ** Plum- 
mer." You can put me down personally for twenty 
copies. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. E. S. Gordy — ^The secretary can put Connecticut 
down for ten copies. 

Mr. Frank Bead — Until the gentleman who needed a 
plumber spoke, I thought that the number Philadelphia 
had subscribed for was about all we wanted. We had it 
before our meeting and unanimously voted to subscribe 
for the number that we did subscribe for. I would like 
to put my name down, Mr. President, for ten copies for 
my individual use. 

Mr. Hubert H. Ward — I, unfortunately, have not a full 
set of these thirteen books. I have seven or eight in my 
library, which are ** marked copies," and every time I 
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get a gentleman from some other calling, who knows 
nothing about life insurance, I give him these books with 
whatever material is on hand, in order that he may read 
them and become posted on the subject of life insurance. 
A man who tries to become a lawyer these days is turned 
loose in a pretty large library. Unfortunately, any man 
who tries to become a life insurance agent is rather re- 
stricted as to a library from which he can draw. I do 
think that these books add very materially to any insur- 
ance library, and I wish I had the whole thirteen. I 
would like for my personal use ten copies, in addition 
to what I have. 

President Farley — ^Third and last call 1 

Mr. J. J. Devney — ^You may put me down for ten 
copies. 

President Farley — I am afraid the reader of the paper 
announced for today met with some detention . I have not 
heard from him. As I announced this morning, the last 
that I heard was that he would be here with the paper. It 
is now about twenty minutes after four. We have acted 
upon all the recommendations of the executive committee, 
except the first one, and that is now before you. There 
is also contained in the executive committee's report a 
question as to the desirability of increasing the annual 
daes. That was in the finance committee's report and 
can come up also. In the absence of Mr. Culbertson, I 
think this association could not do better work than it 
has done this afternoon in getting out of the way as much 
business as is possible, preparatory to the introduction 
tomorrow of the essay questions and the distribution of 
prizes. 

Now, the chair would state that there is one recommen- 
dation of the executive committee and another recom- 
mendation of the finance committee. The question of 
recommendation from the finance committee will require 
considerable thought, even with deferred action, and I 
would consequently bring up to your notice now, as the 
hour is early, the recommendation contained in the 
report of the finance committee as to the desirability of 
increasing the annual tax per capita of local associations 
from one dollar to two dollars, contributory to the treas- 
ury of the National Association. 

Mr. Weeks — Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
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iinance committee is unavoidably absent today, I suggest 
that perhaps he might like to be heard on that tirst, and 
perhaps it would be best to carry that over. He has J)een 
unavoidably called away, and will not be here today. 

President Farley — The suggestion is a good one. 

Mr. Littlelield — I move that the matter be laid over, 
not but what I am in sympathy with the suggestion and 
the motion as it was put, but just at this time when we 
are endeavoring to increase the number of the local asso- 
ciations, the necessary expense should be as small as 
possible to ones that join, and to my mind, it would be 
better to lay the matter over. Therefore I make that 
motion. 

Mr. Cochran — I second the motion. 

President Farley — It has been moved and seconded that 
the suggestion of the finance committee be laid on the 
table. 

A viva voce vote was then taken. 

President Farley — I misstated the question. It is prac- 
tically laying the matter on the table. Now, I am going 
to call for a rising vote. 

A Delegate — State the question. 

President Farley — The question is, shall we proceed at 
this convention to consider the suggestion of the finance 
committee in regard to the increase of the annual dues 
per capita from each local association, that is, an advance 
from one dollar to two dollars per member, the same to 
be contributed to the funds of the National Association. 
There was a motion made to lay the matter over. On a 
viva voce vote the chair cannot decide. Those in favor 
of laying the matter over, will please rise. 

Mr. Root — How long? 

President Farley — Lay it on the table. 

Mr. Littlelield — ^For one year. 

Mr. Boot — Is the question debatable? Is it open for 
debate? 

President Farley — ^You cannot debate a question to lay 
on the table. It is laid over for a year. 

A Delegate — Cannot it be taken off tomorrow? 

President Farley — It can be taken off tomorrow if laid 
on the table. 

A Delegate — Might it not at any time the convention 
sees fit? 
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President Farley — ^The chair cannot recognize anjr 
motion that says '* Lay over." There is no ** lay over " 
here^ We have all got certificates or money to go back 
on. ^[Laughter.] 

Mr. Weeks — I make a motion that the matter lay on 
the table subject to the call of the chairman of the finance 
committee, who will be here tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Littlefield — I accept that amendment. Was that 
with power? 

President Farley — ^Not with power. 

Mr. Weeks — I understand the chairman of the finance^ 
committee is to be here tomorrow. I understand he was 
called away today on account of sickness, and will be 
here tomorrow. Does anyone know anything to the con- 
trary? 

President Farley — No, you are right; he will be back. 
The question is on the motion of Mr. Weeks, that the 
recommendation of the finance commitee as to increasing 
the dues be laid on the table subject to the call of the 
chair, for the consideration of same at such time as he 
may deem proper, within the rules of the convention. 
Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. P. M. Bredel — I would like to ask whether this 
increase means an increase of minimum dues or is extra 
above the minimum? As I understand it, twenty-five 
dollars is the minimum for each association. In addition 
to that, there is a certain per capita tax. Am I correct? 

President Farley — The chair will not construe the 
meaning of the chairman of the finance committee. He 
has the privilege of calling the question up upon his 
return and he has got his minimum s as well as maxi- 
mums and maxims and magnums [laughter], we will let 
the colonel (who is also incidentally a member of Con- 
gress, and they do their own construing) [laughter] con- 
strue this. I would now ask for the suggestion of the 
executive committee that has not been considered. Will 
the chairman of the executive committee kindly state 
its suggestions in case of a speedy death or a happy 
recovery? 

Mr. Woodman — The executive committee refrained 
from making any specific recommendations as to the 
means to be employed for bringing about the result sug- 
gested as desirable, but it was deemed proper to bring 
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before the convention the question of some means of relief 
for future presidents from the increasingly exacting 
burdens placed upon the office. It is for you, in your 
wisdom, to devise some expedient to that need. 

President Farley — ^The question is now before the con- 
vention for any remarks that may be made upon the 
recommendations of the executive committee as to the 
availability of any method whereby the duties of the chief 
executive may be more broadly distributed than they are 
now. I will not occupy all of your time this afternoon, 
but I will make a statement, because this question, per- 
haps, touches me personally to a greater extent than any 
of the others, on account of my newness in this executive 
work. I want to call attention to the fact that, geographi- 
cally, it was decided that the distribution of the work 
would be largely considered with a view to the availability 
of timber for the vice-presidencies, and that the vice- 
presidents might be able to relieve the president of some 
of the work. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that the 
vice-presidents of the association are going to be **up 
against" a very difficult proposition in any expectation 
they have or might have and which we had, that local 
association work can be sub-let. The understudy may be 
efficacious in a large line of labor, but when a new associ- 
ation wants to be formed, I regret to say that they are 
just seltish enough to want the whole thing or nothing. 
And even with that influence they are difficult to bring 
up. Now when you start an association it is something 
like planting the seed for the vine. You can stay just 
long enough to see that vine crop up through the soil, 
begin to lengthen itself sufficiently to have your hopes 
raised that it has now got out of its hole and is going to 
grow, but I regret to say that in many instances you are 
expected to go back and put up a stick that the vine is 
desirous of climbing around, and the new associations 
consequently want to be very closely attended to, and very 
warmly nurtured, to have them arrive at strength suffi- 
cient to sustain themselves. 

I want to say that the exception to this rule, perhaps, 
is undoubtedly due to the soil and to the fact that the 
commonwealth of Ohio has taken away from Virginia 
that great title of **mother of presidents" — Ohio seems 
to be particularly fruitful in this respect. But only 
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tbrough the eiforts of your second vice-president, who 
traveled through there, and even then met with great 
disappointment in the finish of the work. A tri-city 
association was formed through the able auspices of the 
president of the Chicago Association and the president of 
the Peoria Association. At one time, it looked as though 
they had fallen by the wayside. I am glad to notice that 
they seem to have recovered and that they are with us 
today. The trouble is and has been that there will be, of 
necessity, a great deal of work that your president must 
do, and if you can arrive at any means — I might merely 
outline what the work is — whereby you can avoid the 
excess labor which has been heretofore imposed upon 
them, you will be doing a great service, and you will be 
pushing along the interests of the association very 
materially. 

Mr. C. C. Courtney — I would like to inquire for infor- 
mation, whether our Constitution recites the duties of the 
president of this association, beside his duties as presiding 
officer. Whether, in other words, it cites the fact that he 
is expected to traverse this country back and forth and 
meet with those various associations that are already 
organized and also go into territory that has no associa- 
tion? 

President Farley — What is the question? 

Mr. Courtney — Is that one of his specified duties in our 
Constitution ? 

President Farley — ^No, I would state that, so far as the 
duties of the president are outlined, there are no such 
specifications outside of his conduct of the business at the 
annual convention. There is no such form. It is a 
matter that might as well be taken up by this convention, 
in line with the thought that you have given. 

Mr. Courtney — The work that you hav^e been doing and 
other presidents who have preceded you, is very similar, 
it seems to me, to those of a superintendent of agencies 
or a district manager who comes around among his sub- 
agents, making his appointments and gets them on the 
track and instructs them, and then, as you say, leaves 
them in the hopeful mood that they may continue to 
progress. 

I suppose every one of us who has had such experience 
knows how frequently we are disappointed. We come 
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iDack and find that the vine ceased to grow when we left, 
lias fallen to the ground and finally disappeared. Now, 
«ir, such a superintendent or general manager, of course, 
is either a salaried man or a man 
on a guaranteed expense with mile- 
age. If we expect, as an organi- 
zation, that our president shall 
continue to do such duties as you 
have taken upon yourself during 
the past year, we should certainly 
make some arrangement for suita- 
ble compensation. The presidents 
of this association heretofore have 
been active insurance men. They 
are men, so far as I know, that 
have had to work for a living. I 
do not know about the financial 
condition of our present president. 
I do not intend to put any reflection upon him. He has 
certainly made us a very capable and satisfactory officer, 
but if we expect our presidents to give their time and 
their talent to organizing work for the upbuilding of this 
association, we should certainly make some provision for 
an exjiense account upon which they can draw while 
making these trips. I wish to make these few remarks, 
Mr. President, just to start the matter and bring it before 
the association for discussion. 

Mr. Courtney — ^This question, if you will pardon me for 
speaking twice, is kindred to the one that has been laid 
on the table, subject to the call of the members of the 
finance committee. I have no doubt that many members 
present have wondered why it is necessary to increase the 
per capita tax or assessment upon their local associations, 
And unless there is to be some increased expense in con- 
nection with the running of this association, possibly the 
increase in the per capita tax will not be necessary. But 
if we want to make such a provision as I have outlined, it 
will probably be necessary to have an increased revenue, 
^o I would move you that this matter be laid on the table 
until tomorrow and be taken up at the same time with 
ihe finance proposition. 

President Farley — ^The chair would state that there is no 
motion before the house. We are discussing a recom- 
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mendation of the committee merely, and in hopes of 
obtaining a motion, not that there is one before the 
house, but in lieu of the five-minute discussions on topics^ 
on which the distinguished speakers are not ready. 
[Laughter.] We are discussing the recommendations of 
the executive committee. There being no motion, there 
can be no tabling. It was with the hope that we might 
draw out a motion and that that motion was debatable 
that this question is now being discussed. Consequently 
I cannot put the motion to lay the matter on the table. 
Mr. Wilkins — 1 rise to make an humble suggestion, 
am fully in accord with the remarks that have been made 
with reference to reimbursing or compensating our pres- 
ident' for his expenses in traveling 
about the country, as we have been 
demanding that he should do. It 
seems to be now very much in 
vogue among the American people 
to exact considerable of their ex- 
ecutive officers. We have killed 
several governors of states by their 
doing this, and I think we have 
very few ex-presiden ts living. The 
reimbursing of our president's 
finances, however, will not relieve 
the drain upon his physical ener^ 
gies. There is a vast amount of 
work to be done that has already 
been outlined among younger societies, and inasmuch as- 
we of the older societies know this, can we not well afford 
to concede something in the interests of the growth of the 
National Association as a whole? Can we not allow our 
president to attend^to this important part of the work, 
this nursery work, and kindergarten, as it may be called, 
and not exact so much of him with reference to our- 
selves? We are very glad always to welcome our presi- 
dent at our association meetings, but can we not help him 
to conserve his energies by having joint meetings at 
central points, of some of the older associations? We- 
tried it over in New England this winter. The Connecti- 
cut Association and the Worcester Association held a joint- 
convention. It worked finely, and I believe the idea can 
be extended, and perhaps this may be a suggestion that. 
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may be worth something to you. I merely offer it for 
what it is worth. 

Mr. Littlefield — ^I move that this whole subject matter 
be referred to the executive committee, to take up and 
report at the next annual meeting. Their recommenda- 
tions will undoubtedly cover such matters as the duties 
of the president of this association, and they can dis- 
tribute them in their suggestions, and I have no doubt 
we can dispose of it at the next meeting. 
The motion was seconded. 

President Farley — It has been moved and seconded that 
the subject under discussion be referred back to the 
executive committee to be reported upon one year hence. 
This question is not debatable. 

The question was then put and on a viva voce vote th 
motion was lost. 

President Farley — ^The suggestions of the executive 
committee continue to be under discussion. 

Mr. William Tolman — This question of money has 
entered into the association. I know our president of 
Western Massachusetts has spoken about the physical 
drain, the nervous energy ex- 
hausted, terrible effort in riding in 
/ ^^^ drawing room cars, stopping at our 

best hotels, tremendous energy, 
tremendous nervous strain to ad- 
dress fellow members of the great- 
est business profession of the 
world. The whole question is one 
of dollars and cents. The presi- 
dents, in joint consultation with 
the hard working executive com- 
mittee, have come to the conclu- 
sion, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
that we have got to pay the bills. 
That is all there is to the question. 
If we wish to meet our president and hear him address us 
on fellowship and sweetness and kindness, on how to shake 
hands, we must pay the bills. That is all there is to it. 
[Laughter.] What are we here for? Why do we postpone 
it one year? Are we not capable of settling something to- 
day? Why, we have settled most everything in these con- 
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ventions. We have passed resolntions, and rebating ceased 
to exist in the United States of America. Twisting has been 
abolished. When we go into a place and hear another 
company mentioned, we leave at once, according to the 
ideal teaching of some members here. Bat we all know 
that it is nonsense. We are out for the money, for our 
commissions, for ourselves. We are home missionaries, 
for ourselves first and for the people afterwards. 
[Laughter.] We are in business to make a living for our- 
selves and families. It is all very well to pass resolu- 
tions. A friend of mine had a dream the other night. It 
was on money. The dove of peace sat gently hovering 
over the highest peak of New England, winking at the 
carrier pigeon in California, and the American eagle of 
patriotism beckoned and nodded to the two birds. And 
what was the answer to this association, and what was 
the message? ''Be true to ourselves; be men; cease pass- 
ing resolutions and be men." 

Legislation has been adopted in our state. Rebating 
has been abolished. About four men have been sus- 
pended and convicted in the whole United States for the 
nefarious practice of giving away their own bread and 
butter. And still we go on. High pressure provokes 
ambition to achieve great results. We are all after the 
bottom dollar, and I don't propose to give away any of 
my bread and butter. I want it all and I am going ta 
keep it, resolution or no resolution. But the question 
before us today is, are we able to decide whether we shall 
pay the traveling expenses of the coming future presi- 
dent. I know the ladies present would put in — I know 
every man here would put in — talk about new associa- 
tions — ^why, new associations, if they are enthusiastic, 
will pull out their pocketbook quicker than the old ones. 
Josh Billings once got up years ago and delivered a lec- 
ture on milk. He drank a beautiful glass of clear cream, 
and that is all he said about milk in his whole speech. I 
know I have rambled, but it is time we were stirred up for 
action, and not lay everything on the table and refer it 
back to the executive committee. I don't know about 
the peculiar parliamentary law of this association, but 
we have the most stringent, strange ideas about laws and 
resolutions and tabling and laying over that I ever 
heard of. [Laughter.] If we have no power to make 
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motions and discuss questions, what are we here for? 
Let lis pay the expenses of our presidents and pay the 
piper if we are going to enjoy the fiddling. [Applause.] 
Mr. Littlefield — I wish to say one word more. My 
object in making the motion to refer the matter to the 
executive committee was not in 
connection with what should he 
paid to the oflBcer presiding over 
this meeting or the president for 
any one year, because I believe 
that the duties which are incum- 
bent upon the executive oflBcerare 
more than that of paying his car 
fare or entertaining and visiting 
any local association. If I am mis- 
taken in believing that the duties 
are more than that, then it is simply 
a matter of paying more money. 

President Farley — The chair 
wishes to state that the speaker 
previous to the last one may at an insurance con- 
vention be rather ambiguous in his construction of par- 
liamentary practice, but the records of the lower house 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts show that he was 
always on the alert when that body was in session and he 
was a member of it. [Laughter.] They have been 
known to strap things to the talDle there, not lay them on 
it. [Laughter.] And when they are laid on the table in 
Massachusetts they are strapped. I am glad to see this 
discussion go on. Out of it will come some meat, and 
there is an idea evident — at least there is an apprehension 
very evident here — that the construction of the executive 
committee's suggestion is in such shape as to enable the 
convention to put very many meanings upon their sug- 
gestion. It does not necessarily follow that the execu- 
tive committee thinks that the executive oflB.cer is going 
to find it easy. If it did, the previous speaker's remark 
to the effect that they ride in palace cars and get three 
meals a day would be very pleasant. If they could only 
continue to do that, and then go on to the next town, but 
the stop over privileges which are incumbent upon the 
executive makes them stop between meals and teach the 
gentle and the noble art of hand shaking. I would like 
to hear further on this question, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Root — I think this question can be settled if, after 
we take this matter of annual dues up tomorrow, this 
convention moves to increase the annual dues. Why not 
then elect a national organizer and pay him a fair salary 
for his services? 

Mr. Ward — ^I would like to suggest to this body a way 
in which a similar organization did — about which I know 
a great deal more than I do about the handling of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters — an organization in 
which I have held two or three 
offices, from which I can sympa- 
thize a great deal with what the 
president of this association has to 
do. Some years ago the work of 
this organization, to which I refer, 
was too much for one man. The 
country was divided into eight 
districts. The executive board, 
consisting of the officers of the 
association, had the power of ap- 
pointing what was termed ** prov- 
ince presidents." Those province 
presidents had the detail work of all sorts within their 
district. They were to visit every organization in their 
district at least once a year, and to correspond with every 
organization at least once a month. The brunt of the 
hard work was taken oft* the chief executive and placed on 
these province presidents, these province presidents being 
Agents, not elective officers. The way in which the men 
worked in the office of province president very largely 
determined whether or not they were chosen to take the 
part of chief executive. And in this way the work was 
very materially lightened and distributed in such a way 
that the organization grew and thrived as it never had 
before. 

It is absolutely impossible, it seems to me, for us to 
expect our president to get all over this country. I know 
in a two years' term of office as president of the organiza- 
tion I refer to, I put in three months in the field, visited 
sixty-two chapters, thirty-one local clubs and traveled 
17,000^miles, and it is too much to expect of any man. I 
did not have to do that again because there were these 
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province or district oflacers whose duty it was to get 
around. Now, it seems to me that if the executive com- 
mittee was to consider some such plan as that, the divid- 
ing of the country up into half a dozen or more districts, 
leaving the detail work of new organizations to those dis- 
trict presidents, that the president of the National Asso- 
ciation would have his work very materially lightened. 
I think it is asking too much of any man, and I do not 
think any man who would accept the ofl&ce would con- 
sider he was being repaid for the work he put forth, by 
having his traveling expenses paid. I do not think any 
president wants that done. He might as well go down 
in his pocket and feel that the money he is paying in that 
way is the best expenditure he ever made in his life. He 
can take up his work with much greater energy than ever 
before, and I don't think the average president wants his 
expenses paid. 

■^Mr. Wyman — ^I cannot refrain from saying a few words 
on.this subject, for I am deeply interested in it. I wish 
to second all that Mr. Ward has said in reference to the 
work that can be done by different 
associations all through the coun- 
try. I think that Cleveland has 
reason to be very proud of the 
work that has been accomplished 
there. Ohio is the banner state as 
to life underwriters and successful 
life underwriters' associations. I 
believe if every delegaton when it 
returns would go with a resolu- 
tion that it would aid in the organ- 
ization and the care of one or more 
associations, that work would go 
on with greater rapidity all over 
the country. I do not think it is 
fair for us to expect that the president or three or four 
vice-presidents can, in this great country of ours, do all 
this work. We must all work together. We cannot sit 
down and expect the president to do it all for us, and it 
seems to me that this idea of auxiliary association work 
which emanated from Cleveland is the way of multiplying 
the associations in this country. Our associations that 
^re successful started originally from the mother associa- 
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tion when it was started in Boston years ago, and it would- 
not be with very much difficulty that we could trace- 
many associations that started from Boston that owe 
their existence to the missionary work done by those- 
gentlemen who founded the Boston Association. I be- 
lieve that if each and all of us would make up our minds 
that we are going to aid the president of the National 
Association and devote a little time each month and each 
year toward the enlargement of this work, that the 
enlargement will go on, and that the results at the end of 
the year will be more satisfactory. Now, as to the ques- 
tion of expense to the president, I think I can say a word 
on that subject. The expense is something, but the chief 
expense is in the time and the responsibility that is placed 
on the executive officer. I don't believe that the great 
burden is car fare and the little expenses incurred that 
way. It is largely the time that is devoted to the work. 
Now if we will only aid him as we can, and aid the vice- 
president and aid the various associations, I believe there 
will be no question as to the future result. [Applause*.] 

Mr. Ward — ^At the suggestion of Mr. Olmsted of our 
delegation, who is also a member of the executive com- 
mittee, I rise to suggest the appointment by the chair of 
a committee of three or five, to take under advisement 
this whole matter, and report tomorrow and see if that 
committee can devise ways and means. 

President Farley — It has been moved that a committee 
of three be appointed by the chair to consider the matter 
under consideration, and report to this convention before 
its adjournment its suggestions as to the best way of 
meeting the issues presented by the executive committee. 

The motion was carried. 

President Farley — Is there any further business before 
the convention in the way of topics or other discussion? 
Before we go any further, in response to that question, I 
am reminded that the local association may have some 
announcements to make, and if any member of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters' Association is present and wishes 
to make an announcement will he please step to the plat- 
form and do so? Will you kindly step to the front, Mr. 
Goodrich? 

Mr. Goodrich — It is scarcely necessary. The represen- 
tative of one of the daily papers suggests that they would. 
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like to take a picture of us in front of headquarters a.t 
5.30. 

President Farley — What, another oneV [Laughter.} 
It reminds the chair of the man who had the two front 
wheels of a wagon go over him, and when the hind wheels 
came, he said, **what, another one?" However, men are 
just as vain as women, I think, and I will not say any- 
thing ahout that. 

Secretary Mason — ^May I read a notice on behalf of the 
New York Association? A notice has been handed me to 
be read as follows: **The delegates and alternates of the 
Life Underwriters' Association of New York City are 
requested to meet Wednesday morning at nine o'clock in 
room 36, Hotel Rennert." 

President Farley — If any other announcements are ta 
be made, this is the time and the hour. We have a very 
crowded calendar for tomorrow, considering that we can 
have but a morning session. By reference to the program 
it will show you that we have a paper to be read by Louia 
N. Geldert, Esq., of Atlanta. He is in the city with hi& 
paper [laughter], and the announcement of the success- 
ful prize essayists will be made. That is very important, 
in view of the number of prizes earned this year. The 
presentation of the Calef cup; the presentation of the 
Williams vase ; the presentation of three prizes offered ; a 
silk flag ; presentation of an additional silk flag ; presen- 
tation of $15, and an additional presentation of $10, and 
the reading of the prize essays ; the selection of a nominate 
ing committee; new business and adjournment at 12 
o'clock. Now, if it will be possible to expedite any 
business of this convention by having any of that pro- 
gram brought before our convention, it is only twenty^ 
five minutes after four, and it would be of material assis- 
tance. 

Mr. Courtney — We do not have any afternoon session, 
so I move you, the money be presented now so the man 
will have an opportunity of spending it. 

President Farley — I have been requested to postpone 
that until tomorrow as some of the Baltimore men want 
to meet them on the boat. 

Mr. Geldert 's name was called by several members. 

President Farley — ^Mr. Geldert has been excused for the 
afternoon, as he has only just arrived from Atlanta and 
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lie complains very much about the smoky atmosphere of 
Baltimore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Goodrich — There is one other important announce- 
ment that escaped my mind, and that is, tickets for the 
hanquet to be held on Thursday evening are on sale at 
the headquarters of the associa- 
tion at the Hotel Kennert. All 
who want tickets will be obliged to 
procure them by tomorrow noon. 
After that it will be too late. This 
is made necessary in order that the 
hotel may know how many they 
have to serve and after that date, 
they will take no further orders. 
In other words, all of you that 
fail to procure tickets by tomor- 
row noon, which may be had at 
the bureau of information at the 
Hotel Rennert, will not be able to 
attend the banquet. That will be a 
Hxed fact, so do not be disappointed now and do not for- 
get, those of you who want to attend the banquet, to get 
your tickets not later than 12 o'clock tomorrow. It is 
better, of course, to do it in the morning. They are now 
on sale and will remain on sale this evening, tonight and 
tomorrow morning, but they will not be on sale and can- 
not be had after 12 o'clock tomorrow noon. 

On motion the convention adjourned until Wednesday, 
9.30 a. m. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The third session of the convention was called to order 
Wednesday at 9.30 a. m. by President Farley, who said: 

The convention will please come to order. I have an 
announcement to make on behalf of the committee on 
transportation. We require some additional certificates, 
which are, beyond doubt, in the possession of delegates, 
not as yet presented to Chairman Fitzpatrick. That we 
have more than enough is evident, but those who are 
carrying them around in their pockets are showing a 
willingness to pay a hundred cents on the dollar to get 
home when they can do so for thirty-three and a third 
•cents. The committee on credentials is very active, and 
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I would ask the chairman of that committee, if he i& 
present, to have a report ready tomorrow morning. 

The chair announces that subsequent to the adjourn- 
ment yesterday, he appointed as the committee to present 
suggestions as the best way to assist your chief executive- 
in carrying on the work of the National body, ex-Presi- 
dent Wyman (chairman), ex-President Plummer and Mr. 
Ward of Cleveland. The committee will report tomorrow. 
There has been an extension of the privilege of procuring 
banquet tickets. A little later, Mr. ISavage of the Balti- 
more Association will make an announcement as to that 
and other matters. 

Now, gentlemen, I am'going to ask to the platform Mr. 
Louis N. Geldert of Atlanta, Ga., proprietor and manager 
of the Insurance Herald, who will address us on **The 
Geographical Distribution of Life Insurance." [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Geldert — ^Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters : A few days 
ago I received a copy of the official notice of your esteemed 
secretary regarding the program 
for this convention. To my sur- 
prise I found that he had taken 
occasion to move me back ta 
Louisville, Ky. I could not re- 
frain from wondering whether 
this was a manifestation of Chi- 
cago's well known jealousy of 
Atlanta — of its exceptionally fine 
climate, its industrial and com- 
mercial importance and increasing 
prestige among the cities of the 
world — or whether your secretary, 
in view of the subject of the paper 
assigned to me, thought it appro- 
priate to geographically distribute me a little. I speak, 
however, as a resident of Atlanta, where I took up my 
abode several years ago, and I wish to emphatically state 
that the Gate City of the South does not propose to be 
thus ignored. It will continue to maintain a local asso- 
ciation and send delegates regularly to this National 
body, whether Louisville and other cities of the Soutk 
remain moribund in that respect or not. 
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Nine years ago I prepared a series of tables showing as 
nearly as could be done at that time, and based on the 
then recent census, the amount of insurance in force per 
-capita in each of the states and territories. In order to 
^o justice to the southern states with their large negro 
population, as well as to eliminate other elements of the 
population not being insured to any material extent by 
the companies, the amount of insurance in force in each 
state per capita of the white males of a voting age was 
also calculated. In another table was shown the percent- 
age of insurance in force to the true value of real and 
personal property. In going over the ground again at 
this time in order to ascertain what changes have 
occurred in the different states as a result of the work 
that yoti, gentlemen, and your agents have accomplished 
in the intervening period, I found that the census bureau 
had not as yet completed its figures as to the national 
wealth in 1900 and, therefore, it is impossible to show the 
varying progress made on that basis. The per capita 
results, however, are of pertinent interest to all students 
of life insurance and are based on the census of 1900 and 
the insurance in force as of Deo. 31, 1903. 

I do not intend to inflict upon you this large volume of 
figures. You get enough of them in your every day 
work; but just a few with deductions therefrom for the 
sake of illustration, I trust, will not be amiss. It is not 
claimed that these figures are absolutely correct, and due 
allowance must be made. For instance the tables of nine 
years ago included the business of the level premium com- 
panies only, and obviously not all of that, as some of the 
items necessary to the aggregate could not be obtained in 
a form that would permit its distribution by states to be 
shown. Where companies have withdrawn from states, 
they do not generally continue to report to the authorities 
of such states. Where this is the case the amounts thus 
unreported are not included in these aggregates, which 
have been obtained from special reports from the states. 
Until quite recently it has not been possible to secure 
reports covering the District of Columbia and Indian 
Territory. These figures and the business reported now 
by those institutions that during the period named have 
reorganized on the level premium basis, all help to swell 
the apparent gains in the amount in force. But these 
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apparent gains are so well distributed through all the 
states that they will not greatly affect comparisons. 

Assuming, however, it is true that there are now $8,- 
233,498,484 of level premium life insurance in force in the 
United States, it appears that an aggreggate of 46.6 per 
<5ent. is in the so-called North Atlantic states, which 
include Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and the 
New England group. The entire South from Delaware to 
Texas, inclusive, has only 16.3 per cent. New York State 
alone has 15.5 per cent, which is of course the highest, 
with Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio and 
New Jersey following in the order named. New York, 
however, seems to have made a gain in the nine years of 
only 101.8 per cent, and ranks thirty-second of all the 
states in the percentage of such gain. The largest per- 
centage of gain appears to have been made by Idaho, 
Oklahoma, Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Oregon and Mis- 
sissipi with from 434.5 for Idaho down to 195.9 for Missis- 
sippi. Alabama showed a gain of 323.1 per cent., while 
Texas was only 41.8. Can you account for this difference? 
Probably in the case of Alabama it was largely due to the 
number of aggressive companies that have entered there 
during recent years. Undoubtedly the poor showing 
made by Texas may be traced to that large amount of 
high pressure business written there about ten years ago 
for bonus-earning purposes and never intended to be 
Tenewed. But Texas was not the only state showing far 
below the average gain or in which it is evident there 
were some big bonuses worked for some ten years ago. 
Kentucky increased only 64.8; New Hampshire, 66.4; 
Delaware, 60.2; Iowa, 59.4 and Kansas, 48.8. What a 
tread-mill existence many agents in those states must 
lead; always working and never making much headway. 

You remember, perhaps, the story of the school boy 
^'down East," who excused himself to the master for 
being very late one winter morning on the plea that it was 
«o slippery that for every step he took he slipped back 
two. On being quizzed as to how he ever reached school 
at all under such circumstances he promptly replied that 
he turned around and went the other way. 

The gain in business in nine years in the entire country 
was 117.9 per cent. Twenty-five states exceeded this 
^gure. Nebraska, however, only gained 13.2 per cent. 
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Georgia's gain was only 102.7. Illinois was only 99.3, 
Maryland scored 154.7 and Massachusetts 144.6. Accord- 
ing to census sub-divisions the South Atlantic states lead 
them all in percentage of gain with 149.4, while the North 
Central states, embracing all that wealthy group from the 
Alleghenies to the Rockies, only increased 99.2. 

It might be interesting to know how much was actually 
saved in the nine years in each state, out of all the new 
business that was written or even **paid for" in that 
period, but that calculation has been omitted. The net 
gain in amount in force is the real test after all. The 
term ** paid for,'' as used by mapy general agents and 
companies of late years, is an improvement over the old 
**amount written," but in itself is after all a misnomer. 
Agents frequently deceive themselves in this respect. 
I knew of one who was really gleeful over a month'& 
record of eleven applications, aggregating about $70,000. 
A few pointed questions developed the fact that four of 
them had been rejected by the medical examiner and 
three he had failed to deliver. In one case he had taken 
a note for 90 days for the full premium — which, by the 
way, was not paid at maturity — two more cases were 
quarterly premiums, one of which did not pay the second 
quarter, and the other did not reach the third — and the 
two remaining cases were rebated from 70 to 90 per cent., 
and it may be depended upon did not renew. And yet 
that agent was proud of his month's record. 

Now as to amounts in force por capita. 

New Jersey vdth $251.56 in force for every man, woman 
and child within its borders, leads all states in thi& 
respect, with Massachusetts, Rhode Island, District of 
Columbia, Connecticut and New York following in order, 
the last with $176.37. Nine years ago Massachusetts led 
with $115.84 in force per capita. Now little Nevada, the 
fifteenth on the list, has $120.86. Some changes took 
place in the rank of states in this table since 1893. Colo- 
rado dropped from second to seventh place, Maryland 
jumped from fourteenth to ninth place and Oregon from 
thirty-fourth to nineteenth place. From number thirty 
Louisiana came up to twenty-first, while Kentucky went 
from twentieth to twenty-seventh and Texas from twenty- 
fifth to twenty-ninth. 

In this table quite naturally the southern states do not 
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show well and only get their true rank by eliminating- 
the negro from the calculation as is done in the table 
showing the percentage in force per capita of the white 
males of a voting age. Here the District of Columbia of 
course leads all with $946.32. New Jersey comes next 
with $889.46, but it must be remembered that the propor- 
tion of industrial insurance to the whole amount in force 
in the mosquito state is unusually large and much of it 
on women and minors. Here we find Maryland fifth with 
$678.65 and Louisiana sixth with $666.22, both ahead of 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, although 
led by Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Georgia comes 
twelfth with $489.09, whereas in 1893 it was eighth with 
$305.48. In this list Kentucky dropped from thirteenth 
place nine years ago with $257.25 to twenty-first place 
with $350.21. Last on this list come Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, South Dakota, West Virginia, Kansas 
and Idaho, a number of which states you will remember 
showed the largest amounts of insurance gained during 
the nine year period. They are new states, however, and 
growing rapidly. 

It is quite apparent that population alone does not indi- 
cate the productiveness of a given field any more than 
wealth alone. Compactness of population, however, has 
much to do with it, as witness Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, and also Louisiana, which stands 
so high in the list where white population is alone con- 
cerned, because New Orleans in white population and 
wealth represents nearly half the state. We know, too, 
that the number of companies operating in a given state 
does not necessarily effect the results. It is to be pre- 
sumed also that in securing instruments for the prosecu- 
tion of the business, the ability of agents will average 
about the same everywhere, taking the characteristics of 
the population and a knowledge of these characteristics as 
a part of the ability an agent must possess. Is there not 
after all, a something that might be termed ** prepared- 
ness of mind" that enables an intelligent solicitor to do 
better and more profitable work in one community or 
state than in another? Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
maintain their place first or nearly first in all the com- 
parisons cited, evidently because their people are more 
generally educated to appreciate the benefits of life insur- 
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ance and further because of the compactness of their 
population. Other states with both those advantages 
show equally as good results, and perhaps there is in 
some states a larger proportion of people with an unusual 
affection for home and family, thus making them more 
receptive of intelligent argument. 

At all events, there is much solid work being done all 
over the country.. In spite of all the waste we know of, 
there are substantial gains being made and the next 
decade is going to show much larger percentages in every 
state of the Union. The time has already arrived when 
deep plowing and close cultivation of a concentrated field 
is the rule in life insurance, and the old time, once almost 
universal, habit of lightly skimming the surface of a large 
territory is the exception. The experienced agent is con- 
fining his work to some one city or county or small group 
of counties, and reaping the benefits of his wisdom. Only 
the new man, ambitious but ignorant, wants one, two or 
six whole states under the impression that in large terri- 
tory there are many commissions. So there are, but also 
many wrecks and failures. How many new agents have 
been absolutely ruined by too big a field? There is plenty 
of evidence that the executive officers of the companies 
are studying more closely each year the whys and where- 
fores of just such differences in the productiveness of 
states as have been indicated in this paper. 

During the last few years, as never before, are those 
finer economies being practiced in life insurance adminis- 
tration that have resulted so profitable by increasing the 
production and lessening the cost in all the staple lines 
of manufacture, trade and transportation. These wise 
measures and the more effective work of the field forces 
have resulted in such an aggregation of insurance funds 
as to fairly astound the world. To invest them safely and 
profitably is the first great care of the company execu- 
tives. 

There is a story of a certain ambitious old-time 
Southern planter who claimed that each year 

He raised more cotton 
To buy more niggers 
To raise more cotton 
To buy more niggers, 
and so on. 
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Even you, gentlemen, familiar as you are with the 
tremendous growth of life insurance, and the marvelous 
accumulations of policyholders trust funds in the care of 
the companies, often wonder, I am sure, whether there 
must not be an end to it all some day. I think I can 
anticix)ate some of your thoughts by answering — ^yes, an 
end to it all when Gabriel blows his trumpet. But while 
we are awaiting the rendition of that interesting musical 
program let us consider, if you please, the important 
part those funds, properly invested, through the banks 
and other financial trade avenues, are taking in the un- 
precedented industrial and commercial development of 
this country in these times. Need there be any end to 
National prosperity, while the people in every state con- 
tinue to add to their life insurance holdings, and increase 
the asset accumulations of the companies, which in new 
or increased investments create and develop new markets 
for American products, fostering new enterprises and 
supplying the capital for increased production and trans- 
portation facilities, adding to the national as well as to 
the individual wealth of the citizens, thus enabling them 
in turn to add still further to their life insurance, thus 
increasing the funds in the companies' treasury for in- 
Testment, to continue as before? 

'Tis the old story that will ever bear repeating that the 
man who insures his life puts money in his own pocket. 
He protects his loved ones, assists himself to habits of 
economy and thrift, establishes a monetary value on his 
own life, makes for himself a place of honor among his 
fellows, contributes to the prosperity of the nation, in- 
creases his personal wealth, adds to his earthly comforts 
and joys and makes it possible for him to die with an 
easy conscience and at peace with the whole world. 
{Applause.] 

President Farley — I feel that we are indebted to Mr. 
Geldert for the preparation of that very interesting and 
exhaustive paper, and I take advantage of this occasion 
to call your attention to the fact that we anticipate to- 
morrow having a paper read by the secretary of the 
Actuarial Society of America, which is also going to be 
of very great interest. 

Mr. Cochran — I think that paper is entitled to a vote of 
thanks, and I move you, sir, that this association pass a 
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resolution of thanks to Mr. Geldert for his valuable 
paper. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Farley — ^The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee desires your attention for a few moments. 

Mr. Woodman — ^Are there any delegates in the hall 
who have not presented their transportation certificate? 
If so, will they make it known by rising, and will the 
pages please collect from these gentlemen the certificates 
that they have not turned in and hand them to me? The 
representative of the Trunk Line Association is now at 
the hotel for the purpose of viseing the certificates, and 
they must be in his hands at once, otherwise, the dele- 
gates will lose their opportunity to obtain reduced fares. 

President Farley — ^The next order of business is the 
announcement of the successful prize essayists. The 
names of these gentlemen will be read to you by the 
secretary. 

Secretary Mason — Gentlemen, there were two competi- 
tions ; one to become custodian of the Calef loving cup 
and the other of the Ben Williams vase. The subject of 
that essay was **Building for the Future." The Calef 
loving cup is regarded as the first prize and has been won 
by Mr. Joseph J. Devney of Cleveland, O. The second 
prize has been won by Mr. J. H. Jefferies of Philadelphia. 

On the topic suggested by Col. Vrooman of New York, 
a cash prize of $25 has been won by Mr. David L. Cardozo 
of the New England Mutual of the New York Association. 
The second prize of $15 has been won by Mr. W. P. 
Draper, secretary of the Western Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, and a third prize of $10 by Mr. William C. Johnson 
of the New York Association. There are also two silk 
flags offered, one for the association organized prior to 
the Cincinnati convention, which showed the largest per- 
centage of gain in membership. That flag has been won 
by the Cleveland Association. [Applause.] The other 
flag, for the new association organized since the Cincin- 
nati convention, or rather, which has become a member 
of the National Association since the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, which shows the largest members, has been won by 
the Columbus (Ohio) Association. [Applause.] 

President Farley — ^Will Mr. Devney please take the 
platform? Will Mr. Plummer please step to the plat- 
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form? The chair will announce that as Col. William H. 
Dyer of Boston, who was to have made the presentation 
of the Oalef cnp, is unfortunately unable to be with us, 
Mr. Plummer, ex-president of the association, will present 
the prize. 

It affords me very great pleasure to introduce to the 
convention the winner of the Calef cap, Mr. Devney of 
the Cleveland Association. 

To those who are not acquainted with the gentleman 
who is going to make his apx)earance as the presenter of 
the prize, allow me to inform you that he is from Phila- 
delphia, ex-President Plummer. 

Mr. Plummer — ^Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I am sure that we all regret the absence of Col. Dyer upon 
this occasion, whose presence would have been a pleasure, 
and whose words would have been more fitting and ap- 
propriate than anything which I may say at this moment. 

There are times when we do things from a sense of 
duty ; there are other times when w^ render a service be- 
cause of our interest in the occasion, and our love for 
the cause. In this spirit, Mr. President, I now accept the 
honor which you confer upon me. Major Calef, whom 
we all loved, whose name we honor, whose memory we 
revere, was the first chairman of the executive committee 
of this association, and its fifth president. He was with 
the association from the beginning, was one of its most 
faithful, zealous, earnest arid devoted friends. Every 
impulse of his noble, manly breast beat with earnestness 
and enthusiasm for the association and the men con- 
nected with it. His loving cup is but a symbol of that 
spirit of fraternity, brotherhood, good-fellowship and 
loving kindness, which always characterized his life, and 
which he would have this association maintain and pass 
down to succeeding years. [Applause.] Major Calef has 
gone from our midst to his long home, but the association 
which he loved and to which he devoted so large a share 
of his life is going on and on, and is doing its work to 
the honor and glory of our business, and is a fulfilment 
of the prophecy of the men who have so valiantly labored 
for the good of the cause. The spirit which animates 
the men connected with these associations is such as to 
cement the closest friendship. Out of it comes those ties 
which bind us together in a common brotherhood, which 
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develop a sentiment which allays all bitterness and jeal- 
ous strife, makes us better citizens and better business 
men, while it brightens our hopes and gives cheer and 
comfort along the pathway of life. Mr. Devney, of the 
Cleveland Association, you will now receive the reward of 
merit for your excellent paper. On behalf of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and in grateful remem- 
brance of the donor, I now have the pleasure of present- 
ing to you the Calef loving cup [applause] and with it 
the congratulations of the National Association and my 
own. May its possession by you and by your association 
serve to increase your faith in the National Association, 
and may it be the means of lifting you up into that realm 
of higher ideals for the benefit of the business and for the 
men engaged therein. [Applause.] 

Mr. Devney — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : It 
is with a full appreciation of the great honor bestowed upon 
me and with equal pleasure that I accept for the Cleve- 
land Association and myself the custodianship of this 
historic cup. It gives me a special pleasure also that the 
subject of the essay which won the cup was what it was, 
** Building for the Future." That is something which 
every man in every line of business should do, and if I 
have given any ideas in my huihble effort which will 
assist any member of our profession to build better for 
the future, I will feel that I have been doubly repaid. 
[Applause.] 

President Farley — The next order of business is the 
presentation of the Williams vase. Is Mr. Jefferies of the 
Philadelphia Association present? If so, will he kindly 
step to the platform? [Applause.] Likewise, Mr. Bokum, 
president of the Chicago Association. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to the association 
Mr. Jefferies of Philadelphia, the winner of the Williams 
vase. I also take great pleasure in calling before the con- 
vention (not introducing) Mr. Richard D. Bokum, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bokum — ^Ladies and Gentlemen: I think I am 
somewhat in the position of the poor little newsboy who 
sat crying over a pile of unsold papers one evening, and a 
man came along and said **what is the matter?" He 
said, **I can't sell the papers." Well, he said, ** why don't 
you get busy." He said, **It ain't no good, there ain't no 
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holler in them." That is my trouble. In the city of 
Philadelphia is the Orpheus Club, a male chorus. One 
night each year, for many years, they have devoted 
to the memory of their com- 
rades who have gone before; it 
is not in any sense a sober — I 
mean sombre evening. [Laugh- 
ter.] They remember nothing but 
the old happinesses together, the 
good deeds done by those gone and 
kind thoughts obtain. In another 
form we have that same idea again. 
Rare Ben Williams had no such 
thought as his memory being per- 
petuated, his good deeds being re- 
called, when he presented this 
cup. It is, however, a memento 
in which we all rejoice, and that 
thought of his and of the club in Philadelphia of remem- 
bering nothing but the good should be applied while liv- 
ing to the living. If he were here today that would be his 
suggestion. Prejudices fly away. False estimates are 
dissipated. We learn to love each other; we learn to 
know each other, and find a substitute for Ben Williams. 
All this effort on the part of the candidates for these cups 
comes from the heart and brain, makes stronger and 
better men, for those contests leaven this entire associa- 
tion. It is a great pleasure to congratulate, in the name 
of the association, Mr. Jefferies on his very great effort 
and to hope that he will continue in these good directions 
and give the association the benefit of his work in the 
future. 

Mr. Jefferies, it is a pleasure, sir, in the name of the 
association, to place in your custody, this Ben Williams 
vase on behalf of the National Association. [Applause.] 
Mr. Jefferies — Gentlemen of the Association : The pre- 
senter, unconsciously (I hope unconsciously) struck the 
keynote in regard to the winning of the second prize. He 
said that **Mr. Jefferies, after great effort, had succeeded 
in winning the prize." [Laughter.] Gentlemen, it is 
entirely true. I will just take this occasion to tell a story 
that happened to me. I was called upon to make a speech 
on one occasion not many weeks ago, and after a great 
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deal of mental effort and fear and trembling and pertur- 
bation of spirit I evolved what I thought was a pretty 
good speech, and I wanted to try in on somebody, and my 
little boy one night asked me when 1 was putting him to 
bed if I would tell him a story. He meant Jack and the 
Beanstalk or the Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe, or 
something of that sort. Now, I thought, here is a 
chance to rehearse that speech. So I tried it on Jack, 
and as I proceeded he kept wide awake, I did not put him 
to sleep, but finally he said, **Papa, is there much more 
to that. ' ' [Laughter. ] 

Gentlemen, I feel very much like the Irishman who 
was caught in a cave in and buried beneath tons of earth, 
and the rescuing party had pretty nearly reached him 
when he heard a voice calling to him, **Pat, we are rescu- 
ing you," and the faint words came back and said, ** is 
big Clancy up therewith you?" **He is." ** Well, tell 
him to get off the ruins. I have enough on me without 
him." [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, after the eloquence of Mr. Plummer and 
the orator from Chicago, I think that you have enough 
on you without any further imposition on my part. I 
want to thank you, I want to thank the association, I 
want to express my appreciation of the spirit which 
causes these mementoes to be furnished, these prizes to 
be worked for. I think it is a noble thing for these men 
to have done. There is an old saying — and with this I 
will close — that God divided man into men, that they 
should help each other, and I think if we will think of 
that and get its full meaning we will come right 
down to the bottom of the meaning of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, with its local bodies organ- 
ized into one great organization. God divided man into 
men, that they might help each other, and we are striving 
to be helpful to our fellow men, not only here in this 
organization as a national body, but we should so conduct 
our proceedings as to be representative of the great body 
of workers, who are today all over the land trying to 
improve their condition, to earn their commissions and 
increase their incomes. We should be thinking of helping 
them, not merely of having a good time. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Applause. ] 

President Farley — Is Mr. Savage of the Baltimore 
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Underwriters' Association present? If so, will he kindly- 
take the platform? I will call the attention of the con- 
vention to some announcements that are to be made in 
regard to the future conduct of this convention. 

Mr. Savage — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
have been asked to make one or two announcements, and 
on one condition, which was, that I would not make a 
speech. It is the pleasure and privilege of the Baltimore 
Association of Life Underwriters to entertain this con- 
vention on a trip down the Chesapeake Bay this after- 
noon. The convention is going to adjourn promptly at 
12 o'clock. The boat is the steamer Annapolis. It leaves 
Pier 16, Light Street wharf, at exactly 12.30. Our tickets 
say 12.15. We thought you might want 15 minutes grace, 
but it must leave absolutely at 12.30. There are a great 
many interesting points about Baltimore. In the first 
place as you leave the harbor you pass Frederick Hill, 
which is famous in Baltimore history on account of — I 
won't repeat the story, because I haven't time. Down 
further, you see Fort McHenry, where the Star Spangled 
Banner was written. A little further down you pass old 
Fort Carroll, which is located in the center of the bay, 
and a little below that you pass the Maryland Steel 
Works. When you get down there we think you will 
have seen enough, and we propose to give you a real good 
Maryland lunch. There will be enough for all and some- 
thing left over to eat on the way back. 

Annapolis is a famous old town. It was founded in 
1649. It is the capital of Maryland, and as I happened to 
live in Minnesota at one time, I may be privileged for 
saying that the capital of Maryland was founded about 
two hundred years before St. Paul was ever thought of. 
The state house was erected in 1772 ; the United States 
Naval Academy was located there in 1845, and after vari- 
ous attempts to take it away from Maryland it has been 
•decided to keep it there, and the government is going to 
spend some $8,000,000, and you will see the beginning 
of the work you are going to do when you go there. 
St. John's College down there is part of the old King 
William School and was founded in 1696. There is Carvel 
Hall, which is a new hotel, built on the grounds of the 
•old Carvel House, which I suppose does not need any 
:introductioD. 
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Then as we land at the naval academy dock (which le- 
an unusual privilege), a little bit on your left you will see^ 
where the old ** Peggy Stewart" was burned. It was just 
prior to the Boston tea party, and some of our local asso- 
ciations will tell you the story, if you don't happen to 
know it, which I think you all do. As soon as we land at 
the Naval Academy, there will be an official photograher 
to take a picture. The one we had taken yesterday was 
simply to accommodate the Batlimore American. We 
believe in encouraging newspapers. They have been very 
good to us in Baltimore. Our association is only two 
years old, and we needed a nursing bottle occasionally, 
and they have given it to us at different times, and when 
they asked for a little return yesterday of courtesy we 
thought they ought to have it. But that was not the 
oflBcial photograph. These . pictures may be purchased 
for a dollar apiece, provided that fifty are sold; if less 
than fifty are sold, they will cost $1.25. 

We hope we shall see every member of this association 
and the ladies and all the visiting friends on this trip. 
But be sure you are there promptly at 12.30. [Applause.] 

The banquet is to be held at the Rennert Hotel tomor- 
row night. The Rennert Hotel have absolutely refused 
to sell these banquet tickets. They say they don't want 
anybody there who is not entitled to a ticket, so they 
have saddled it onto our association to sell them. We 
have been a little bit strenuous in trying to get you to 
buy these tickets, and we are going to have what we 
think is the star banquet of all conventions. Two of our 
speakers are from Baltimore and we are proud of them 
and want you to hear them. We have got some other 
things that you may like too. We must make our full 
returns to the Hotel Rennert tonight, and I don't like to 
make an ultimatum, but it is up to the Rennert Hotel to 
accept money and issue tickets after tonight. [Applause.] 

President Farley — I want to call the attention of the 
various delegations to the fact that a little further on in 
this morning's session the chair will call for the repre- 
sentatives selected from each association to form a nomi- 
nating committee. I call your attention to this so that 
there may be something done in advance of the call. 
Those associations not having consulted will kindly do so. 

The chair will take the liberty of departing but slightly- 
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from the published reports of the proceedings. We are 
very desirous of accomplishing all we can this morning, 
and rather than jeopardize the beautiful silk flags which 
are here, by premature adjournment without presentation 
and establishing the ownership thereby, I am going to 
ask Col. Joseph H. Goulden of New York to kindly take 
the platform. 

Gentlemen of the convention, I wish to introduce Mr. 
Paine, representing the Columbus (O.) Association, which 
is the winner of the silk flag, as you will notice by the 
program. They were organized since the convention of 
1902 and have showed the largest increase in membership. 
[Applause.] Mr. Paine, Col. Goulden will present to your 
association the prize which you have won. 

Col. Goulden then advanced to the front of the platform 
holding the flag donated by Col. Vrooman. Before, how- 
ever, he could begin his remarks. Col. Cantine of the 
Hudson Valley Association rose and enthusiastically 
called for ** Three Cheers for Old Glory," which were 
given with a will by the convention. 

Col. Goulden — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is an especial privilege and honor to have been selected 
for this important duty. Here, upon the sacred soil of 
Baltimore, my father and grand- 
father were born, and within the 
limits of this noble little state my 
kinsfolk for six generations past 
lie sleeping that sleep that knows 
no waking. I, therefore, feel par- 
ticularly honored at having been 
selected to present one of the 
National stand of colors. It is 
especially appropriate too that 
this, our old flag, should be pre- 
sented here, because of what it 
represents to this state. Away 
back in 1814, but few of us can 
recall that time — and I take it Mr. 
President, even you do not remember it [laughter] — the 
National anthem, the Star Spangled Banner, was written 
in the harbor of this city. The glorious sons of Maryland, 
assisted by those of the other states, drove back the 
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invading army of Great Britain from North Point and 
from Fort McHenry. Yon are all familiar with the story 
of Francis Scott Key — and I am proud to say that I was 
born and reared within ten miles of his birthplace. 
Francis Scott Key, on a mission of mercy, on going down 
the Patapsco River, was taken prisoner by the British. 
He had gone out to secure the release of Dr. Bean of 
Upper Marlboro, Md., from Admiral Cockburn. All night 
long on the battleship he and his compatriots watched 
through the port-holes to see if the old flag was still wav- 
ing over Fort McHenry, with the anxiety becoming 
patriots. At the early morning, the first dawn of day, 
lo and behold ! the flag was still waving over the fort, 
saying to these imprisoned men that the fort had not sur- 
rendered, that the city was safe from invasion, and that 
the enemies of our country had been defeated and driven 
back. Under these circumstances and with this as an 
inspiration, the Star Spangled Banner was written. 

To all of us, this is a dear old flag, and I thank God for 
his infinite mercy and goodness that, today, this flag 
floats over an undivided nation, loved and respected every- 
where. [Applause.] My friends, who wear upon the 
lapel of their coat the iron cross, and who served their 
states as faithfully as we of the North served ours, are 
today just as loyal, just as loving and as ready to die for 
the old flag as we who fought under it from 1861 to 1865. 
[Applause.] 

Do you wonder why my good friend Col. Vrooman 
has presented these flags? Let me tell you some inside 
history. Away back in the War of the Revolution his 
great grandmother, who was a sister of the famous 
•General Nicholas Herkimer, the hero of Oriskany, married 
an American colonel who fought side by side with Her- 
kimer in that famous battle You doubtless remember 
that this was one of the bloodiest battles of the Revolu- 
tion, which resulted in raising the siege of Fort Stanwix 
and brought a victory which was of untold importance in 
securing our independence. lb was at that time and place 
that the first flag of this Republic floated over the Ameri- 
-can troops in battle and won a victory for the new nation. 
[Applause.] It may be of interest to note that while Betsy 
Ross in June, 1777, made the first flag in Philadelphia, it 
^was a flag of peace, but the flag of Oriskany and Fort 
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Stanwix, made in August, 1777, from a red petticoat, a- 
white shirt and a soldier's blue coat, was the first stars 
and stripes baptized on a bloody field of battle in which 
some of the coloners ancestors' were first and foremost in 
helping to win a victory that largely aided in giving birth 
to the best government in the world. Col. Vrooman 
therefore not only inherited a love f.or the old flag, but 
he, dear old comrade, also did something to preserve it 
during the Civil War, as he too followed this flag through 
victory and defeat until finallly a glorious triumph was 
won at Appomattox, which has resulted in a reunited 
people. 

A strange circumstance may be related here: Maryland 
gave to each side about 45,000 volunteers during the Civil 
War. She certainly was impartial. Being a slave state, 
those on the western shore, not being influenced perhaps 
by the institution of slavery so much as those on the 
eastern shore, were decidedly for the Union ; whereas the 
eastern shore people were decidedly in favor of the South, 
and very properly too, for had I and you, my friends, 
many of whom wear the bronze button today, lived South 
as you did North, I take it you would have been found in 
the ranks of those defending their homes and their fire- 
sides from what they thought an invasion. [Applause.] 

The old flag has a magnificent history, and nowhere 
perhaps, could this flag be planted on more sacred soil 
than here in Maryland. Baltimore ! Where the National 
anthem was first sung; for after the defeat and the rout 
of the British troops Francis Scott Key on landing handed 
the first two verses which he had written when he saw the 
flag floating from Fort McHenry in that early morning to 
a music publisher and before night of that day all Balti- 
more rang with **The Star Spangled Banner — ^Long may 
it wave o'er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!" 

It is an especial pleasure to be able to present to this 
association of the state of Ohio, represented by so mag- 
nificent a specimen of the West (though we have some fine 
ones East, but we tend more to beauty in the ladies than 
we do to stature among the men) — it is an especial privi- 
lege indeed to present to you, one of the young organiza* 
tions which has come into our association during the past 
year, this flag. 
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In January last the Columbus Association was organ- 
ized and today it comes here with thirty-seven members 
in good standing, and for an infant, I think you will 
udmit it is a right healthy one and does not need what 
my friend Savage alluded to, a nursing bottle. They are 
iible to stand alone, and I, therefore, in behalf of the 
^National Association of Life Underwriters, present to 
you this standard of our National colors ; and I predict 
for Ohio, the home next to Virginia, of presidents and 
-statesmen, a grand future. Ohio men never get left 
when there is anything good in sight, and I predict for 
this association continued progress and prosperity, and 
next year they will come to the convention and again 
capture Col. Vrooman's prize for having increased their 
membership more than any other association in the 
National body. I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you this magnificent flag in behalf of Col. John W. Vroo- 
man, through the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Paine — In the name of the Columbus Association I 
sincerely thank you for this beautiful flag. It will afford 
me great pleasure to take it home to the boys, who of < 
<50urse, know nothing about it. They knew nothing 
about the contest. I am the only member of the Colum- 
bus Association here, but I promise you at the next meet- 
ing you will hear from us. This will encourage us to go 
forward and build up, and we expect to be at the next 
meeting in full force. [Applause.] 

President Farley — ^The chairman of the delegation from 
"Cleveland will kindly take the platform or someone he 
may delegate to accept the next prize. I would also ask 
Mr. Charles W. Scovel of the Pittsburg Association to 
step forward. [Applause.] It affords me very great 
pleasure to introduce to this convention Mr. H. H. 
Ward of the Cleveland Association, to whom has been 
awarded the next prize, given to that association showing 
the largest percentage of increase since the last annual 
convention. This prize will be presented by Mr. Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburg, Pa., and I present him to you, 
and will ask that he and Mr. Ward take the centre of the 
stage and be in the lime-light. [Applause.] 

Mr. Scovel — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : In 
*he crowded program of this morning, five minutes were 
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assigned for this interesting function, and I think perhaps 
I am not overstating it in saying that at least two of 
these minutes have been overlapped by Col. Goulden's 
eloquent remarks so that I have 
before me the impossible task of 
saying something in three minutes 
by the clock that would be worthy 
of being said by the eloquent 
donor of this flag, my friend Col. 
Vrooman, who, as you know, is 
one whose speech is silver, and 
that task is made all the harder 
by having to follow one whose 
very silence is Goulden. [Laugh- 
ter.] 1 will have to give it up, 
and can only say with Mark An- 
tony, **I am no orator as Brutus 
is, but only a plain blunt man.'' 
do not know what this flag means to those who fought 
and bled for it long ago, but I do know something of what 
it means to us in these later days of peace, and that it 
may, even under these quiet circumstances, still stir us. 

I remember once wandering along through the crooked 
and abrupt streets of a foreign town, hearing outlandish 
sounds and seeing outlandish sights, feeling myself a 
stranger in a strange land, and suddenly turning a corner 
by the American consulate and coming across **01d Glory" 
right above me. It was a great surprise. In an instant 
I was standing before it hat in hand, and I am not a bit 
ashamed to say that there was a big lump in my throat. 
That is the way **01d Glory" can impress us under all 
eircumstances. It is the noble emblem of an undivided 
country, of our native land, fit prize indeed for any 
worthy achievement among men, and to you, gentlemen 
of the Cleveland Association, we are able to say that it is 
a worthy achievement you have made by which you 
have won this prize. Among the thirty-five associations 
organized before the convention of 1902, you have made 
by far the greatest increase in membership. That is a 
noble accomplishment, and it indicates, and fairly should 
indicate, progress along all the good work that makes 
the noble results that we are all striving for in this asso- 
ciation movement, for we of course assume that none of 
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this growth is due to any rebating in dues or anything of 
that sort. It is ** good business" no doubt. [Laughter.^ 
The other flag was presented to the new association, and. 
may be said to represent a prize to stimulate volume of 
new business. A mighty good thing is new business, if it 
is good business, and we have no doubt that all five 
cases of this year's writing will prove to be good busi- 
ness, but this prize is for the preservation of the renewals 
we might say. It is a prize to stimulate the utmost care 
in collecting and keeping on the books the business 
already there, the old associations; and I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that I think it quite as important for the 
National Association that the old associations should be 
kept in a good strong condition as it is that new ones be 
placed where there are none now. [Applause.] The 
achievement of the Cleveland Association has been to 
increase its membership 48 per cent, during the last year. 
After many years of honorable, active and skilful labor, 
you have indeed well deserved this beautiful prize which 
I have the pleasure now of presenting to you. May its 
stars lead you on to still finer achievement in your own 
home field, and may its stripes ever bind you closer in 
loyalty to the National Association. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ward — Mr. President and Gentlemen: As I saw 
these two beautiful emblems of our nation, I could not 
but feel that these flags, given as they are to two Ohio 
Associations, should for the moment be draped over the- 
head of the grand old man of Cleveland, the veteran of 
the Civil War and Indian War, the man who was one of 
the charter members of the Cleveland Association and 
who has done so much to build it up, and has assisted so 
materially as your vice-president in creating the Colum- 
bus Association — Capt. F. A. Kendall. [Applause.] My 
only regret at this moment is that our worthy president, 
Mr. Norris, one of our delegates, was unavoidably de- 
tained, owing to the illness of his wife, and could not be 
here to receive this flag in person. During my term as 
president of the Cleveland Association he was chairman 
of the executive committee, and when he was placed in 
nomination for president of the association I immediately 
knew that something would be doing. He was one of 
the best chairmen that we ever had. He has proved to- 
be one of the best presidents that we ever had. He has. 
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increased our association membership the last year from 
seventy-nine to one hundred and seventeen. [Applause.] 

The Cleveland Association, gentlemen, stands for high 
ideals in oar business; really it could not well afford to 
do anything else with such men as Captain Kendall and 
others who were present at the formation of that organi- 
zation. We thank you for this flag; we thank the gener- 
ous donor for the flag ; and we assure you that we will 
see to it that its folds never trail in the dust while it is in 
our keeping. You know that Ohio has a reputation of 
standing by the flag, whenever it has been called upon to 
hold up the flag, and Ohioans have always done so, and 
done so in a manner that is worthy of the country, and 
I assure you that the Cleveland Association will endeavor 
to guard this flag and to remember what it is given for, 
in the same way in which the Ohio boys in the past have 
followed behind it. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The audience then rose and sang most feelingly **The 
Star Spangled Banner, " after which three cheers were 
given for **01d Glory." 

Col. Goulden — ^Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolu- 
tion at this point that is appropriate. Before doing so, I 
beg the indulgence of the chairman and the house for 
just one moment. I am authorized to say by the donor 
of these flags that the prizes will be continued. There is 
opportunity ahead for other associations than Ohio to 
capture the prizes. These flags are the sole property of 
the associations winning them ; they are not to be re- 
turned. I move you, therefore, that a rising vote of 
thanks be extiended to the gentleman, our good friend 
and comrade — ^for he is a comrade of all of you in spirit 
and reality — for his patriotic and generous gifts. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote. 

President Farley — ^Now, gentlemen, we have got to 
expedite matters a little, and I want to say that we in- 
tended to have the letter of the committee on awards for 
the prize essays read, but it has been mislaid. However, 
I would say that they endorsed very highly all the papers 
received, and stated over their signature that it was very 
diflBcult indeed to discriminate until they got down to the 
flnal points of the essay, but that the papers were very 
able and the association might well be proud to have had 
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•snch competitors for the prizes. I am now going to ask 
Mr. Devney to read his paper, and thus progress the busi- 
ness of the session. [Applause.] 

Mr. Devney then read the following essay on * 'Build- 
ing for the Future" ; 

The truth of the saying that "every man is the architect 
of his own fortune" becomes more apparent the more we 
study the lives of men. Indeed we find that he is not 
only the architect, but the actual 
builder as well. 

As a good architect first care- 
fully plans his undertakings and 
then sees that skilled workmen 
properly execute them, so also a 
man who would build a desirable 
career should first carefully map 
it out, and then qualify himself to 
build it as he has planned. 

He who selects the profession of 
selling life insurance for his life 
work, should possess the rare- 
qualities of an instructor, in order 
to demonstrate the great beneficent 
results of life insurance, and also power to persuade men 
to take advantage of it. 

He should decide what position he will attain, setting 
his mark well in advance so that it may be ever as a 
beacon light guiding him onward, and then lay his plans 
to reach it. In doing so he must not expect to attain the 
top at once, but rather by sure, successive stages. His 
whole aim should be to get the good will and confidence 
of his community, and to secure a large number of regular 
patrons, whom he will not only be able to write again and 
again, but who will exert their influence over others to 
insure with him. 

In building a foundation for success he should get his 
personal equipment, implements and environments as 
they should be ; arranging them all with the idea of per- 
manency. Every act has a bearing on the future and he 
should so build each day that nothing will have to be torn 
away, but all that he does will be such as to be amply able 
to bear that which is placed above it. 
He should select a territory in which he will be satisfied 
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to live and work, taking into consideration business and 
climatic conditions and other personal preferences, so 
that his progress will not be hampered by inconvenience 
or discontent. 

He should connect himself with a company in which he 
has complete confidence and determine to continue in its 
employ just as long as it is advantageous to do so. If he 
does make a change, it should be done only after he has 
carefully considered what he is relinquishing, as well as 
what he is to acquire. 

He should make a contract on a commission basis with 
a long term of renewals, so that the regularity of his 
income will increase, and also that he may keep in close 
touch with his patrons. Having insured a person once it 
will be easier to do so again if the insured be satisfied 
with his previous purchases. 

He should familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
principles upon which the science of life insurance is 
based, the various forms of policies which his company 
issues, and also its methods of doing business ; next tak- 
ing up the study of other companies, beginning first by 
acquainting himself with those most active in his field. 

He should carefully prepare himself in the art of selling 
life insurance by studying some very excellent works 
\^4lich have been published on the subject, by observing 
the methods of other successful solicitors and by studying 
buman nature; noting what will influence, what will 
please and what will offend. 

He should take a sufficiently active and proper interest 
in the business and social affairs of his community to 
become identified with its influential citizens and be 
recognized as one of them. The prestige of his position 
will not only assist him in his work, but he will be better 
able to do business with the class of men who take large 
policies. 

Since concentrated efforts are most potent he should 
devote his entire time to his chosen profession and work 
hard, not only doing those things which he is required to 
do, but supererogating. His work should be systematic, 
steady and regular, regardless of whether results are 
large or small for certain periods. 

In canvassing he should always remember that the 
most important point is to create a desire. If that is 
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properly done, the many objections which are usually 
brought up by prospects will fade away, but if the desire 
is not created they will make ** mountains out of mole 
hills." The desire should be so strong that it will endure 
until the policy matures. 

He should be temperate in all things and save a suffi- 
cient amount of his income to insure his comfort and 
that of those depending upon him during disastrous and 
unproductive periods. 

Sincerity and truth should be emblazoned upon hi& 
banner and enter into all that he does, whether in busi- 
ness or otherwise. His dealings with his fellowmen and 
his company should be such as to inspire them with con- 
fidence in him. He should always consider their interests 
— which are really his own — advising in each case the 
policy which his best for the applicant according to his 
condition, never attempting to have his company assume 
risks which are not up to the standard, and obeying all 
instructions promptly. 

He should not overestimate dividends, but rather under- 
estimate them, so that the actual results will greatly 
please the policyholders. He should get one hundred 
cents on the dollar for every policy he sells and never be 
guilty of twisting, except in rare cases where it is clearly 
evident that changing would be beneficial to the poliojr- 
holder. 

He should talk up his company and not run down 
others, and thus keep the respect of his competitors and 
elevate the tone of his profession ; ever remembering that 
professional ethics should be scrupulously observed. 

By pursuing these methods of honesty and industry, 
systematically and persistently, always remembering the 
object for which he is working, and making each act such 
that it will be a step towards accomplishing it, he will 
not fail to establish a permanent business and reap the 
rewards which he deserves. 

President Farley — The convention will now hear the 
prize essay to which was awarded the Williams vase. I 
would also state incidentally that we will have to post- 
pone until the session tomorrow morning the presenta- 
tion of the $25 in gold ; likewise the second and third 
prizes, and immediately after the reading of the essay 
the convention will be called on to name the nominating 
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committee. I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. Jefferies of the Philadelphia Association, who will 
read his essay. 

Mr. Jefferies then read the following essay on **Build- 
ing for the Future'' : 

** Keep thy heart with all dlllgeDce; for out of it are the issues of life. 
Turu Dot to the right hand Dor to the left, remove thy feet from evil.'' 

— Proverbs of Solomon, 

It was once the custom to refer to a man's business as 
his "calling." There is a wonderful significance in the 
term. The sea calls to the sailor, the soil to the farmer ; 
and happy the man who has lis- 
tened to and obeyed the call, for 
he has found himself. The voice of 
natural aptitude impels endeavor 
along certain lines. The successful 
life insurance man has not drifted 
into the work. Innate forces have 
compelled him to follow the call- 
ing of life insurance. He builds 
upon solid foundations. He has 
faith in himself and belief in his 
calling. 

Assuming then, such a general 
agent, with fair field and contract, 
what character of work is best cal- 
-culated to make his business enduring ? The general agent 
has manifold relationships, and attendant responsibilities 
to^his company, to his solicitors, to his competitors, to the 
<5ommunity; and upon their recognition and fulfilment 
depends his measure of success. He must know his com- 
pany, its history, its statistics, its policy forms and varia- 
tions. He need not be an actuary, but familiarity with 
the science of life insurance is indispensable. He must 
know the rules and regulations of his company, obey 
them himself, and insist upon their observance by his 
subordinates. These rules have not been lightly framed. 
Experience has dictated them. They have contributed 
largely to the success of the companies, and in a like 
degree an agency. 

Probably the most difficult problems which confront a 
general agent are the selection and management of his 
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agency force. He must know his territory, its popula- 
tion, its industries, and select his representatives accord- 
ingly. Best results can be obtained in rural districts by 
giving exclusive rights to solicitors over limited fields, 
making their tenure depend upon the production of a 
certa,in minimum. As a man is known by the company 
he keeps, so an agency is judged by its solicitors. They 
must be men of good character and honest endeavor. 

The general agent should not permit himself to be- 
come an office man. Competent bookkeepers and clerks 
must relieve him of routine work. He should be out in 
the field, encouraging his people to energetic effort, help- 
ing them over obstacles, instructing, sympathizing, inspir- 
ing, making opportunities for them, giving them pros- 
pects which he might perhaps easily close himself, and in 
every possible way instilling his agency corps with his 
own spirit of confidence and enthusiasm. He must be 
their leader, their mentor, and their friend. He should 
preach and practice tne blessed gospel of hard work. 
"Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all 
things to industry . " Frequent meetings for instruction 
and conference are helpful, while an occasional banquet, 
picnic, or jubilee will lighten the labor and sweeten the 
toil of all. 

The question of compensation must be determined by 
the limitations of the general agent's contract. Ad- 
vances are to be discouraged. Generally speaking, the 
good agent does not need advances, the poor one will not 
earn them. They are often necessary when opening 
territory, or educating men new to the work, but should 
be discontinued as soon as conditions permit. The gen- 
eral agent must be beware and be wise when dealing with 
the solicitor with a **record" as his recommendation. 
Many a gold watch "won" in record-breaking contests is 
now dangling beneath the sign of the three golden balls, 
while the man who broke the record is going the rounds 
seeking another advance. His business is open to the 
fatal objection that it does not renew. "It is easier to 
build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel." Perman- 
ence can only be obtained by procuring business through 
proper methods. Paid-for business is a renewing busi- 
ness. The prevention of future lapse should begin when 
the application is written. Rebating is an alluring quick- 
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8and; but business thus obttiined cannot withsta,nd the* 
stress of the full second year's premium. Whatever majr 
be said of the ethics of rebating, there can be no doubtr 
that it is bad business. The agent who builds for the- 
future will have none of it. The practice of persuading 
applicants to take more insurance than they can carry 
is another fruitful cause of lapse. The suggestion of a 
reduced policy with proper credit for the part surrendered 
is often effective in retaining a portion of the business. 

No department of an agent's work demands stricter 
surveillance and more systematized effort than what 
might be termed the Department for the Prevention of 
Waste. The delinquent list must be jealously watched. 
Policyholders must be guarded against their own negli- 
gence. By personal letter and interview, by circular and 
illustration, they must be constrained to renew, and when 
the agent has exhausted every means at his command, 
the home office should communicate with the delinquent. 

A word in regard to an agent's attitude towards com- 
petitors. Competition should not be construed into con- 
demnation, nor comparison into defamation. The twister 
is a despoiler, who builds a tottering edifice with stolen 
materials. Life underwriters' associations have lessened 
the evils of strenuous competition. Fraternal relations 
should exist among men who follow the same high call- 
ing, and agents build wisely who actively affiliate with 
these organizations. 

This far we have had in mind the materials out of 
which the enduring business is to be constructed, but 
beyond and above all these things, there is a higher 
thought. The life insurance agent is engaged in a noble 
work. He is an ambassador of thrift. In a large and 
beautiful sense he is a trustee of Providence, entrusted 
with the advancement of a business which alleviates 
suffering and want. His soul must be possessed with the 
lofty ideals of his calling. Not only for pecuniary gain 
must he labor, but with strong purpose and pure endeavor 
he must faithfully render his measure of service to man« 
kind. In serving well, he will build enduringly, and men 
with eyes to see, will perceive in his work a fitting presen- 
tation of the business beautiful. 

President Farley — ^The secretary will now call the roll, 
and as each association is named the chairman of the 
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delegation will rise and present the name of the member 
who is to represent them on the nominating committee. 
I want to also state that the nominating committee will 
meet at 8 o'clock this evening in the next room to that 
occupied by the registration bareaa of the local associa- 
tion at the Hotel Rennert. Mr. Secretary, will you please 
call the roll. 

The secretary then called the roll and the following 
gentlemen were appointed members of the nominating 
committee : 

Baltimore — Matthew S. Brenan. 

Boston — F. C. Sanborn. 

Chicago — R. D. Bokum. 

Cincinnati — John A. Ringold. 

Cleveland— Ca])t. F. A. Kendall. 

Columbus — ^E C. PainQ. 

Connecticut — E S. Gordy. 

Delaware — Frank Woolley. 

District of Columbia — ^Thomas P. Morgan. 

Georgia — J. S. Cameron. 

Hudson Valley— C. P. Sadlier. 

Indiana — E. G. Ritchie. 

Iowa — Robert N. Merritt. 

Kansas City — C. C. Courtney. 

Maine — J. W. Fitzpatrick. 

Western Massachusetts — George H. Wilkins. 

Michigan — William Van Sickle. 

Minnesota — George W. Rodenburg. 

New Hampshire — John W. Harmon. 

New York — Richard E. Cochran. 

Western New York — ^W. J. Robinson. 

Central Pennsylvania — J. F. Mitzell. 

Peoria — George L. Root. 

Philadelphia — Richard Fisher. 

Pittsburg — Graham C. Wells. 

Toledo— T. J. Stewart. 

Vermont — Smith S. Ballard. 

President Farley — Can the secretary inform me if all 
the delegations who are present at the convention have 
named representatives? 

The Secretary — I believe they have. 

President Farley — I will announce to the convention, 
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subject to their pleasure, that it is now within twelve 
minutes of the time appointed for adjournment, and the 
unfinished part of the morning program, consisting of the 
presentation of a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold, won 
by Mr. Cardozo of New York, presentation of a prize of 
fifteen dollars in gold and another prize of ten dollars in 
gold, and new business, we have been unable to reach. 
I would like to have the sense of the convention, through 
the motion of some one, as to whether we shall adjourn 
now rather than undertake anything during the next 
twelve minutes. 

On motion the convention adjourned until 9.30 a. m., 

Thursday. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The convention was called to order at 9.30 a. m. Thurs- 
day » t)y President Farley. 

President Farley — The chair would announce that if 
any of the members, any of the delegates, rather, still 
have in their possession certificates of transportation — I 
understood a short while ago that the chairman of the 
committee on transportation is going to have one or two 
stamped at the railroad station during the morning — and 
if anyone else has any, or if anybody knows of anyone 
who may want to have the matter attended to, it would 
be very well to tell them that they must have it done 
promptly this morning. We are qualified as far as the 
requirements are concerned, but those who want to avail 
themselves, as I said yesterday, of one hundred cents on 
the dollar by paying thirty- three and one-third, had better 
get their certificates in early this morning. We have a 
certificate here for Mr. George B. Spear, Mr. F. H. 
Garrigues. If anybody is acquainted with these gentle- 
men, will he kindly state that the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee has their tickets ready for them. I would 
at this stage of the proceedings inform the New York 
delegation that it would be well to have someone selected 
to receive the prize which is to be awarded to Mr. W. C. 
Johnson. As I am informed, he is not present. All right, 
I have the gentleman's name. The other prize to New 
Tork has been attended to. Is any member of the com- 
mittee on credentials present? I will call that up later. 

The conventon is informed that the number of tickets 
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disposed of for the banquet this evening is very encourag- 
ing to the life underwriters of Baltimore as regards the 
number, but anybody who has not availed himself of the 
privilege of securing one can do so upon the arrival of Mr. 
Savage of that association. There is an excess over the 
two hundred guaranteed, but we would like to have as 
large an attendance as possible this evening at the Hotel 
Rennert. The committee appointed by the chair, con- 
sisting of ex-Presidenfe Wyman, chairman, ex-President 
Plummer, and Mr. H. H. Ward, to whom was referred 
the question of devising some means whereby the labors 
of the chief executive might be ameliorated or shared in 
or otherwise handled to the satisfaction of this body, by 
making suggestions, will now report if they are ready. 
Is ex-President Wyman here? 

Mr. Wyman did not respond. 

President Farley — The committee are conspicuous by 
their absence evidently. I will ask if Mr. Moore Sanborn 
is in the room. 

Mr. Sanborn did not answer. 

President Farley—It is suggested that we call upon 
our distinguished delegate, Mr. Tolman, whose persua- 
sive powers are well known, to select a coadjutor and 
kindly step over to the Rennert and bring in all who 
may be there waiting to be sent for. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Tolman, will you kindly expedite matters by your own 
return ? [Applause. ] 

Mr. Tolman retired from the hall on his mission, and 
immediately returned with characteristic promptness, 
and announced that Mr. Wyman was present. 

Mr. Wyman — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention : Your committee to whom that question was 
referred whishes to report that it is its opinion that 
owing to the brief time allowed it to consider this ques- 
tion, it deems it better that the matter be referred back 
to the executive committee for careful and thorough con- 
sideration and further recommendation. It is a matter 
of too great importance for us in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to draft any resolution that should be considered as 
permanent to be followed in future. We would there- 
fore like to be relieved, and recommend that this question 
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be referred to the executive committee for earefnl con- 
sideration. 

Col. Goulden — ^I move you, sir, that the committee be 
continued, with instructions to report at the mid-year 
meeting to the executive committee, the conclusions they 
have arrived at. 

The motion was seconded by several delegates. 

President Farley — It has been moved and seconded that 
the committee of three, consisting of ex-President Wy man, 
ex-President Plummer and Delegate H. H. Ward, be con« 
tinned as a committee to report at the mid-year meeting 
of said executive committee their suggestions in regard 
to the improved condition hoped to be obtained in reliev- 
ing the chief executive of his arduous labors. As many 
as are in favor of that motion will please say **Aye." 

The motion was carried. 

Col. Goulden — In reading the newspapers (which are 
always correct in matters of this character) I saw it 
stated that a suggestion of the finance committee was 
laid on the table yesterday with power of the chairman 
to call it up again. Is that correct? 

President Farley — Will the secretary kindly reply to 
that? 

Secretary Mason — There was a motion made to the 
effect that the report be called up on the return of the 
chairman of the finance committee. 

Col. Goulden — Then I desire to call up that report and 
move that the suggestions made by the finance commit- 
tee be referred to the same committee, of which ex-Presi- 
dent Wyman is the chairman, for their consideration. 

President Farley — It has been moved that the sugges- 
tion of the finance committee as to the desirability of 
increasing the per capita tax, payable to the National 
treasury, be continued and reported to the executive com- 
mittee at its mid-year meeting of 1904. Are you ready 
for the question? 

The motion was carried. 

President Farley — Are there any other committees that 
desire to report? 

There being no response. President Farley continued : 

Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
a gentleman who kindly consented to accept an invitation 
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•extended to read before this convention a paper in which 
will be contained an account of the recent actuarial con- 
gress, containing a review of the topics discussed thereat, 
which are of interest to those engaged in the field work 
of life insurance — John Tatlofck, Esq., associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and 
secretary of the Actuarial Society of America. Gentle- 
men, I present to you with much pleasure, Mr. John Tat- 
lock. 

Mr. Tatlock then read the following paper on **The 
Recent Actuarial Congress — a Review of the Topics Dis- 
cussed Thereat, Which Are of Interest to Those Engaged 
in the Field Work of Life Insurance" : 

A distinguishing characteristic of our day is the very 
general recognition of the value of organized and formal 
conference. Ifc is true that the underlying idea is not 
new. It exists as a basal principle in all forms of consti- 
tutional government ; legislative enactment depends pri- 
marily upon prescribed forms of discussion. Deliberate 
boards and commissions for the examination of questions 
affecting national interests have been the recourse of 
ministers for some generations, and the idea has found its 
latest and highest development in the reference of ques- 
tions at issue between nations, which were formerly 
■decided by an appeal to arms, for settlement in the — 
temporarily at least — calm, judicial and well-tempered 
atmosphere of the Hague Tribunal. The great scientific 
societies of the world now count their periods of continu- 
ous life and activity by one or more centuries, and many 
associations for the advancement of humanitarian inter- 
ests and progress in the well-being of mankind have 
reached a ripe old age. But it is the present generation 
which has seen the rapid and pervasive extension of this 
idea of association for conference and discussion. Mem- 
bers of every recognized profession, perhaps one might 
say of almost every trade, now meet at periodical inter- 
vals, and in some organized form, for the furtherance 
and development of their particular interests. In the 
domain of that large and increasing field of commercial 
and economic enterprise, with which you and I are con- 
nected, this National Association of Life Underwriters, 
which I have the honor to address today, is a striking 
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example of the belief in the benefits to be secured by the 
application of the principle stated and that from a digni- 
fied interdependence in matters and questions affecting 
the common good is to be derived the advancement of 
individual interests. 

So also in this generation the bounds and limits of asso- 
ciation have been extended. In several countries there 
have existed for many years societies and institutes com« 
posed for the most part of the actuarial officers of life 
insurance companies, but including also government 
officers connected with the management of state pension 
and annuity funds, government insurance offices, organ- 
ized and carried on not only for the benefit of the citizen 
but also for the employe of the state, state savings banks 
and other public and private institutions requiring, for 
their proper management and conduct, more or less of 
actuarial advice and supervision. But it was not until 
1895 that, in accordance with a plan conceived and carried 
out by the then director general of the Belgium Savings 
Bank and under the auspices of the Belgium government, 
there met at Brussels the first International Congress of 
Actuaries. Comprising members from sixteen countries, 
representatives of government offices and departments 
and of private enterprises, including life insurance com« 
panies, the recurrence of the meeting of the Congress was 
established and assured by the formation of a continuing 
body, composed of representative members of the con- 
gress from different countries, entitled the permanent 
committee, in accordance with whose plans there met in 
New York in the week beginning August 31, 1903, the 
fourth International Congress of Actuaries. The mem- 
bership of this Congress was diversified as had been that 
of the previous Congresses, a dozen countries being repre- 
sented, and nearly all by members of government depart- 
ments designated as official delegates to the Congress by 
the authorities of the respective nations from which they 
came. The United States government gave its official 
recognition to the Congress by the courteous acceptance 
by the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, secretary of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor, of the post of honorary 
president of the Congress, and by the appointment by 
President Roosevelt, as official delegates of the United 
States government, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, oommis- 
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fiioner of labor, Hon. James B. Garfield, chief of the 
bureau of corporations and Hon. S. N. D. North, director 
of the census. 

While the subjects discussed in the scientific work of 
the Congress cover a wide range, topics relating more or 
less directly to the practice of life Insurance, or allied 
thereto, naturally occupy a place of some prominence, 
and it was with the idea, that those whose lives are de- 
voted to the prosecution of efforts which tend to the up- 
building and onward progress of that great institution and 
the further extension of its benefits, might find something 
of interest in a brief review of a portion of the questions 
presented to the Congress, that the invitation, extended 
by the oflBoers of this association to address you on this 
occasion, was accepted. 

Of general interest is the question of the duration of 
human life and the increase — or the reverse — in longevity 
during the past century. On this subject, those who are 
ongaged in the business of life insurance are naturally 
supposed to be possessed of the most authoritative infor- 
mation obtainable, and I have no doubt but that, in the 
respective communities in which you dwell, many of you 
are continually approached with inquiries relative thereto. 
Three papers on this topic were presented to the Con- 
gress. The respective authors dwelt in the first instance 
upon the quality of the data and material available 
which, as you well know, is not of a high order, due to 
the crude and often erroneous methods used in the collec- 
tion of statistics relating to population and to the records 
of births and deaths; which methods, though greatly 
improved in Great Britain for instance in the last half of 
the Nineteenth Century and in our own country in the 
last quarter, were of such a nature before those periods 
as to render conclusions, based upon data collected in the 
first fifty or seventy-five years of the century, worthy of 
acceptance to but a limited degree. This fact should be 
borne in mind in the consideration of any statements 
relative to the rate of mortality, or conclusions as to the 
duration of human life, based upon returns concerning 
the general population. Mr. Warner, the actuary of the 
Law Union & Crown Insurance Company of London, 
showed in his paper that ** there is a distinct decrease in 
the rate of mortality as the century progresses, taking all 
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ages into consideration," but that *'the weight of the im- 
provement falls on the early years of life." This result, 
based by Mr. Warner on the registrar-general's returns 
for England and Wales, is in accordance with the prevail- 
ing understanding that infant and child life has been the 
principal beneficiary of the improvements in sanitary 
conditions and in the general conditions of life, to which 
we are accustomed to refer as indisputable evidence of 
our progress in civilization. Indeed, Mr. Warner showed 
further that for male lives of the age of twenty-five 
years and over, the improvement in longevity, from 1840 
to 1900, is less than one year, and for female lives less 
than two years, while taking lives above the age of fifty- 
five years a diminution in average longevity appears in- 
stead of an increase. 

Mr. Gore, the actuary of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, submitted an investigation based upon 
the * 'available mortality statistics of some of the larger 
cities* (of the United States) whose records are assumed 
to be reliable, especially during the latter half of the cen- 
tury. A comparison of the death rates of these cities at 
different periods should show the probable tendency of 
the death rate of the country, although, of course, it can- 
not measure that death rate." From his investigations 
Mr. Gore developed conclusions substantially in accord- 
ance with those reached by Mr. Warner, namely that 
* * there was a large decrease in the death rate at the 
youngest ages, a small decrease up to age fifty and au 
increase thereafter, especially in the oldest ages." It is 
worthy of notice, I think, that the results for England as 
stated show the change from an increase to a decrease to 
take place at about age fifty-five years, while in the 
United States it seems to take place at about the age of 
fifty years. An important feature of Mr. Gore's paper 
is contained in the information which it affords in refer- 
ence to the change in the rate of mortality from cer- 
tain specified diseases. Taking the statistics of the 
groups of cities on which Mr. Gore bases his investiga- 
tions for the period of thirty years from 1870, it appears 
that there has been a well-defined decrease in the rate 
of deaths from typhoid fever, both in the North and 
and South ; a notable decrease in deaths from phthisis, 
accompanied, however, by an increase in the deaths from 
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pneumonia and bronchitis, while the deaths from apoplexy 
and diseases of the heart and kidneys show a large in- 
crease in rate. The apparently well marked decrease in 
deaths from phthisis may, as pointed out by Mr. Gore, 
**be partially accounted for by the fact that some cases 
diagnosed formerly as phthisis are now classified differ- 
ently, especially as bronchitis and pneumonia, and the 
increase in the rate from pneumonia and the very slight 
increase from bronchitis may bear out this theory to 
some extent." It is, however, to be noted in this connec- 
tion that if the results pertaining to phthisis, pneumonia 
and bronchitis are grouped together the aggregate still 
sliows a well-defined decrease in the death rate from these 
diseases due, it may be concluded, to a decided actual 
decrease in the rate from phthisis. In the results of an 
investigation restricted to the mortality experienced in 
the Netherlands, Messrs. Paraira and Landre of Amster 
dam, showed that the maximum of the expectation of life 
has increased about nine years, interesting as showing 
the results to be obtained in a given locality by improve- 
ments in sanitary science and in general conditions of 
life, the improvement, however, being most marked in 
the period of infant life. To sum up, it cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence that the duration of adult 
life has increased to any great extent ; such improvement 
as appears for the whole of life is mostly due to a de- 
crease of mortality at the periods of infancy and child- 
hood; but it may be said that all those infiuenoes of 
modern life, which seem to tend to greater health and a 
deferment of the time of death, have added something to 
the stock of vitality of healthy human lives and that 
general consent will not be given to the statement of one 
of the speakers at the Congress, to the effect that the 
evidence ** indicates not an addition to the vitality of the 
strong, but a diminution of the fatalities of the weak." 

The subject of war mortality was taken up by Mr. 
Schooling, the actuary of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany of London, in a paper which is of special interest to 
citizens of the United States, because it discusses the 
mortality exx)erienced in active service by militia and 
volunteers, the main resource of this country in the un- 
fortunate event of extended hostilities either within or 
without our own borders. Mr. Schooling reviews the 
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experience of the Suuth African War. He finds, as wa» 
to be expected, that the mortality of officers from wounds 
was greatly in excess of that experienced by the m.en, 
while the mortality from disease was less. Marked dif- 
ferences between the mortality experienced by the regu- 
lars, the yeomany and Colonial troops are shown, and as 
the aggregate figures covering the whole period of the 
war, which show these differences, illustrate also the 
difference in mortality as between officers and men, I 
venture to quote them in this place: 

YEARLY DEATH RATES. 

OFFICERS. MEN. 

ReguJars 5.4% 3.9% 

Yeomanry 6.9% 5.6% 

Colonials 4.4% 3.0% 

These figures show the total mortality both from battle 
and disease. It must be remembered that they show only 
the actual losses due to service in face of the enemy ; they 
do not cover the additional risk, which must also be 
regarded by an insurance company which grants policies 
covering war insurance, namely the risk of deterioration 
of the whole class of lives insured under such policies, 
lives not lost on the battlefield nor passing away in hos- 
pital, but impaired by the exigencies of service and the 
unhealthy conditions of camp life, the future mortality 
under which is not provided for without an extra charge, 
doubtless at least equal in amount to that necessary to 
cover the actual risk of field service during a period of 
extended hostilities. On this subject, Mr. Schida of 
Japan contributed a paper dealing with the mortality of 
the war between China and Japan in 1894 and 1895, a war 
noted for its terrible carnage on both sea and land and 
distinguished also by the fact that the army losses from 
disease alone were nearly eight and one-half times the 
losses in battle. Mr. Hann of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society contributed a painstaking 9,nd exhaustive 
examination of the mortality experienced in the military 
and naval forces of the United States during the several 
wars in which we have been engaged. He found an extra 
mortality during the War of the Rebellion of about 10 
per cent., a result far in excess of any European experi- 
ence during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
except that of the Crimean War. He points out the 
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interesting fact that the sanitary condition of the army 
of the United States in time of peace has vastly improved ; 
''since 1872, the death rate from all caases is about 40 per 
cent, of what it was at that time; and the death rate 
from sickness alone has fallen almost as much." He 
rshows also that the experience of an army and navy class 
covering a period of twenty years from 1881, and includ- 
ing about 10,000 policies exposed to risk, results in an 
excess charge per annum of about one-half of 1 per cent., 
a result which is in agreement with the established 
charge of some life insurance companies, mainly British, 
assuming professional military risks in time of peace. 

Probably no subject before the Congress attracted more 
attention, nor excited more earnest discussion, than that 
of the future rate of interest. Of importance to all in- 
vestors, it has a peculiar significance to life insurance 
companies. As pointed out by more than one speaker, 
on account of the large proportion of endowment policies, 
as well as other contracts involving large premiums and 
reserves, now on the books of the life companies, fluctua- 
tions in the rate of interest have more bearing upon life 
contracts ^than fluctuations in the rate of mortality. 
Many interesting facts and statements were brought out 
in the discussion on this subject, but the time at my dis- 
posal does not admit of more than the mere mention of 
the most pertinent and striking, namely: that the 
increase in gold production does not affect permanently 
the rate of interest ; that modern facilities for the trans- 
fer of money tend to equalize the rate at any given date 
in all the financial centers ; that the observed facts show 
that it is an utter fallacy to hold that the abundance of 
money or the progressive accumulation of wealth produce 
low rates of interest ; that the controlling factor which 
determines the rate of interest ''depends upon the esti- 
mates formed in men's minds of what the future produc- 
tiveness of capital will be"; and the significant fact, 
closely correlated with the slight but general increase in 
the rate of interest now going on, that all government 
obligations, with the exception of those of the United 
States, have fallen in price in the last six years. As to 
conclusions for the future, to quote first from the authors 
of the papers presented on this subject, Dr. Grossman of 
Vienna considered that at least interest will go no lower; 
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Mr. Hankar of the Belgium Savings Bank showed that 
for Belgium a positive tendency to increase is noticeable ; 
Mr. Burn of the Prudential Assurance Company of Lon- 
don argued that the general tendency in the rate of 
interest is to fall. Other speakers expressed opinions, 
that any present increase cannot be considered as per- 
manent ; that the rate will not be higher than at present ; 
that there will be no further decrease; that **the reaction 
Against the excessive depression in the rate of interest 
brought on about the year 1896, by the extreme accumu- 
lation of cautious and timid capital, has produced a reac- 
tion in the opposite direction, of which we are not yet 
■able to see the limits, and it is quite conceivable that it 
may go on to a much greater extent than is generally 
believed"; that "there is no reason whatever to believe 
in the permanent and secular diminution of the rate of 
interest." Of course the bottom must be reached at 
some time, and many believe that the bottom was actually 
reached six years ago. 

It was probably a surprise to many members of the 
<Uongress to learn of the many attempts, extending over 
nearly sixty years, to engraft into the insurance business 
of this country the division of health insurance. In an 
historical review on this subject, confined to the United 
States, Mr. Messenger, the actuary of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, traced the history of the numerous 
attempts, mostly ending in failure, to follow in the foot- 
steps of the British Friendly Societies in providing indem- 
nity to the wage-earner for loss of earnings during periods 
-of illness. While the lack of attainment of success was 
due somewhat to the incompetence of the mangers of the 
American institutions, in their failure to realize the diffi- 
culties and requirements of the problem, the lack of 
interest and of appreciation on the part of the class to be 
benefited must be largely held responsible for the non- 
success of those first-established institutions. The results 
of the assumption of this class of business, during the 
last six years, by the strong and energetic accident com- 
panies of this country will be looked for with interest. 
On this subject, Dr. Eucken-Addenhausen of the Imperial 
•German Department of the Interior, spoke of the state 
health and old age insurance, obligatory upon the people 
of the German Empire whose income is less than two 
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thousand marks per annum, covering practically all the- 
wage-earners of the country. He stated that the reasons 
for compulsory insurance against sickness are, that the 
health of the people shall be improved; that a better 
standard of living shall by such insurance be maintained, 
and that a higher degree of fitness for military service 
shall thereby be reached. A^^ou know, the ramifica- 
tions of this scheme of the German State, for providing 
against illness and for old age, are of enormous extent, 
and the results of its operation are watched with careful 
attention by economists of all nations. One fact may be 
noted, that the establishment of this state insurance has 
given an enormous impetus in Germany to the business 
of the private life insurance companies. Similar state 
schemes have been proposed by publicists of other coun- 
tries as remedies for reducing the friction of the present- 
day industrial situation, but it is a serious question, 
especially under a really popular form of government, 
if the advantage to be gained by providing in sickness 
and old age for those who in active life, and under the 
most favorable circumstances, merely live from day to 
day, would justify the necessary increase in the burden 
of taxation. 

Instruction on actuarial subjects in colleges and univer- 
sities at home and abroad, was a theme that received due 
attention from the members of the Congress. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that, in the broadening of the 
curriculum of our educational institutions, the subject of 
life insurance may properly find a place as one branch of 
economics, but those more nearly in touch with the sub- 
ject disclaimed any idea of such a degree of practical 
instruction as is required by those who intend to take up 
the work of the office or the field. It was clearly recog- 
nized that only in those places can the requisite training 
be obtained. 

Mr. M. M. Dawson presented a paper in a field which 
has hitherto received but slight attention from actuaries, 
so far as the formulation of rigorous and scientific 
methods are invovled. Under the title of ** Valuation, in 
Actions for Damages for Negligence, of Human Life,^ 
Destroyed or Impaired," the author considered the cases, 
or classes of cases, in which human life is destroyed or it& 
energies and activities injured or impaired, which come 
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before the courts for allowance of compensation to the 
party injured or his or her representatives in case of 
death. He shows in a very complete manner how these 
cases may be adjusted by means of recognized actuarial 
principles and data and argues with reason and sound 
judgment that the admission by the courts of actuarial 
advice and testimony, in the class of cases under con- 
sideration, would tend to the attainment of a higher 
degree of real justice in the final decisions rendered in 
these cases than is now the fact. The very general reluc- 
tance of the American courts to admit actuarial testimony 
as to the value of human life, with their preference, in 
damage cases for instance, for relying upon the rough 
estimates formed out of the feelings and prejudices of 
juries, has long been a subject for remark, and the criti- 
cisms made by Mr. Dawson on this point will probably 
be recognized by many as exceedingly pertinent. 

In mentioning what is known as the one year term plan 
I am probably directing your attention to a subject with 
which you possess considerable familiarity, in view of 
the widespread discussion to which this plan has been 
treated from many sources in the last few years. For the 
attainment of the same ends sought to.be reached by the 
use of that plan, Mr. Moir, the actuary of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, presented in a paper 
written for the Congress, an laboration of a system de- 
vised by Mr. Dawson, which system, rigorous as to 
mathematical form and sound so far as resting upon 
scientific principles is concerned, was characterized by 
one of the speakers as **the most cautious, prudent and 
conservative system of that kind which has ever been 
proposed." Taking advantage of the fact, which is an 
-accepted axiom of the business, that the effect of medical 
selection is to secure a low rate of mortality during say 
the first five years of insurance, the effect of the use of 
the method proposed is to enable new and struggling com- 
panies to avail themselves of the light mortality in the 
early years of insurance **as a direct offset against initial 
•expenses." For the accomplishment of this purpose this 
method presents advantages greatly superior to those of 
the one year term plan or indeed of any other similar 
method yet proposed. It presents at once a feature which 
claims approbation in that under this method, ** those 
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policies in which the iDvestment element is more pro- 
nounced will have a smaller allowance for initial expense. 
The writer considers this condition to he quite logical." 
In this opinion it is my privilege to concur. In the ensu- 
ing discussion, some criticism of the method presented 
was directed to the fact that **it confounded saving from 
mortality with expense, two suhjects that ougnt to be 
kept definite and distinct." It was even asserted **that 
these two elements have no acquaintance with one 
another." But the greater part of the remarks were in 
the direction of satisfaction on the whole with the present 
system of net valuation, accounting rigidly for every 
actual premium received, and with the expression by 
some present of the fear lest a tendency to deviate from 
that principle is in the direction of a loss of strength and 
a weakening of recognized standards of solvency. 

In a convention including in its membership officials of 
government bureaus charged with the supervision of life 
insurance companies and meeting in a country where the 
discussion of state supervision in its various phases is 
constant, the subject of the province of state supervision 
of life insurance companies and the technical principles 
pertaining thereto naturally found a place. The papers 
on the subject were chiefly expository of the laws, regu- 
lations and principles in accordance with which super- 
vision is carried on in different countries. The discussion 
on the subject covered a wide field, with varying and 
diversified expressions of thought and opinion. It was 
argued with great force that **to obtain the absolute 
security for the future which the human institution of 
life insurance demands, an alliance must be had with that 
peculiar institution existing among mankind, which has 
the two qualities of perpetuity and directness of action" ; 
i. e. government, the state; *'the life insurance institution 
ought to welcome the co-activity of the institution of 
government in the field of life insurance to the widest 
extent to which it may be offered. ' ' While it appeared 
in the discussion that there was a very general agreement 
that state supervision in some form is a necessity, the 
weight of opinion expressed was to the effect that it should 
be limited in its range of action. That satisfactory assur- 
ance of the solvency of companies is a proper and desir- 
able function was generally agreed ; also that the eliciting 
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of sufl&cient information for publication and the verifica- 
tion of such information, if necessary, as well as the 
authority to protect the public from fraudulent and 
dangerous practices, are duties which must properly 
devolve upon a governmental bureau. But it would be 
going too far to say that the Congress consented to any 
theiory that affairs of the internal administration of com- 
panies, as for instance, the adjustment of scales of sur- 
render values or the methods of division of surplus, may 
properly be classed as subject to the dictation of super- 
vising authorities, so long as the proper equities between 
policyholders are observed and carried out. 

The international character of the Congress has been 
mentioned ; in one particular this fact may be further 
emphasized. A gratifying feature to us, as American 
citizens, was the cordial acceptance by the foreign mem- 
bers of the Congress of the invitation to be present at the 
meeting on this side of the water. We were honored by 
the attendance of oar foreign visitors and by the interest 
displayed by them in our methods, our institutions and 
our course of thought and feeling. It is not too much to 
hope that the occasion of this Congress may have an 
influence in forming where yet they do not bind, in 
strengthening where they already e^ist, those friendly 
relations between different peoples of which, even today, 
the world stands sorely in need. 

Members of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, it is my privilege to be present with you on this 
occasion as a representative of the Actuarial Society of 
America. With a difference in age of but one year, both 
associations have now compassed about half a generation 
of fruitful and stimulating effort in promoting their 
several interests. Engaged in but different phases of the 
same work, the members of these two societies exert 
their activities in a common field and to a common end ; 
and it is with the sincere and earnest hope, that a livelier 
sense of this fact may facilitate and render more profit- 
able the relations which we sustain to each other in our 
daily walk and avocation, that I meet with you here 
today . [Applause . ] 

Mr. Plummer — ^Mr. Chairman, we are honored this 
morning by the presence of Mr. Tatlock upon this occa- 
sion. He has given to us an address, which is not only 
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interesting and instructi^'e to those present, but one 
which will be read with great interest by the large body 
of life insurance agents throughout the country, and 
which will prove a contribution to life insurance. I 
therefore move you, gentlemen, that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Tatlock for his exceedingly able, inter- 
esting and scholarly address. 

Col. Qoulden — I desire to say that I want to add my 
personal appreciation of the paper just read and I most 
cordially second the motion of Mr. Plummer. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote. 

President Farley — ^Mr. E. J. Clark of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association desires to make an announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Clark — I have two announcements. The first is 
that banquet tickets can be procured up to noon at the 
Hotel Rennert. My second announcement is in reference 
to the ladies' lunch this afternoon at the Baltimore Coun- 
try Club at Roland Park. You have all doubtless under- 
stood that a luncheon is to be tendered to the visiting 
ladies by the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association, 
and I have endeavored, as far as possible, to reach all the 
visiting ladies and inform them when we shall start. 
The start will bo made from Hotel Rennert at half- past 
twelve by carriage, as we desire to drive through the 
northern part of the city and Druid Hill Park, which is 
one of the most famous parks, as you know, in the United 
states for its natural beauty, and from there we will go 
to the Baltimore Country Club at Roland Park, arriving 
there at two o'clock. Now, if any of you have wives, 
daughters, sisters, cousins, aunts or sweethearts whom 
you have reason to believe have not received invitations, 
please understand that they are accorded a cordial invita- 
tion to go with us at twelve- thirty. [Applause.] 

President Farley — I would request the delegates of this 
convention to hand to the pages the credentials that they 
have with them, to be turned over to Mr. H. B. Jameson 
of Peoria, who will represent Mr. Root, the member of 
the committee on credentials, who has been compelled to 
leave for home, and while this is being done we will pro- 
ceed with the regular order of business, which will be the 
presentation of three prizes offered by Col. John W. 
Vrooman of New York, as follows: Twenty-live dollars 
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in gold for the best essay on the '*Best Method of Develop- 
ing Mutual Fraternal Interest Among Individual Agents 
so as to Strengthen the Bonds of Common Brotherhood in 
our Social Relations as well as in our Business Affairs. ' ' 
The address and presentation will be made by ex-President 
I. Lay ton Register of Philadelphia, who will kindly step to 
the platform. [Applause.] The committee on awards 
having decided that Mr. David L. Cardozo of the Life 
Underwriters' Association of New York was entitled to 
this prize, I have to announce the absence of Mr. Cardozo, 
but Mr. George A. Brinkerhoff of the New York delega- 
tion will accept in his behalf. Will Mr. Brinkerhoff 
please step to the platform? 

Gentlemen of the convention, ex-President Register 
will address you. 

Mr. Register — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It was something more than mere generosity on the part 
of Col. Vrooman in offering a prize for the best practical 
suggestions that will unite the 
agents in closer fellowship. It was 
an ideal thought. People who 
pride themselves upon being emi- 
nently practical are apt to despise 
ideality, yet there is no work of 
human, hand that is ever done 
without a picture of it being first 
formed in the mind of the doer. 
Every successful agent owes the 
excellence of his work to his high 
ideals and the degree in which 
they have been faithfully repre- 
sented. Let us believe that the 
essayists were inspired by this 
lofty thought of the donor. 

In our work, as in everything else, there is that which 
is and that which ought to be. The one is practical, but 
owes all its character to the other, the ideal of right. 
We must have a conception of what is right, in order to 
become so, a mental picture of our proper relations with 
our fellow workmen, before we can be brought into closer 
fellowship. Every true agent must be ideal as well as 
practical, if he would develop his best traits. Men who 
would be noble-minded must heed their higher sentiments 
by making practical the nobler side of life. 
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Men's ideals are better than their actions, but not 
better than themselves. **The thing we long for, that we^ 
are for one transcendent moment." If we could divest 
ourselves of the desire to develop closer fraternal rela- 
tionship among agents, the whole fabric of the under- 
writers' associations would be thrown to the ground, and 
we should lapse into a condition of hatred. Of what avail 
is a high sense of honor to a man who stoops to mean 
actions? We rejoice that a loving spirit brought us 
together and we believe that the power of that spirit will 
knock off the rough edges and fit us for the higher duties 
to which our beneficent business beckons us. Only as the 
ideal becomes practical will the agent fulfil his high 
mission. 

It is not for me to tell you how this can best be accom- 
plished. That delightful duty has been delegated to 
others, and the judges must have found it diflicult indeed 
to decide which essay was the best. In selecting Mr. , 
Cardozo as the winner, it gives me pleasure, on behalf of 
Col. Vrooman, to present to his representative, the prize ; 
for he has shown that faithful loyalty to our best concep- 
tions is the only path to practical well doing. [Applause. ] 
The prize was then handed to Mr. Brinkerhoff, who 
acknowledged its receipt in the following words: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think the 
president of the New York Association must have 
had a great deal of confidence 
in me to trust me with this 
money. I don't think any of it 
would get back to New York if it 
were my own. [Laughter.] And 
I think perhaps Mr. Cardozo, if he 
has any use for this money in 
New York, will be glad he was 
not here himself [laughter], but, 
[pausing] wait till we get him 
in New York. He will have to- 
pledge himself before he gets this. 
[Laughter.] We, of the New York 
Association, are very glad to have 
had one of our number at last win 
a prize. 1 don't believe we ever won a prize before. I 
don't remember it. I would like to have won it myself. 
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[Laughter.] I haven't any ability that way. I heard a 
gentleman making a speech last night. He started in by 
saying he didn't know how to make a speech unless he- 
had several days in which to prepare it. I couldn't make 
one even if I had several years. [Laughter.] I don't 
think I could write an essay if I tried. I am not going to 
try. I would like to win some of these prizes though. 
[Great laughter.] I guess you have heard about enough 
from me. I am pretty poor at this sort of thing, but on 
behalf of Mr. Cardozo and the New York Association, I 
thank you. 

President Farley — The next order of business will be 
the presentation of the prize of fifteen dollars in gold 
offered by Doctor S. L. Fuller of Chicago, for the second 
best essay on the topic proposed by Col. Vrooman. In the 
absence of Mr. Percy V. Baldwin of Boston, who was to 
make the presentation, will Vice-President Appel please 
step to the platform? This prize having been awarded 
to a representative of the Western Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation, Mr. W. P. Draper, I will ask him to please step 
to the platform. [Applause.] Gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, no introduction is necessary. *'One blast upon his 
bugle horn were worth a hundred men." 

Mr. Appel — ^Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : Let 
me say to you, you are all going to escape the fate pre- 
dicted by the presiding officer. I have simply been re- 
quested to play substitute for our good worthy friend, 
Mr. Baldwin, who was prevented from being here today, 
and I have been asked to read for him his paper. There- 
fore, he being vastly superior to me in expressing worthy 
thoughts, I gracefully perform the duty for him and for 
Mr. Draper. 

President Farley — The chair informs you, you are still 
a bugler. 

Mr. Appel then read the following address : 

The executive committee has granted to me the honor 
and pleasure of presenting to you the prize made possible 
by the courtesy and generosity of Dr. Fuller, for the 
second essay upon the subject already announced. The 
object of our association work has well been stated to be 
**the encouragement of fraternity and the discourage- 
ment of friction, the cultivation of good cheer and the 
promotion of good fellowship." To accomplish this end. 
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-we must know one another. Acquaintance outside of 
mere business routine is essential and it is through the 
social side of our association work that this acquaintance 
becomes possible and is to be 
p-^^^N, cultivated. We must know one 

PS^^^^ \ another, not only as business com- 
^^^K \ petitors, but as men actuated by a 
^^» common interest with a common 

l^MS^ ■! 1 result to achieve. 

F tJi It is essential to the continued 

^L welfare of our association move- 

^^d3^^ ^ 1 ment, that we should recognize 

this community of interest among 
our members. We must adopt 
the idea of President Roosevelt, 
recently expressed, when he says 
that the welfare of each of us is 
dependent fundamentally upon the 
welfare of us all. He is the best representative of our 
profession who seeks to do good to each of us by 
doing good to all, in other words, whose endeavor is not 
merely to advance his own selfish ends at the expense of 
others, but to represent and advance the interests of all 
true and honest men, conjointly with his own. 
' It is of such men that we are proud, and it is to assist 
in the development of such representatives of our busi- 
ness that the association movement was started and is 
maintained, and although that maintenance entail work, 
and hard work, and still more work, yet is the end desired 
and at least partially acomplished, well worthy of and 
worth, the work and effort made. 
A recent writer has finely said : 

''After all, the saddest thing that can happen to a man 
is to carry no burdens. To be bent under too great a 
load is bad; to be crushed by it is lamentable; but even 
in that there are possibilities that are glorious. But to 
carry no load at all — there is nothing in that. No one 
seems to arrive at any goal really worth reaching in this 
world who does not come to it heavy laden." 

We need all of fraternity, good cheer, and fellowship 
that we can get in this work of ours, and it is the opinion 
of the committee that the ideas which you offer toward 
a solution of this problem are of such worth as to win for 
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you the prize which with great pleasure I now present to 
you. 

President Farley — Mr. Draper of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Life Underwriters' Association. [Applause.] 

Mr. Draper — Mr. President and Delegates to the 
National Convention: I have heen looking this over 
[indicating the money] and I find the count correct. 
[Laughter. ] There are three fives, 
and Mr. Appel has not lost any on 
the count. This is a very pleasant 
honor to me, and I realize today 
why the president of the associa- 
tion has probably deferred this 
pleasant honor until today. Yes- 
terday we had the **Goulden" 
oratory and today we have the 
gold itself. I am reminded some- 
what of another reason why this 
was held until today. There was 
a little conspiracy among the 
Western Massachusetts delegates 
to make me spend this last night. 
[Laughter. ] I see they have scattered this morning ; they 
did not dare to sit in a body, but you can hear the chink of 
my money, like the case of the fellow who used to come 
around to Delmonico's and stand around there, and at last 
one of the head waiters came and said, **what are you 
standing around for?'* and he replied **do you want to 
know?" **Yes, of course, I want to know. You stand 
around here and you never order anything." *'Well," 
he said, **to tell the truth, the smell of your viands is so 
delicious and so nutritious and so sustaining that I don't 
need to indulge in them." [Laughter.] **Well, if that is 
so, " said the waiter, **you ought to pay for that too. " And 
the man reached down in his pocket (and perhaps he had 
written an essay and just got a prize), and he said, **you 
hear the chink of my money." "Yes." "Well," he said, 
"I smell your viands and you hear the chink of my 
money." [Laughter.] 

As I said, this is a very pleasant honor, and I am 
indebted to Col. Vrooman for the pleasure and also to Dr. 
Fuller of Chicago. I am also reminded of the reason for 
my being here. The Western Massachusetts Association 
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lias appeared before you on some of the previous years 
with essays from some of our star writers, and they 
have, of course, as you are well aware, carried home the 
trophies, the beautiful Calef loving cup and the Williams 
vase, and we have esteemed the honor and the privilege of 
being the custodians of those very highly honored and 
prized trophies. We took a little different form this year 
in our association and instead of delegating the writing 
of these essays to the special members who we thought 
were well qualified for this work, we made it an open 
privilege, so every member of the association had the 
privilege to write. I wondered why the Western 
Massachusetts Association did not retain the cup or the 
vase this year, but quietly I have found out the reason. 
We have been custodians of the prize for seven years, and 
in reading the proceedings of last year, you will become 
thoroughly conversant with the fact that when the pre- 
sentation speech was made, there seemed to be an under- 
current, not of jealousy but of peculiar wonderment, 
perhaps I might say, that the Western Massachusetts 
Association should take away that cup another year and 
have it in its possession and custody constantly; and for 
fear that there should be any wire pulling or any arrange- 
ment possible whereby the judges should again give that 
to Western Massachusetts, I find that the star writers 
perhaps failed to put in essays and so the prize has gone 
to the West. And another thing, they said that they 
were actually afraid to have it in their custody another 
year ; because it really wore upon their nerves to keep it 
safely and securely during the year. [Laughter.] I 
think that is one reason why it did not go to Springfield. 
In this contest, the usual writers did not enter, but it 
was left for one of the humbler and second stars, perhaps, 
to take advantage of Col. Vrooman's kind offer, and it 
was because of our interest in him and to second his 
interest in the association, and in the thought that per- 
haps among a number of papers submitted, our paper 
perhaps would help the other fellow to win, not thinking 
that we should come into it at all, that we entered the 
contest. Now, yesterday the air was full of inspiration 
for a man to make a speech, but today I can simply say 
one or two words which I think are fitting at this time 
from first impressions. We know first impressions are 
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lasting. We have heard of love at first sight ; we have 
perhaps heard of the boy who was sitting in the parlor 
while his mother was entertaining some callers and she 
was telling what her impression was when she first saw 
snch a one and snch a one, and there was lall in the con- 
versation and the boy spoke ap and said, *'Ma, what was 
your impression when you first saw me?" And you can 
imagine the answer, if there was one. But my impres- 
sion when I first saw Col. Vrooman was very lasting ; his 
enthusiastic spirit and kindly face, which are caused by 
that warm heart which brings such a glow into all his 
words and all his actions, and from what we heard yester- 
day, we know the cause and the secret of this wonderful 
life And so I am indebted to him through Dr. Fuller for 
this privilege of being here. [Applause.] 

President Farley — I wish to inform you that Mr. Appel 
has withdrawn one of the coins. [Laughter.] He may 
wish to make another presentation speech. The next 
order of business will be the presentation of a prize of 
ten dollars in gold offered by Col. Joseph A.Goulden of New 
York for the third best essay on the topic proposed by 
Col. Vrooman, the presentation of which will be made by 
Mr. Ernest J. Clark, secretary of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters' Association. Will he please step to the 
platform? This prize having been awarded to Mr. W. C. 
Johnson of the Life Underwriters' Association of New 
York City. In his absence, Mr. Richard E. Cochran is to 
acknowledge the acceptance in his behalf. Is Mr. Coch- 
ran in the room? In the absence of Mr. Cochran lam 
authorized to call upon Mr. J. A. Jackson of the Life 
Underwriters' Association of New York to receive the 
prize on behalf of Mr. Johnson. Will Mr. Jackson please 
take the platform? 

I am very glad to announce once more, not for an- 
nouncement this time, but for an address, Mr. Ernest J. 
Clark, the secretary of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' 
Association. [Applause.] 

Mr. Clark — ^Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In 
all the history of the human race, from the earliest 
ages down to the present time, there has been no 
subject of more vital importance to mankind than that 
pertaining to the ** bonds of common brotherhood." The 
magnitude and beauties of this question enlarge before 
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US, if we direct our lives and influence in the proper 
channels, as do the stars and planets of the universe 
through the medium of a powerful telescope. 

Civilization has ceased to regard life insurance as a 
luxury to be purchased after all else has been provided 
for, but on the contrary it now ranks as one of the first 
essentials in the composition of every successful career. 
In order to more effectually establish and prosecute this 
true and perfected conception of the business and attain 
the greatest possible results, only men of superior char- 
acter and intelligence should be encouraged to engage in 
this great work which has become such an important 
factor in the social and economic problems of life — men 
who have a due appreciation and conception of not only 
professional courtesy, but also for that fraternalism and 
good fellowship which broadens life and intensifies per- 
sonal influence. 

It is indeed gratifying to note the constant and ever 
increasing application of various methods toward this 
one great end, with the much cherished result that the 
profession of life insurance is being elevated to a plane of 
purity where it should remain an impregnable tower of 
strength and protection down through the ages to come. 

Doubtless there will be presented to us some most ex- 
cellent thoughts concerning the best methods for develop- 
ing these mutual fraternal interests, and I am sure we all 
feel greatly indebted to not only the gentlemen who will 
present these golden thoughts for our consideration, but 
also the ones who inspired them by prizes of gold. 

On behalf of Col. Goulden, Mr. tfackson, representing 
as you do Mr. Johnson, the successful winner of this 
prize, I take pleasure in presenting to you this prize in 
gold, for your most excellent addition to the literary 
productions of this convention. [Applause.] 

President Farley — Gentlemen of the convention, Mr. 
Jackson of the New York Association. 

Mr. J. A. Jackson — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It is with a great deal of embarrassment that I 
appear for the first time before this association, although I 
have attended several meetings, and it is an embarrass- 
ment also for another reason. This is the first time I ever 
got a prize for anything in my life. [Laughter.] I tried it 
once or twice when I was a boy at the spelling school and 
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I came out at the wrong end of the class and I have never 
tried it since. I came very nearly not getting this, if 
Col. Cochran had been here. But I want to serve notice 
on the Cleveland delegation in this 
connection that New York got two 
prizes on this occasion. We stand 
even, and I think I can account for 
it. I believe one of the speakers 
said, **This is the first time New 
York has taken a prize." Now, 
New York doesn't care for lov- 
ing cups or vases it cannot keep 
[laughter], but New York is rap- 
idly becoming the money centre 
of the universe, as you all know 
[laughter and applause], and if 
you will make your future prizes 
in this shape, New York will 
carry off two-thirds of them. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, there is one thing I cannot do, 
especially when I am nearly scared to death, and that is, 
make a speech, unless I can write it out beforehand, and 
I don't know just how far my proxy goes in this instance, 
but if it includes the spending of the money, I have a 
very fine talent in that direction. For the present, I will 
wait to have further instructions. [Applause.] 

Col. Cantine — Mr. Chairman, is there any gold left in 
the treasury? If not, we will have the deacons pass 
around the hat. 

President Farley — Well, I am sure that we will find 
plenty of gold, but I don't know about the deacons. 
[Laughter.] 

The next order of business will be the reading of the 
first essay, to which was presented the prize of twenty- 
five dollars in gold, won by Mr. D. L. Cardozo. I am 
sorry to impose upon your good nature, Mr. Register, but 
having agreed to speak for the gentleman, will you kindly 
step to the platform and read his address? 

I wish to state that after the reading of these prize 
essays, which will not consume very much time, we shall 
proceeed to the important business of the convention, 
and I sincerely hope we may have as full an attendance 
as possible until the closing of this session. Gentlemen 
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of the convention, Mr. Register will read the paper of 
Mr. Cardozo. 

Mr. Cardozo's essay on** What Is the Best Method of 
Developing Mutual Fraternal Interests Among Individual 
Agents, so as to Strengthen the Bonds of Common 
Brotherhood in our Social Relations as well as in our 
Business Affairs" was as follows: 

Twentieth century business methods have not attained 
the ideal, nor is the field for improvement limited to our 
own. 

We boast of our present day civilization ; yet it has not 
grafted the golden rule suflQciently deep in the hearts of 
men to insure evidence of its existence in our every day 
life. 

The incentive to do good lies dormant within most of 
'US, requiring but an appeal in the interest of a worthy 
cause to awaken it to life and action in its behalf. 

Thus if we can show that the development of fraternal 
and social interests brings promise of mutual advantage 
in addition to the satisfaction of right doing, may we not 
hope to awaken the interest of the slumbering though 
otherwise energetically active workers in our profession, 
not now affiliated with our association? And may we not 
expect from our members a perceptible effort to further 
these mutual interests, to foster and cultivate them? 

Mutual fraternal interests do exist, and if recognized 
are capable of development beyond the hope of our most 
sanguine exponent of this subject. 

First of all let us enter into the spirit of this suggestion 
to develop mutual fraternal interests with sincerity, 
recognizing the necessity of improving prevailing condi- 
tions and bending our energies to devise effective means 
to counteract the corroding influence of the evils of our 
business. 

We all recognize the higher standing in the financial 
world of a stock broker who is a member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

A member of the Chamber of Commerce enjoys a 
reputation aside from all other considerations. 

The Bar Association guarantees the professional con- 
duct of its members. 

And so on down the long list of exchanges, boards of 
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trade and kindred organizations, whose members as such 
enjoy the confidence of the public; yet whose member- 
ship and good standing in their respective organizations 
is dependent on their condact and honorable business 
methods. 

Individually and collectively the members of these 
several organizations have made their institution what 
it is, and in turn the institution reflects the character 
and reputation of its members and elevates their standing 
to its own. 

And so, too, the Life Under vvriters' Association con- 
tains within itself a vast power for good. Its very name 
being capable of exercising an influence in the commer- 
cial world beneficial alike to itself, its members, and the 
insuring public. 

As to the method for promoting and developing these 
fraternal interests the following suggestions seem perti- 
nent: I. Propagate the purposes of the Life Under writ- 
writers' Association, earn for it a standing in the com- 
munity. II. Elevate our calling to the standard of other 
professions. III. Adopt a code of ethics, promulgate and 
enforce it. IV. Place on our cards the words, "Member 
Life Underwriters' Association." V. Fraternal relations 
will of themselves develop the social. 

I. Propagate the purposes of the life underwriters' 
association — ^Make known to the public the purposes for 
which the life underwriters' association was organized. 

Keep the association constantly before it by means of 
the daily press and through our members. 

Impress upon the public the fact that we are organized 
to further its interests as well as ours, for its protection 
as well as our own. 

Insert in all papers notices of our meetings and ban- 
quets. 

Let the public know the subjects of our discussions and 
the good we seek to accomplish, to the end that the asso- 
ciation's name and work will become widely and persis- 
tently circulated. 

This method cannot fail to create an ever growing 
interest in the public mind. Our association will then 
become identified and associated with life insurance and 
ultimately be accorded its proper place in the insurance 
world. 
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It will then enjoy all those advantages that kindred 
organization in other fields enjoy. Its influence for good 
will hecome far-reaching and it will share with its mem- 
bers a standing in the community and the confidence of 
the public. 

II. Elevate our calling to the standard of other profes- 
sions — Elevate our calling to the standard of other pro- 
fessions, for ours is a profession. 

The man who enjoys the confidence of his clients who 
is called in consultation by them on matters so vital to 
themselves and families, may with pardonable pride feel 
the professional dignity of his vocation. 

And if a man engaged in this calling has not adopted 
honorable business methods from choice and inclination, 
he must be made to adopt them from force of necessity 
and self interest. 

III. Therefore, adopt a code of ethics, promulgate it and 
enforce it — Adopt a code of ethics with a view of promot- 
ing professional etiquette among our members, holding 
them strictly accountable for all acts of unprofessional 
conduct which under the code would be dealt with in a 
manner that would insure future obedience to it. 

It would not suffice to adopt such a code and merely 
spread it on our minutes, it must be promulgated and 
rigidly enforced. 

The vital and vexatious questions so often discussed 
could be dealt with in this code, and our position as to 
conduct and upright business methods clearly defined. 

For the man in the field advocates a cause and repre- 
sents a principle, the question of company being after all 
but a question of contract and favored patronage. 

Competition is honorable and stimulates. 

Malicious rivalry breeds contempt of truth and tends to 
lower us in the estimation of our prospective clients. 

We have a right to be loyal to the company we repre- 
sent. 

We have a right to advocate the special features of our 
contract and make true comparisons, but the use of 
seductive literature and mathematical delusions should 
be condemned in language that will leave no doubt as to 
our sincerity. 

Mutual fraternal interests demand fealty to the cause, 
loyalty to our company and clients, honor and respect for 
each other, strict integrity in our dealings with all. 
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IV. Place on our cards the words ** Member Life Under- 
writers' Association "—An insurance agent's affiliation with 
this association should elevate his standing in the com- 
munity, establishing for him a reputation, and guarantee- 
ing his integrity, trustworthiness and honorable business 
methods (which its by-laws should define and enforce). 

Therefore, let every member place on his cards and 
stationery the words **Member Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation ." 

This simple statement serves a three-fold purpose — I. It 
draws attention to the existence of the association. 

It evidences our pride at being affiliated with it, and it 
serves as an effective endorsement of our standing in the 
profession. 

It would add dignity to our entree in a prospective 
client's office and we would realize the necessity of main- 
taining it by our conduct; for the association's reputation 
is now at stake as well as our own, and we may not jeop- 
ardize its endorsement. 

In this connection it is a well-known fact that the 
members of most social and business organizations lind 
pleasure in adopting this method to introduce themselves, 
recognizing the advantages they derive by it. 

In this way can the life underwriters' association 
become a power for good in the profession through the 
united energies of its members. 

In this way also can the association throw the weight 
of its influence around its members through its endorse- 
ment of their integrity and upright business methods, 
giving each individual member a standing backed by the 
whole. 

The association's dignity will be maintained by its 
members, the members' by the association. 

Other agents will soon feel the necessity of joining our 
ranks, realizing that in fraternal union ** there is strength. " 

These are the mutual fraternal interests we should 
develop. 

We must work upward from the foundation in order to 
make lasting whatever we may accomplish. 

V. Fraternal relations will of themselves develop the 
social — The development of our social relations must of 
necessity be gradual, and will, in the natural course of 
events follow close upon the heels of fraternal association. 
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In large cities our social interests are necessarily more 
or less confined and limited to our home circle and inti- 
mate personal friends. 

The conditions in all cities vary and the suggestion that 
would be unanimously adopted hy one local association 
would not find favor in another. 

Each local association should appoint a committee to 
decide upon the best means of bringing its members in 
closer touch socially, there are so many ways of bringing 
about the desired results that suggestions are impracti- 
cable. 

If fraternal relations are maintained they cannot fail to 
develop into friendships of their own volition, and any 
attempt to force them is fatal to our higher and best 
interests. 

- It is not, however, an idle dream to hope that at no 
distant future the popularity of our associations in the 
larger cities will draw to their ranks so large a member- 
ship as to justify them in acquiring permanent if modest 
headquarters, where under their own roofs they will be 
able to extend those courtesies that play so prominent a 
part in our every day social life, and which so strongly 
tend to cement friendships once formed. 

The suggestions herein outlined are but a few of the 
possibilities within the power of the association to develop. 

Both the fraternal and social relations will be strength- 
ened ; for its accomplishment is well within our reach if 
we but will to grasp it. 

By working hand in hand, each for all and all for each, 
what may we not accomplish ? 

But let us not forget that there must necessarily be a 
time for sowing before we can hope to reap a harvest 
however scant, and that a plant forced to maturity is, at 
best, but an unhealthy growth. 

Meanwhile the golden rule bids us follow its ethical 
teachings. 

Let us adopt it for our motto. 

President Farley — The chair wishes to announce that 
the committee of which Mr. Tolman was president is dis- 
charged by the chair with thanks. [Applause.] 

Mr. Woodman — It is doubtless a fact that many of our 
delegates would like an opportunity this afternoon to do 
a little visiting on their own account. I therefore move 
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you, sir, that this convention remain in continuous ses- 
sion until the completion of the program. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Farley — Will the delegates kindly inform 
those of their delegation who are not present that this- 
action has been taken. Heretofore it has been a cause of 
complaint that continuous sessions have been indulged in 
without the knowledge of delegates, who expected to 
return in time to take part in certain proceedings, which, 
by continuous session, they lost — at least, that is the 
allegation, by the alligators. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I once more present to you Mr. Draper of 
Worcester, Mass., who will read the second prize winning 
essay. 

Mr. Thomas J. Stewart — I am sure we all would be 
delighted to listen to these able papers if we had the time, 
but with all due respect to the writers, as the hour of 
adjournment is not far in the future, I move you that we 
omit the reading of the two remaining papers. 

The motion was seconded. 

A Delegate — ^They will be printed in the proceedings. 

President Farley — You have heard the question as put. 
Are you ready for the question ? 

A viva voce vote was then taken, and the chair being 
in doubt called for a rising vote. Whereupon the motion 
was carried by a vote of 30 ayes to 20 nays. 

W. P. Draper's essay was as follows : 

Combination and publicity — these words are now often 
seen in print, and prominently brought to the notice of 
the world today. Let the solicitor and member of the 
Life Underwriters' Association, also the non-member, 
give a thought to this fact and take heed. 

The press constantly makes public the movement of 
organized bodies for commanding the interest of an edu- 
cated public. 

It is of utmost importance that the life insurance solic- 
itor meet with his brother- worker in this work for man- 
kind, which ranks second only to the religious work of 
the world. 

All honor to the man who said "I am proud to be a life 
insurance agent." 
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With this strenuous life a need is now recognized for 
combination, not only for business purposes but for 
pleasures ; what kind, how and when to find the latter 
are questions interesting the life agent. The local asso- 
ciation of life underwriters opens the way for the uniting 
of interests and the furnishing of social pleasures. 

One agent in a city writes, **We are in hopes of ttaving 
an association started here before the end of the present 
year, but the movement has to come from the executive 
officers of the companies. I do not think the men in the 
field would ever come together if left alone." 

The need of a local association is imperative for the 
best interests of life underwriting, the individual under- 
writer, and the public. If a formula could be given 
whereby each individual underwriter could be influenced 
to have a manly consideration for his brother worker, 
the glad hand always extended, a cheerful and social 
good-day greeting, then the association could be easily 
arranged; as previously stated, it; is the individual man 
who is to be influenced. Look at tjie members of a local 
association of underwriters; what are they doing for the 
benefit of the brother solicitor? Have they invited him 
to join the association? Have they had a word of encour- 
agement with him? Have they so lived as members that 
the non-member can look up to them, as to men of high 
standard of character in this grand work? Has their 
associating together helped them to stretch out a strong 
arm to assist others to rise to the high standard of fellow- 
ship that is desirable and possible? As is the individual 
member, so is the association and its influence. 

How can the association as a whole in a practical way 
develop mutual fraternal interests among individual 
underwriters, so as to strengthen the bonds of common 
brotherhood in social matters, as well as in business 
affairs? 

By the methods now employed, in a general way, good 
fellowship is promoted through the palate ; so an appetiz- 
ing lunch or banquet fills the desired need, followed by 
the flow of wit and wisdom. This mental refreshment 
stimulates discussion, whereby important publicity is 
given to individual experiences and results. It is well 
known that in the simple act of eating an appetite is 
created; so in like manner, in the associating of men with 
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insurance interests there will be created an enthusiasm 
and increased devotion, that will suggest ways, means 
and methods for cementing the friendship already formed 
and make it extensive and intensive. 

The local association can invite every solicitor of insur- 
ance in its vicinity to meet and enjoy the hospitality at 
one of its meetings ; a good live reception committee to 
see that every man is introduced to all present — this is 
important — a program of music — vocal and instrumental — 
feasting, papers read on live insurance topics, or, if pre- 
ferred, some popular national or municipal topic for con- 
sideration. Men meeting face to face in this social way 
will produce wonderful results in warming the hearts that 
may possibly be chilly. This style of a meeting should 
<5ome only occasionally. 

To the regular members, a noon lunch from one till 
three for social chat, prominent business men, the mayor 
and influential professional men being present, with short 
practical talks, will prove very helpful. 

This kind of a meeting can be arranged for an evening 
to give variety. 

The culminating interest for the association and life 
insurance is when the annual banquet occurs. Then the 
publicity which is to be fostered is in greatest prominence. 
Here it is that the solicitor has the privilege and pleasure 
to invite his strong, influential business men to sit and 
•enjoy the atmosphere of insurance brotherhood, listen to 
the best men in the underwriting profession, see the style 
and quality of those who make up the bone and sinew of 
a business of such magnitude as life insurance. 

This meeting brings before the community the proper 
estimate given to life insurance by business men. This 
large meeting should also claim the attention of the 
underwriters who are not associated in membership, and 
create a desire in their minds to be enrolled with those 
who are prominent in this profession. 

So many ways are open to make the association attrac- 
tive along social lines — illustrated lectures, hourly con- 
ference Monday mornings, trolley rides, etc., basket 
picnics when ladies could be invited, with games, football 
-and baseball, where the rivals could easily work off their 
-competitive energy. 

As has been written, it is up to the individual agent 
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and member to be deeply interested in life insurance as a 
vocation, to be interested in his association and each 
brother member. 

Through this combination of solicitors and the natural- 
ness of the publicity of interests, methods of work and 
results obtained, will come the increase of membership in 
the local and National Life Underwriters' Associations, 
with extended benefits to all. 
William C. Johnson's essay read as follows: 
Let us walk honestly. The only firm foundation for 
amity between co-workers in the general cause is the con- 
fidence which each possesses in the integrity and sincerity 
of his fellows. Honesty of heart 
and practice is the cornerstone for 
fraternal interests among agency 
workers. The representatives of 
the life insurance companies, each 
in due measure according to equip- 
ment, ability and opportunity, are 
extending in their various fields 
the beneficial influence of a busi- 
ness which has done, and is doing, 
more for the security, sustenance 
and permanent advantage of the 
individuals who constitute in the 
aggregate the public at large than 
all the charities which the sympa- 
thies of the human heart have been able to devise or the 
wealth of mankind sufficient to establish. The world owes 
much to its charities ; but the greatest assistance one man 
can give another is not to help him by giving alms, but 
to help him by inducing him to help himself. 

There is a charity that ennobles the giver and injures 
the recipient; and again a charity which ennobles, both, 
in that it calls for co-operation and self -assistance on the 
part of the recipient. Thus it happens that the represen- 
tatives of the life insurance companies, engaged in a 
purely business vocation which is both interesting and 
adequately renumerative, are at the same time doing^ 
more for the cause of real charity than any other agency 
in the world : for they teach men to help themselves ; to 
co-operate with their fellows that the family of a brother 
may be kept from distress and want if death occurs, or 
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his old age provided for if he survives; to be thrifty, and 
by voluntary contributions to spread among the many 
the burden of the individual loss, instead of leaving bereft 
dependents to the uncertain charity of the few. 

Men who have the privilege of engaging in our business 
should be bound together in their work by the bands of a 
common brotherhood which should lead to fraternal rela- 
tions in their social as well as in their business affairs. 
No man by any possibility should seek his own temporary 
advantage by any word or act injurious to the fair name 
of life insurance, but each worker should devote his 
efforts to the development of the business and the exten- 
sion of its practice. All agents should appreciate the 
essential harmony of their general interest, and establish 
fraternal relations, and in no way can a community of 
business interests be more thoroughly brought home to 
the individual workers than through personal association 
and the maintenance of fraternal social relations. Band 
men together in a common work; bring them in contact 
socially and make them friends, and you have strength- 
ened the feeling of brotherhood in business and social life. 

Workers every one, each man for himself in a very 
distinctive sense, yet all for the general cause, they must 
be brought into closer personal fellowship through the 
medium of association, emphasizing the vital fact that all 
are workers in the same vineyard. There must not be 
such a disproportionate view of their personal interests 
that the general good is lost to sight. Then, so bound 
together in good fellowship that their very competition 
will take on a friendly tone, the spirit of a common 
brotherhood will govern all their relations. 

What can we best do to thus develop friendly relations 
and a consequently better business understanding between 
the workers in the field? Be honest; be clean and above- 
board in all our business transactions ; frank and upright 
In competition ; honorable in our practices ; keeping faith 
one with another; taking unfair advantage of no man; 
descending to no act which will injure our business or 
bring it into disrepute. There can be no lasting mutual 
confidence which is not founded on integrity of character 
and practice — if we are to enjoy fraternal relations with 
our fellows we must be ** square'' to ourselves and to them. 
By an upright life and clean and honorable dealing each 
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man will win the respect and confidence of his associates, 
fraternal interests will be developed among the individual 
agents, the bonds of our common brotherhood in social 
relations and business affairs will be strengthened, and 
our essential comradeship recognized by all. 

Therefore, let us "provide things honest in the sight of 
all men"; **be kindly affectionate one to another"; **love 
the brotherhood"; and honor and peace will remain for 
every man that worketh worthily for an extension of the 
beneficial influence of American life insurance. 

President Farley — Gentlemen, having passed from the 
reading of the essays, we now ary ve at the discussion of 
topics, which the chair will read to you, as it is the next 
order of business. 

President Farley then read the list of topics which will 
be found on page 36. 

Col. Vrooman — Mr. President, while our good friends 
are putting on their thinking caps, I rise for a moment at 
the request of a brother delegate, who has just whispered 
in my ear, to **say something, not 
upon these topics, but about the 
Baltimore Association." I do not 
think, Mr. President and gentle- 
men of the convention, that it is 
necessary to say anything about 
the good people of Baltimore ; they 
have spoken for themselves. We 
don't need to say anything. We 
are like the little boy who asked 
another boy, **Does your papa say 
his evenin' prayers?" **Oh," he 
replied, **he don't need to 'cause 
it's always most mornin' before 
— he gets in." [Laughter.] So I 

am afraid that on account of the many good things that 
have been done for us by our Baltimore friends, and the 
many entertainments they have given us in the way of 
dinners and receptions, together with the beautiful sail of 
yesterday, that it has been "most mornin'" before we 
have gotten into our hotels, and we don't need to say 
anything. We have all been doing and not saying. And 
yet, Mr. President, we would be derelict in our — ^not duty 
— but in voicing our pleasure, if we did not express our 
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appreciation of the most cordial reception given us by our 
Baltimore friends. We came here, not only with sunshine 
in our hearts, but with sunshine in God's blue sky above us. 
While we were met by a Savage in name [laughter], we 
have been received by that Savage in so captivating and 
civilized a way that he and his band have rounded up the 
whole bunch of us. [Applause.] Mr. President, in my 
humble judgment, that is the keynote of the success of 
this or any other convention; to get together socially, to 
extend the friendly hand, to express mutual fraternal 
words of good cheer, so that when we return to our 
respective homes, we may carry back not so much the 
thought of cold business, as the pleasant memory of 
cemented friendships. I think I voice the sentiment of 
all the delegates when I move that we place upon our 
records not a formal vote of thanks (that is too cold), but 
this expression of our warm appreciation coming from 
the heart of the many courtesies extended and which 
have given us the joy of coming and the joy of living. 
Some one has said : 

** Oh, give me the joy of living and a glorious work to do ; 
A spirit of thanksgiving, with loyal heart and true.'' 

The Baltimore Association has made that sentiment a 
living fact. Let us take it home, and with God's blessing 
may we do our work better for the coming year, so that 
when we again assemble, it may be with hearts glowing 
with a brighter sunshine, with an appreciation deeper for 
the many blessings bestowed upon us, and with a warmer 
touch of the fraternal hand. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. W. Janney, Chicago — Col. Vrooman has well 
expressed the sentiment of every heart in this audience, I 
am sure, of the delegates and friends who have been here 
in attendance on this convention, and who have received 
with thankfulness and pleasure the cordiality and kind 
hospitality of Baltimore, which is proverbial and which 
is known the world over, and it is with great pleasure 
that without further preliminary I second the motion of 
Col. Vrooman. [Applause.] 

President Farley — The chair did not understand that 
Col. Vrooman made any motion. 

Col. Vrooman — I said not a formal motion. I move 
that we enter upon the minutes the record of our appre- 
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<;iation of the princely courtesieSi which is mach better 
than a formal motion, in my judgment. 

Mr. Janney — I understood the motion as Col. Vrooman 
states. He made a motion that we spread upon the record 
our warm appreciation of the courtesies extended. 

President Farley — Well, you will pardon the president 
as well as the secretary. We did not get it up here to 
that effect. The motion, however, is now with the secre- 
tary and seconded. 

Mr. Woodman — Mr. President, I beg the privilege, as 
•chairman of your executive committee, both officially and 
personally, to acknowledge tl;e deep debt of gratitude we 
owe to the various committees and to the Baltimore 
Association for their indispensable assistance in the prep- 
aration for this convention, to render it the success it 
has been. Without their aid, we should have failed 
materially, if not fatally, in making arrangements for the 
convention. [Applause.] 

President Farley— 7Gentlemen, the question is before 
you. 

Mr. Wyman — Mr. Chairman, 1 will make a motion that 
we manifest our appreciation of all of the good things 
which we have received by a rising vote, so that we can 
all express ourselves. 

The motion was seconded, and carried by a rising vote. 

President Farley — What is the further pleasure of the 
convention in regard to topics? 

Mr. Gilbert R. Walter — I move we proceed to the 
further order of business. 

President Farley — Gentlemen, the session having been 
made continuous, a motion has been made to proceed with 
the regular order of business, and the chair will accept 
that as a suggestion, not necessary to put in the form of a 
motion. We will now take up new business. Is there 
any new business before the convention? Has anyone a 
desire to take the floor on new business? The chair hear- 
ing none, we will call up the next regular order of busi- 
ness, the report of the nominating committee. Is the 
chairman of that committee present? 

Mr. Weeks — Mr. Chairman, I do not know if it is in the 
order of new business, but Mr. Devney, who is at this 
convention would like to explain the order of proceeding 
-at his college. I do not know if he is in the room or not. 
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President Farley — At present, we have before us this 
qaestion of nominating officers, and I wonld like to expe- 
dite that now, and take up that other question later. Is 
the president of the nominating committee present? [No 
response.] 

Is the secretary of the nominating committee present? 
[No response]. 

Was there any nominating committee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wyman — Mr. Chairman, I think this little embar- 
rassment is caused by the expectation of many that there 
would be an afternoon session. I think if we were to take 
a recess for a few minutes, we should have everyone here. 

President Farley — The chair will announce a recess of 
five minutes, only five minutes, in order to obtain the 
report of the nominating committee, and proceed with 
the election and installation of officers. 

A recess of five minutes having been taken, the con- 
vention was called to order again by President Farley. 

In the absence of Capt. Kendall, the chairman of the 
nominating committee, ex-President Cochran was re- 
quested by the chair to make the report to the convention. 

Mr. Cochran — Mr. President and Gentlemen, your 
nominating committee met last evening at the Hotel 
Rennert and in pursuance of instructions have nominated 
the following gentlemen to be your officers for the ensu- 
ing year : 

For President: Mr. Hubert H. Ward. [Applause.] 

For First Vice-President: Mr. J. Herman Ireland of 
Baltimore. [Applause.] 

For Second Vice-President: Mr. D. M. Baker of Chi- 
cago. [Applause.] 

For Third Vice-President : Mr. J. H. Quinlan of Hud- 
son Valley. [Applause.] 

In place of the retiring members of the executive com- 
mittee for the year 1903, that is the members of the execu- 
tive committee retiring in 1903, we nominated Mr. George 
A. Brinkerhoff of New York in place of Col. J. A. Goulden ; 
Doctor S. L. Fuller of Chicago, 111. ; William G. Carroll, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; L. D. Wilkes, St. Paul, Minn. ; E. G. 
Ritchie, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Frank WooUey, Wilmington, 
Del. ; George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, O. ; H. W. Bals- 
baugh, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Stephen F. Woodman, Boston, 
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Mass. ; James B. Day, Columbus, O. ; John F. Brown, 
Erie, Pa. ; Sidney A. Foster, Davenport, la. 

In this connection I wish to say in justice to the retir- 
ing member of the executive committee from New York 
and also the delegation of the New York Association that 
we esteem it quite a loss, not only to our association, but 
to the national body today to be without the excellent 
service and assistance and advice of Ck)l. J. A. Goulden of 
New York. Col. Goulden was our unanimous choice to 
succeed himself on the executive committee, but Col. 
Goulden has had many honors thrust upon him recently. 
He is a very busy man, and he felt he could hardly go on 
it, and when last evening our delegation met, they were 
informed that Col. Goulden would not and could not 
accept the position, so we were, therefore, compelled to 
nominate a substitute. We, therefore, nominated George 
A. Brinkerhoff. As the chairman of the nominating 
committee has just arrived, I will withdraw in his favor. 
President Farley — Capt. Kendall, please step to the 
platform. 

Capt. Kendall — After a strenuous night last night, 
retiring at an early hour this morning, I thought, in 
order to make sure that I would be on time to perform 
duty at ten o'clock in my place as 
chairman, that before I went to 
bed I would study the program, 
and I found I had until two o'clock 
this afternoon before it was neces- 
sary for me to show up and this 
effort to expedite matters this 
morning, of course, was entirely 
unknown to me, and, therefore, I 
haven't any apology to make for 
not being here early. I knew 
nothing about this continuous 
session. Now, the report has al- 
ready been made. 
President Farley— I beg pardon. 
Captain, Mr. Cochran gave us the names, with the ex- 
ception—he hadn't the names of the secretary and the 
treasurer. If you will kindly step forward and supply 
the report. 

Capt. Kendall — You have the executive committee and 
the other officers? 
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President Farley — All those, except the treasurer and 
secretary. 

Capt. Kendall — ^Fred B. Mason was nominated and 
recommended by us as secretary, and onr patriarchial Eli 
D. Weeks was recommended to be continued in office as 
treasurer. If that completes the report, I will now retire. 

President Farley — Yon have heard the report of the 
nomination committee, gentlemen. What is your pleas- 
ure? 

A Delegate — ^I move the adoption of the report. 1 
would like to inquire what position do we hold in regard 
to a vice-president? 

Capt. Kendall — At the meeting last night they nomi- 
nated Sidney A. Foster only on the executive committee. 

The President — Is that satisfactory? 

A Delegate— That *is part of the play. We fixed that 
up. 

President Farley — I heard a motion made that the 
report — 

Mr. Wyman — I move you, sir, that the report be ac- 
cepted and received ; that the committee be discharged ; 
and that the secretary be requested to cast a ballot. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Farley — It has been moved and seconded that 
the report of the nominating committee be received and 
recorded, and the committee discharged, and that the 
secretary of the convention be instructed to cast a ballot. 

Secretary Mason — ^The ballot is cast. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff — ^Mr. President — 

A Delegate — Will the secretary announce the ballot i& 
cast? 

President Farley — Gentlemen, the secretary announces 
that the ballot — 

Col. Vrooman — Our friend Brinkerhoff has been on the 
floor for several minutes. 

President Farley — ^The chair has the announcement to 
make that the secretary has cast the ballot and it is unan- 
imous. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff' — I wanted to get in just a few words 
before this ballot was cast. In addition to what Mr. 
Cochran said about Col. Qoulden, I would like to say that 
in a personal interview, the day after our meeting, with 
Col. Qoulden, he stated he believed in rotation of* office,. 
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that while really he was too busy to take the honor thafe 
we tried to place upon him, he believed in giving the colts 
a chance. He was and has been and is now one of the 
old war horses of this association, but he believed that 
the colts could in time become war horses, perhaps not as 
great as those that have gone before but would do as 
well as they could, and I assure you that in accepting this 
honor, I propose to advise with Col. Qoulden for the best 
interests of the association. 

Mr. Janney — ^I desire to call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Wyman made a motion that was seconded by Mr. 
Scovel, but the convention has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on that motion. [Applause.] 

President Farley — Do I understand that Mr. Wyman 's 
motion contained also a request that the secretary cast a 
ballot? The secretary having cast d ballot and the chair 
liaving declared same as being unanimously carried, I 
don't see how I can put that motion again. 

Mr. Janney — The motion was not put and the conven- 
tion has not had an opportunity to vote on the motion 
.and its seconder. 

President Farley — I shall now ask that the motion be 
reduced to writing. 

Mr. Littlefield — I looked for the motion to be put as 
usual and see whether this body would sustain that 
motion. Mr. Scovel, being quite well known in the body, 
got up and seconded it. I said nothing, but I didn't hear 
any motion put. I heard the secretary say he cast a 
ballot. I do not see how he can do that. 

President Farley — I said that the motion was by Mr. 
Wyman, that the report of the nominating committee be 
received and the committee discharged and the secretary 
cast a ballot. Now are you ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

President Farley — I see what you want. [Laughter.] 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

President Farley — The secretary will please recast that 
ballot. My friend from New York got a shot in under 
xny water line before I knew it. 

It is now my pleasurable duty to appoint a committee 
to escort the president-elect to the platform, and I will 
for that purpose call upon Mr. Scovel of the Pittsburg 
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Association and Mr. Dolph of the Cincinnati Association, 
who will step to the platform with Mr. H. H. Ward of 
Cleveland, president-elect. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ward was then escorted to the platform by Mr. 
Scovel and Mr. Dolph, and was tendered the office of 
president by retiring President Farley, as follows: 

Betiring President Farley — Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion : I have the honor to present to yon the president of 
the National Association, elected by yon and about to be 
installed. 

Mr. President, in turning over to you the authority 
vested in the chief executive, I wish you all success, and 
I pledge you all my endeavors that I can make in your 
behalf. You have the honor of receiving from this con- 
vention the highest gift within its power. The selec- 
tion to preside over this body of men is one to be well 
proud of. While it has its difficulties, I might say its 
trials and its tribulations, it likewise has its honors. And 
as time makes us all forget the trials and tribulations 
that come with the honors, may you persevere during 
the next term and lead this association with as much zeal 
and as much interest as you have worked for your local 
association. I have had the pleasure of meeting in your 
city your own body of men. I have had the pleasure of 
attending a meeting of the Cleveland Association where 
•everything was enthusiasm unbounded. Mr. President, 
I can say too that it is not all glory ; it is also work. I 
am reminded of . the soldier of the Potomac who was 
called suddenly from out the breast works to an inspec- 
tion, and as the inspecting officer passed along the line he 
called attention to a spot on the barrel of the musket of 
this particular soldier. Tapping it with his finger, he 
said, **It is no credit to you, sir. What have you to say, 
sir?" **Sir, I might have the dirtiest musket in the for- 
mation, but over in the trenches I own the brightest 
spade." [Applause.] Consequently, sir, you will find it 
necessary to polish your spade as well as your musket. 
That you have our best wishes goes without words. I 
extend to you the right hand of fellowship ; I turn over 
to you the charge given to me a year ago. I leave for 
the association and its welfare my best wishes, and as a 
successor I am sure you will do well, and I wish you so. 
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Mr. Ward — Mr. President, I thank you for your kindly 
words of encouragement and of cheer. Gentlemen of the 
Life Underwriters, I feel at the present time like Budyard 
Kipling's ship at sea. I have not 
yet found myself. I trust, with 
your kind indulgence and your 
co-operation, that before my term 
becomes very old, I may have done 
so. I accept this honor which you 
have put upon my shoulders so 
generously with no little degree of 
hesitancy, realizing what it costs. 
I have had an opportunity in the 
past few hours to catch a glimpse 
of the strenuous life, showing to 
me what is expected of a presi- 
dent of this association. And why 
should not this association be all 
that it claims to be? All that our highest ideals for it 
are, representing as we do the second largest industry in 
America. Why should not this association of life under- 
writers be a power in this land? I feel, gentlemen, my 
own weakness, my own smallness in being thus put for- 
ward by you. I am reminded of the old saying that if we 
do not live up to the light which we have, all the angel& 
in Heaven cannot save us from perdition. If I do not 
live up to the light which I have, as the result of my first 
six years in life insurance business under the training of 
one of the noblest of life insurance men in this country,. 
Mr. George H. Olmsted, it will not be his fault ; it will be 
degeneracy in me. It is fortunate, gentlemen, that while 
my office is on the fifth floor, I have on the third floor 
in the building our good old friend Capt. Kendall. I 
feel as though, in a sort of way, I belong to the captain. 
He has always been interested in my welfare in Cleve- 
and. He has always been one of my good friends, and he 
said to me in the lobby early this morning, after I 
had left a dinner of the agents of my company, **Ward, 
you need not think Kendall is going to be out of 
business. He is going to get his nose into it." I said, 
** Captain, I will see that the elevators in the New Eng- 
land building between the third, fourth and fifth floors 
are kept busy, for I am going to como down and find out 
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how to do it." It perhaps, gentlemen, is a little early for 
me to ontline my policy. Your president very kindly 
appointed me as one of a committee to ontline some policy 
looking to the relieving of the daties of the president of 
this organization. It seems to me now gentlemen that I 
have an opportunity to look at this from a different view 
point, that with the speed which we now have to work, 
that the president should divide the honors and the re- 
sponsibility of his office with the three vice-presidents. 
I see that these three gentlemen are from different sec- 
tions of the country and I shall look to them for their 
hearty co-operation and support, for visiting amongst 
associations already organized and within their legitimate 
territory. And then I see a long list of honorable names 
on the executive committee, and it seems to me, gentle- 
men, that we could not perhaps do better than to call 
upon these members of the executive committee to work 
in the interests of extension. If each executive committee 
man will take the legitimate territory connected with his 
own organization and look up census reports in the various 
cities where we are not represented, it seems to me that 
we can come here next year with a number of new 
associations, all to the glory of the individual committee- 
men and their own association in this work. 

Gentlemen, you know that in order to be useful in this 
world we must be giving out as well as taking in. We 
have been here at this convention taking in. These 
committeemen have been here and so have we, taking in, 
and it is now our duty, as executive officers, to do some- 
thing in the giving out, and I hope that those committee- 
men, all of them, will respond readily, graciously and 
heartily to my request for assistance. 

I feel, gentlemen, at this time the responsibility more 
than I do the honor. I am so constituted that the re- 
sponsibility always rests heavier on me than the honor 
which goes with the office. I trust, however, that I do 
not fail to show my appreciation of this great honor which 
you have placed upon me. I could not but think of it last 
night. The responsibilities come to me, however, in deep 
measure. You are making an experiment. I realize 
that. For the first time you are taking a young man ; 
you are taking comparatively an unknown man, and I 
realize that you are taking long chances, and I thank 
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you, gentlemen, for your confidence in being willing to 
take those long chances. [Applause.] It is not my 
thought to do, perhaps, as much traveling as has been 
done by some of my predecessors, but I pledge you my 
best efforts and as much of my time as I can consistently 
take from the duties which I owe my company. I thank 
you, gentlemen, again for this high honor which you 
have placed upon me. [Applause.] 

Mr. Farley very kindly invited me to take the chair. 
Will Mr. J. Herman Ireland of Baltimore, the first vice- 
president, please come to the platform. 

Mr. Ireland thereupon came upon the platform. 
President Ward — Your first vice-president, gentlemen. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Ireland — In accepting the office of first vice-presi- 
dent, I beg to thank this convention, and in so doing I 
feel that it is a compliment to the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers' Association. I think I 
am not down on the program for 
any speech, and I don't expect to 
make any speech, Mr. Ward, and 
in taking the oatla of office, sir, I 
want to say to you, sir, that you 
will have my loyal and undivided 
support. I am willing to do all 
within my power to render any 
assistance I can. I believe in asso- 
ciation work and am enthusiastic 
in my belief, and I tender you my 
cordial support. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen. [Applause.] 
President Ward — I will ask Mr. 
D. M. Baker, the new vice-president to please come to the 
platform. 
Mr. Baker thereupon came to the platform. 
President Ward— Gentlemen of the convention, your 
second vice-president, Mr. Baker. [Applause.] 

Mr. Baker — ^Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention : On behalf of the Chicago Association, as well 
as myself I beg to thank you for this honor. One of our 
delegates said to me this morning, speaking of the office, 
"It doesn't amount to anything except in the case of 
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some great calamity." He said, **of course, incase the 
president should be assassinated you would have some- 
thing to do.'' [Laughter.] I presume he referred to the 
first vice-president. Now, what 
would be necessary to happen to 
the man holding the office of sec- 
ond vice-president, what would 
have to happen to him in order 
that he might perform some duty ? 
It is hard to surmise. But seri- 
ously, the Chicago Association is 
interested very much in this grand 
work. The Chicago Association 
wants to perform everything it 
can to the advancement of our 
National body. We are interested 
in having new associations organ- 
ized, as well as keeping those 
already organized up to a high standard. We are not 
going to be here long. I know you are all anxious to 
adjourn. I am glad that I have a hard cold, and I know 
you are, because I won't have to make any speech. I 
thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

President Ward — I will see to it, gentlemen, that 
calamities occur occasionally for Mr. Baker's benefit. 
[Laughter] 

Will Mr. J. H. Quinlan, third vice-president, please 
come to the platform? 

Mr. Dolph — ^Mr. Quinlan requested me to say that he 
had a previous engagement to go to Washington, and as 
his train left about noon it would be impossible for him 
to be here. He said to me, however, that he would be 
very glad indeed to accept the honor which he understood 
was to come his way. 

Mr. C. P. Sadlier — ^Representing the Hudson Valley Life 
Underwriters' Association, which has been honored by 
the election of a vice-president, and having met Mr. 
Quinlan just before his taking the train, he requested me 
to lay before the convention, after Mr. Dolph did so, the 
expression of his appreciation for the honor conferred 
upon him and begged me to say that to the extent of his 
ability the association could depend upon him, and that 
he would take pleasure, in season and out of season, in 
co-operating with President Ward. [Applause.] 
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President Ward — I see that the next heading is ** 
finished business," and I will ask the secretary for 
unfinished business. 

Mr. Wynaan— Before we proceed with unfinished busi- 
ness, we would all like to see our new treasurer. Many 
of us would like to see how he looks. [Applause.] 

A Delegate— What's the matter with the secretary? 
[Applause.] 

President Ward—Will Mr. Weeks, the gentleman whom 
the convention has long honored by the name of **Uncle 
Eli" and for whom I now claim that adaptation of the 
term — will ** Uncle Eli" please come to the platform? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Weeks — I would like to hear from the secretary 
first 

Secretary Mason — I think it is with a correct sense of 
his own importance that Uncle Eli wants to save himself 
to the last as the best. I simply want to express my 
thanks to the association for the 
honor conferred upon me in elect- 
ing me secretary for another term, 
and I want to also pledge my 
loyalty to the new administration. 
The remarks of a brave man on 
an occasion like this should always 
be brief. If there is anything 
more to say about it, gentlemen, I 
will write it to you. [Applause.] 
President Ward — Now, Mr. 
Weeks, the convention wishes to 
hear from you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Weeks — ^Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the Convention: I 
appear before you for this ninth time, I think, in 
this connection. Our association seems to be taking a 
different form, electing new members, rather younger 
members to the association, but our new president has 
expressed himself in a form that he will maintain the 
association under its old standard. The association, of 
course, was formed long ago by men that laid the found- 
ation, which is supposed to be permanent — such men as 
our old Father Bansom in whose mind the idea was in 
fact conceived — organized by such men as Carptenter, 
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Oalef and a number of others that we could mention. 
They are growing old, accumulating years, but they have 
laid the foundation, and upon that foundation we should 
build a structure that will remain, 
and it devolves upon you, you 
young members of the association, 
to keep building upon that f ounda- 
tion and carry it along with the 
permanency that never can be 
shaken. I should regret very 
much as a member of this asso- 
ciation to see the younger mem- 
bership building and erecting it, 
and following it up in the way that 
some friends did in my town. 
A couple of Irishmen were em- 
l)loyed to build a wall for one 
of the neighbors near his house 
and they carried the wall up on a contract. After the 
wall was completed they were anxious to get their pay. 
One of them said to the other, "Pat, you stand here and 
hold the wall and I will go and get our pay. '' [Laughter.] 
Now, I think, gentlemen, that is the principle upon 
which some men progress in building. Now, we don't 
want anything in this association that is built upon a 
structure already laid that is bound to crumble. There- 
fore, as I said before, I hope the younger members of this 
association — we have started on those lines, and our new 
friend, Mr. Ward — with some timidity — I think will carry 
the thing forward on the lines suggested. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Continued applause.] 

President Ward — ^While I am one of the new members 
at conventions, it only having been my privilege to have 
attended two conventions prior to this one, one at Cleve 
land and one at Saratoga, yet I have been closely in touch 
with the Cleveland Association for years, and I am deeply 
in love with the work, and with the assistance which I 
will receive from the older members, I trust that I will 
soon be in the harness. Are we now ready Mr. Secre- 
tary for the unfinished business? 

Secretary Mason — ^I believe so. I know of no unfinished 
business. 
Mr. Tolman — Mr. President, I move you that the thanks 
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of the National Association be extended to the president 
and the officers who have occupied the positions for the 
last year, for the untiring efforts they have put forth and 
for the able way in which they have conducted the affairs 
of the association. I make that motion. [Applause.] 

The motion was seconded. 

President Ward — You have heard the motion. 

A Delegate — I move a rising vote. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

President Ward — It has been suggested that I ask the 
members of the old and the new executive committee to 
meet immediately upon adjournment on this platform. I 
also wish to call your attention to the banquet this even- 
ing at 6:30. Possibly the local chairman can make a 
more satisfactory announcement of this banquet, for he 
is the person having the tickets in charge and so forth. 
If he is not here, I believe it was announced that you 
could procure your tickets at the hotel up to noon today. 

A Delegate — It is past noon now. 

Mr. Walter — We have extended that hour until 2.30. 

President Ward — ^The next in order is the selection by 
ballot of time and place of the next annual meeting. 
Do I hear any invitations for the annual meeting for 
1904? 

Mr. John .Harmon — I move you that the matter of the 
selection of a city for the meeting of the next convention 
be referred to the executive committee for decision. 

Mr. E. G. Ritchie — ^While I stand alone, represent- 
ing the Indiana Association, and I come here without any 
instructions, I take upon myself the responsibility of ex- 
tending an invitation to this national body to meet at 
Indianapolis next year. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to make any further remarks. I will say, however, 
that it would be utterly impossible for us to entertain the 
association as it has been entertained here, as it has been 
entertained in a number of cities that I could name, for 
the reason that we are an inland town. We could not 
give you a sail on a steamboat. We could not treat you 
as royally in that regard as you have been treated in a 
number of places, but if you desire to come to Indian- 
apolis and partake of our Hoosier hospitality as well as we 
can extend it, and come there with the idea of expediting 
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business, we give you a hearty invitation to come to 
Indianapolis. Probably you all know the fact that 
Indianapolis is the gateway between the East and 
the West. Next year at St. Louis 
will be the great exposition. Most 
of the members of this conven- 
tion would be glad to come, 
expecting to go there, and it prob- 
ably could be made convenient for 
you to go about the time of the 
meeting of the National conven- 
tion. We have, perhaps, as good 
railroad facilities as any city in 
the country, easily accessible to all 
the members of this national body, 
as I said a moment ago. [Ap- 
plause.] Perhaps the response that 
I received on the mere announce- 
ment of the name makes it unnecessary for me to make 
any further remarks. 

President Ward — Will you tell us something about the 
hotels of Indianapolis? 

Mr. Ritchie — ^We have excellent hotel facilities. We 
have one of the finest hotels in the West. With all defer- 
ence to Chicago and St. Louis I say that. The new hotel 
that has just been completed, the Claypole, on the site of 
the old Bates House, is a magnificent structure. We have, 
of course, the Dennison House, the Grand Hotel and many 
others. We have facilities for taking care of ten thousand 
people. We can take care of a large convention. 
Mr. Dolph — Was the motion of Mr. Harmon seconded? 
President Ward — ^Mr. Scovel, I believe, has the floor. 
Mr. Scovel — I desire to make a motion that the conven- 
tion express its pleasure in accepting the invitation from 
Indianapolis, and that the secretary be instructed to cast a 
ballot for Indianapolis as the next place of meeting, the 
time to be fixed by the executive committee. [Applause.] 
President Ward — You have heard the motion, that the 
convention accept the invitation of Mr. Ritchie of Indian- 
apolis, and that the time be left to the executive com- 
mittee. 

A Delegate — Mr. Harmon made a motion first, but he 
withdrew the motion. 
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Mr. Dolph — ^I inquired if it was seconded. 
President Ward — I was just calling for a seconder. 
Mr. Dolph — I ris0 for that purpose, if I am in order. I 
would like to say that it seems to me that the matter of 
the next meeting is a very important question and ought 
not to be passed upon lightly, and 
I, therefore, feel justified, notwith- 
standing the fact that I personally 
am very much in favor of going 
to Indianapolis, I am in favor, I 
say, of having the matter referred 
to the executive committee. This 
will enable you then to communi- 
cate with Indianapolis and get in 
touch with the real situation. I 
desire to second the motion of Mr. 
Harmon. 

President Ward — I would state 
that our former president, who has 
shown us during this convention 
that he knows his business, states we cannot do this, as 
the selection is by ballot of the convention. 
Mr. Dolph — It has been done in the past. 
President Ward — ^There is a motion before the house, a 
duly seconded motion, I understand, that we accept the 
invitation of the Indianapolis Association. Are there 
any remarks? 

The question was called for. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 
President Ward — I will call upon you once more. The 
time must be decided at this convention. 

Mr. Dolph — ^I heard a remark just a minute ago that this 
was a matter that had to be decided by ballot. I, there- 
fore, do not understand why a vote is taken in this way. 

President Ward — ^A part of that motion was, that the 
secretary be irfstructed to cast a ballot and I was about 
to call upon him to do it and I had my attention called to 
another error I made. I will ask the secretary to cast a 
ballot for the motion which has been carried. 

Secretary Mason— Mr. President, the ballot is cast. 
{Laughter.] 

A Delegate — I move that the rule be suspended and 
refer the matter to the executive committee. 
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Capt. Kendall — As a member of the executive committee 
for the last ten years, I am quite sure that whatever our 
constitution says with reference to time, that this mat- 
ter has heen left with the executive committee, so that ic 
can communicate with the association and find out at 
what time it would be most satisfactory for them to have 
the association meet. And that precedent having already 
been established more than once it seems to me perfectly 
proper that by unanimous vote, that by suspension of 
the rules this matter could still be left with the executive 
committee, and the oflQcers could communicate with these 
people and find out at what time it would be most satis- 
factory for them to entertain us. 

Mr. Woodman — I dislike to differ with my good friend 
Capt. Kendall. I do not think because we have made 
errors in the past that we should continue in that way. 
It is very essential, I believe, for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the convention, that the time be fixed 
definitely, so far as the month is concerned, at the annual 
convention. If it be deferred until the meeting of the 
executive committee some six months later, I think it 
will be too late for the necessary arrangements with 
speakers. Appointments of speakers whom we seek to 
obtain are made long beforehand, and to ask a man to 
appear at a given indefinite time about a year hence is not 
just the thing to do. I think that Mr. Ritchie can prob- 
ably suggest the best month for holding the convention 
in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Ritchie — ^Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted at 
this time, I think that the best month in the year in our 
climate is October. I believe that that would meet the 
requirements as to visiting the exposition in St. Louis as 
well as any other time, a pleasant time of the year. I 
think you will make no mistake in appointing the month 
of October, 1904, as the time of meeting. 

Mr. Sidney A. Foster — I move that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast a vote of this association that the asso- 
ciation meet at Indianapolis in the second week of Octo- 
ber, 1904. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Woodman — I hope the gentleman will consent to 
an amendment to his motion, and that is, that the month 
may be fixed, which will comply with the requirements 
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of the constitntion, and the exact dates be then left to be 
determined by the members of the executive committee, 
for the reason that if we have an ironclad, absolute date 
fixed, we may ran into some other convention. 
Mr. Ritchie — I accept the amendment. 
President Ward — ^The amendment is, that the time be 
fixed as October ; the specific date to be left to tiie execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Secretary, please cast a ballot. 
Secretary Mason — ^The ballot is cast. [Laughter.] 
President Ward — ^Is Mr. G. A. Watson in the room. I 
have a railroad certificate for G. A. Watson. [No re- 
sponse.] 

Mr. W. G. Carroll — I have attended a great many 
conventions of the National Association, very nearly 
all of them, and I want to say 
here that I never saw the treat- 
ment of the delegates by the 
Baltimore Association excelled, 
very seldom saw it equaled. The 
kind manner in which they re- 
ceived us, the liberal manner in 
which they have entertained us 
and the generous treatment we 
have received, merits our com- 
mendation. I therefore move you, 
Mr. President, that a hearty vote 
of thanks be awarded the Balti- 
more Association for the kind 
treatment we have received at 
their hands. [Applause.] 
The motion was seconded. 

Mr. T. B. Merrill — I move you as a second to that, that 
a committee be appointed to wake up the mover and 
seconder of that motion. 
Mr. Carroll — I wasn't here when it was passed. 
Mr. Littlefield — Are those motions which are carried 
for that purpose engrossed and a copy of them given to 
the different associations? If not, I think it would be 
proper that it should be done. 

Mr. James L. Johnson — May I be allowed to say that 
we have received so much from the hands of our brethren 
here in Baltimore and this association, that we could not 
overdo it if we passed three resolutions. 
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Mr. Merrill — I am much obliged, Mr. Johnson. 
- Mr. Ireland — ^I want to say on behalf of the Baltimore 
Association that the pleasure has been ours in entertain- 
ing you. 

President Ward — Gentlemen, this convention has now 
completed its session and we will listen to a motion look- 
ing to an adjournment to meet in October, 1904, at 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Harmon — ^Before we adjourn, I think it eminently 
fitting that the convention should adopt some official 
recognition of the service of the chairman of one of the 
committees, who has, by his earnest efforts contributed 
very largely to the success of this convention ; I mean in 
the matter of attendance. I refer to the chairman of the 
transportation committee, and I would move you that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick receive a vote of thanks from this con- 
vention for his earnest efforts in the discharge of his 
duty as chairman of that committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Foster — I wanted to ask the president to include 
the press in that motion. 

Mr. Harmon — I accept that. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Ward — ^Do I now hear a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. Littlefield — I move that we adjourn. 

President Ward — ^The convention stands adjourned. 

At the conclusion of the convention the executive com- 
mittee held a meeting, when W. G. Carroll of Philadel- 
phia was unanimously chosen chairman. 

SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION. 

As per invitation of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' 
Association, some 250 delegates and ladies sailed down 
the bay on the steamer Annapolis Wednesday afternoon, 
for a visit to historic Annapolis. The weather was per- 
fect, the points of interest numerous, and the luncheon 
one of Maryland's best. As hosts the members of the 
local association were ideal, every possible want of the 
guests being anticipated. From the time the boat left the 
pier at 12.30 until it returned at 7 that evening nothing 
occurred to mar the perfect harmony of the occasion. 
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On Thursday the Tisiting ladies were driven out through 
heantifnl Dmid Park to Roland Park, where at the Coun- 
try Clab a most smnptnoas Inncheon was served. Ernest 
Jndson Clark and J .H. McClellan acted as hosts for the 
association, showing the ladies through the spacious clah 
honse and the heantifnlly kept grounds. The golf links, 
which are considered the finest in the country, and the 
tennis courts attracted sx>ecial attention. The return 
drive was over another route, thus giving the ladies a 
good idea of the suburbs of Baltimore. 



THE BANQUET, 



The fourteenth annual banquet, which was held at the Hotel Ren- 
nert on Thursday evening, was no less successful than the preceding 
banquets, and was greatly enjoyed by the members of tlie associa- 
tion and guests. About two hundred and fifty sat down to dinner 
shortly after seven o'clock, and did full justice to the following menu: 

Horn Harbors. 

Olives Salted Almonds Celery 

Consomme Julienne 

Crab Flakes on Toast 

Roast Fillet of Beef, Larded, Mushrooms 

Peas, Grilled Sweet Potatoes 

Apollinaris 

Reed Bird Saratoga Potatoes 

Lettuce and Tomatoes Mayonnaise 
Fancy Ices Assorted Cake 

Roquefort Cheese Toasted Crackers 

Coffee Perfectos 

The tables were decorated with southern smilax and bowls of 
dahlias, and cosmos. The menu cards were exceptionally handsome, 
the outer cover being decorated with an American eagle bearing the 
national banner, done in water colors, while inside was a very hand- 
some photograph of Mount Vernon Square, Baltimore. 

After the last course had been served, Retiring President Farley, 
who acted as toastmaster, said : 

Gentlemen, it is a very great pleasure, no less a very high honor, 
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to preside over so distinguished a body of gentlemen as to have 
called forth the remark, as these gentlemen did, from the Comman- 
dant of the Naval Academy, on the occasion of your visit there yes- 
terday, that you were the finest body of men that had visited the 
academy this year. [Applause.] Remember, I said this year. I 
would also state that tnrough the courtesy of Captain Bronson — 
and many of you may not be aware of it — the buildmgs of the Naval 
Academy were continued open yesterday for your benefit one hour 
longer than is customary or according to rule, and two naval officers 
were detailed ostensibly to escort you, but actually to see that no 
public propertv was removed. [Laughter.] 

I find myself in a very happy position to-night. I find myself 
like one of a trio of Irishmen, who, working for a mere stipend in 
the West, discovered a mine of great value, had it syndicated, real- 
ized, each of them, what they considered an independent fortune. 
These three hard-working Irishmen assembled to receive the money 
that they were entitled to for the transfer of the property. The 
first Irishman was asked, "Mike, what are you going to do with your 
money?" "Oh, faith, I'll tell you, I am* going to buy me a little 
farm and I am going to settle down on it. I always had a sort of a 
love to be a gentleman farmer, and I am going to have my own 



home and raise my own pigs. 1 am going to pass my days as a gen- 
tleman." "What are you going to do, Denny? " " On, I am not going 
to stick myself on a farm. I am going to build a little foundry and I 



am going to be my own mechanic; I am going to make my own pat- 
terns. I am going to hand my name down to posterity. That will 
be good for something." "Pat, what are you going to do with your 
money?" "I am going to do as neither of you. I am going to 
New York, to the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. I am going to have my- 
self called at six o'clock in the morning, and when the bell boy comes 
up and says, 'Get out of bed,' I'll say, 'I don't have to.' " [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Gentlemen, we will open our post-prandial exercises by hearing 
from one whom not to know, is not to know the city of Baltimore, 
especially so in our profession. A record of twenty-four years of 
honorable service under the same flag which he unfurled upon his 
arrival here, he is known to you all and needs no introduction. I 
call upon our first speaker, Mr. Jonathan K. Taylor of Baltimore, 
who will speak on "The Underwriters' Association and Its Influ- 
ence." [Continued applause.] 

Mr. Jonathan K. Taylor — Mr. President and Gentlemen: It seems 
hardly fair to be called on so soon after dinner for a speech. I feel 
it a great honor as well as a real pleasure to be with you to-ni^ht, 
to meet so many gentlemen of education, refinement and ability, 
engaged in the same business which I have represented for more 
than a quarter of a century, gentlemen whom any profession or 
business might well be proud. 

At a banquet two gentlemen of very different proportions were 
seated opposite each other at the table. One was tall and slender^ 
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the other short and ver>' stout. The fonner said to the latter, "I 
have just been wondering how a man of your size could tell when to 
quit eating." The latter replied, "Why, that is easy enough! I 
always adjust myself three inches from 
tlie table and eat on imtil I touch." 

The theme assigned me to-night is 
"The Underwriters' Association and Its 
Influence." I know of no better way to 
illustrate the value of local associations 
than a brief reference to some of the re- 
sults achieved by our own association. 
The Baltimore Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation was organized with two objects 
in view. First — To cultivate friendly 
relations between competitors. Second 
-To promote the best interests of life 
insurance in every legitimate way. Our 
success in the first particular is acknowl- 
edged by all familiar with the facts. 
As to tlie benefit to life insurance we 
•would refer to the folio wmg: 

Through the persistent efforts of our association during the past 
two years two irresponsible and illegal so-called life and annuity 
•companies were completely annihilated, and the good j>eople of 
-Marvland protected from their nefarious operations. 

Through its instrumentality in cooperation with our friend, the 
Hon. Olin Bryan, and the Commissioner of Insurance, the insurance 
•laws of the state were revised and greatly strengthened against 
.fraudulent insurance concerns. 

Underwriters' Associations promote harmony and unity among 
agents, and furnish the press witli much valuable information con- 
cerning life insurance. They have popularized life insurance. By 
bringing representatives of the different companies in close contact, 
they develop mutual respect and regard and thus remove many of 
the asperities of competition. They elevate and dignify the dus- 
iness, and cultivate a fraternal spirit which recognizes a worthy 
competitor as a brother, endeavoring to prosecute an honorable 
business, rather than an enemy to be despised and misrepresented. 
They have an uplifting effect over the whole range of life insurance. 
Life insurance has become an essential feature of our modem 
x'ivilization. It is the most beneficent institution yet devised by 
man. It places within his reach the means of capitalizing a por- 
tion of his money value, when in health, to protect his family in 
case of premature death or in dependent old age. When we reflect 
that a large propK)rtion of business men fail, and but a small pro- 
portion of those reaching sixty have a competency ; that out of every 
one hundred risks taken at the age of thirty, eighteen will die in 
twenty years, at forty, twenty-five will die in the same time, and 
at fifty, forty-five will die; I ask then, recognizing these facts, is it 
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possible for men unassisted to protect their families from these vicis- 
situdes. The records of life insurance answer this question more 
-eloquently than any language I can command. 

The total amount of life insurance in force at the close of 1902 in 
the United States was more than ten billions of dollars with assets 
of over two billions, whilst the combined capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits of the 4,666 National banks in the United States 
Amounts to only one billion two hundred and thirty-two million, 
and all the gold money in the United States on June 30, 1903, was 
one billion two hundred and fifty-two million. In other words, 
the total insurance in force is eight times the capital, etc., of all our 
National banks, or the total gold money in the United States. 

And yet we need not worry about there being enough left to go 
uround. This reminds me of the old woman in Maine who had been 
poverty stricken all her life, and who had a great desire to see the 
Atlantic ocean before she bade farewell to earth. A friend pre- 
sented her with an excursion ticket to the sea shore. When she 
beheld the vast expanse of waters extending farther than the eye 
<jould reach, she burst into tears. When her friend insisted on 
knowing the cause of her grief, she replied, '^I cannot help crying, 
for it is the first thing I ever saw in all my life that there was enough 
of." According to the insurance press the amount of death losses 
and endowments paid out in 1902 was over two hundred and thirty- 
two million dollars, and for the whole world it has been estimated 
that a million a day has been paid out during the past year. 

The first service I performed for the company I represent was to 
pay a death loss of $10,000 to a young widow who had two little 
<jhildren. She remarked, "A portion of this money wiU be used 
to pay the debt on our home, and the balance to educate my chil- 
dren." As I, left the room I realized that life insurance did for a 
man's family what he had hoped to do if his life had been spared. 

From the above figures we see at a glance what a colossal struc- 
ture has been erected. Who built it? Practically the solicitor, for 
if all the companies had been organized and he left out there would 
not, and could not, be one single successful life insurance company 
in the United States. This is true because of the very nature of 
the business. If a man's shoes wear out he must go and purchase 
a new pair, and so of all the necessities of life. Life insurance is 
unselfish, and the man can insure or not as he chooses. Then here 
comes the work of the solicitor. The man is the judge and the jury, 
and the solicitor the prosecuting attorney, upon whose character 
and ability, to a great degree, rests the protection of that man's 
family. The reputation of the company and the business of life 
insurance is greatly affected by his methods. I am pleading for 
the elevation of the standard of the solicitor. 

This structure which has been erected is not yet perfect in its en- 
tirety. In its unparalleled rapidity of growth many evils have been 
incorporated, chief among them being what is known as rebating. 
This is a violation of the laws of almost every state in the Union, 
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hence a rebated policy is an illegal one. Rebating injures the com- 
pany by increasmg the expense of obtaining business. It injures 
the agent by dwai^ng his moral sensibilities and compromising his 
manhood, and it injures the insured by increasing the average cost 
of his life insurance. Gentlemen, the laws are all right, but in order 
that they shall be enforced we must urge the companies we repre- 
sent to unite with us in stamping out this iniquity. This reference 
to the companies calls to mind an incident which occurred in one 
of our schools. The professor had the boys assembled to say a part- 
ing word to them before vacation. He said, "Boys, I hope you 
wm all have a good time and come back with a little more color in 
your cheeks, brighter eyes, and — a little more brains." One of the 
lads quickly responded, "Same to you, professor." 

The first step is to raise the standara of the solicitor, employing 
only tnuned agents of good character. A conscientious, high-toned, 
capable, and properly trained solicitor will raise the applicant to 
his standard of business methods; the weak, unscrupulous agent, 
having no power to elevate, will bring the business down to his own 
low level. Poor agents procure poor business. It is the man that 
makes the business, and not the business that makes the man. What 
is the difference between two banks, two trust companies, or two 
insurance companies? The difference is simply the integrity and 
ability of the men from top to bottom entrustea with the organiza- 
tion. Assessment insurance not having a scientific basis has been 
retired, except for a few fraternal orders. This is another obstacle 
which has been passed, which reminds me of an incident in the 
tropics. The captain of a boat becoming exhausted from constant 
work at the wheel, Pat volunteered to relieve him. He was in- 
structed to steer directly for the North Star until daylight. Sud- 
denly the boat was turned round and round by a whirlwind. When 
it subsided Pat perceived the North Star in the rear, and hurrying 
down to the captain exclaimed, "Faith, Cap., give me anither star 
quick, for I have passed thot one." 

Assessment insurance reminds me of the two Irishmen who saw 
a turtle in the road which had been beheaded. Mike, examining^ 
the turtle, remarked, "Why, an' sure the cratur* is dead, for his 
head is off." Pat, noticing nis tail still wriggling, replied, "Well,. 
Mike, if he is dead to be sure he don't realize it." 

From 1893-5, inclusive, more than 600 banking institutions, with 
assets of over two hundred millions, were compelled to close their 
doors, whilst not a single life insurance company felt this monetary 
stringency, but during this general paralysis of business paid out to- 
its poUcy holders over three hundrea millions of dollars. And now,, 
durmg the great depression in values of securities, if we were to ex- 
amine a man's assets we would find his insurance policies the only 
securities that have not depreciated, but stand at par and cannot 
be replaced at cost. "Rich to-day and poor to-morrow" is an old 
adage, but still holds true. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I ask who is the chief beneficiary 
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of all this protection? "Enter into the secret chambers of man's 
imagery and you will find that the altar upon which all his business 
efforts in life are to be offered is — ^Woman." 

The Toastmaster — Grentlemen, the program will be sUghtly 
•changed, as I am desirous of presenting to you a favorite son of 
Maryland. As an ex-president of your association, I am pleased to 
say he also is an ex-president of the Sons of the Revolution, but 
•omitting the "ex" in the next application, he is the president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Ck>mpany of Baltimore. 1 have the 
pleasure of introducing, gentlejnen, the Hon. Edwin Warfield of 
Baltimore as the next speaker. [Applause.] 

Hon. Edwin Warfield — Mr. Toastmaster: I don't know what to 
call you. I have been in the habit of saying "fellow citizens" and 
"fellow Democrats." 
The Toastmaster— That will do. 

Mr. Warfield — I just left an inmiense room, filled with earnest 
men, and I addressed them as "fellow Democrats." I wiU address 
you, however, as "fellow countrymen." [Applause.] Maryland is 
a grand old commonwealth. The United 
States of America is the greatest nation 
in the world. [Applause.] We are all 
Americans. Therefore I have the right 
to call you fellow countrymen. I have 
been attending a fair to-day. I suppose 
some of vou have attended a country 
fair. I think I have shaken hands witn 
ten thousand people. I had a good 
time. I enjoyed it very much. When 
I was asked by the members of your 
association in Baltimore to be present to- 
night, I told them that I would be here at 
ten o'clock. I supposed at that time 
that you would all oe through speaking 
and eating. I did not expect to see as 
many men as I see here to-night. This 
is really the most compact banquet that I have ever attended in 
Baltimore city. [Applause.] We have the Merchants' and Manufac- 
turers' banquet hela here annually in this room, but I have never 
seen it as thoroughly filled as it is to-night. My secretary told me 
when he met me at the depot just two hours ago that my theme 
would be, "Reflect and Consider." Now, I assure you I have had 
very little time to reflect and consider in the last two or three days. 
[Laughter.] It does not need much reflection, however, to know or 
learn the privileges of life insurance. I have not been compelled to 
think about my family much during the last two weeks, because I 
have felt that if the strenuous life that I am now leading resulted in 
the shuffling off of this mortal coil, my family would be protected 
because of life insurance. [Applause.] Well, I am indebted to the 
agents of the life insurance companies for that protection. The 
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gentleman who has just taken his seat, and who talked to you so 
intelligently and so eloquently, caused me to take a pretty good 
block m his company. I knew that he was a very persuasive and a 
very forceful roan, but I did not realize that he had as much elo- 
quence as he has, but he has the facts and the figures at his fingers' 
ends. 

Now, my friends, you won't expect a speech from me. I leave 
in the course of an hour for the mountains of Maryland. It will 
take me from the beautiful villas up to the hills and carry me all 
around the state, and I am having a pretty active time. You are 
all a good looking set of men. 

A Voice — We know it. 

A Voice — The same to you. 

Mr. Warfield — I never saw a representative of a live life insurance 
company that was not, not only good looking, but a good talker, 
and a bright intelligent man. 

A Voice — Thank you. 

Mr. Warfield — I will wager almost anything that we have not had 
in Baltimore city for many years a gathering of as intelligent, as 
bright and as good looking men as we have here to-night. 

A Voice — You are rubbing that in a little too hard, aren't you? 

Mr. Warfield — Well, they are always welcome in my office. You 
have not received the card of an executive special. fLaughter and 
applause.] That is the fellow I want to see, oecause I always learn 
something from him. I have alwayg made it a rule never to turn 
an executive special away. Because, you know, I have learned by 
contact, and I know that the chief executive of great life insurance 
companies always has around him, as his cabinet, specials that are 
bright fellows, and know exactly how to reach the man they want 
to catch. I believe in life insurance. I believe that you are bene- 
factors and I want to thank the special agents who have come to 
me, like my friend Taylor and like my friend to the left, the president 
of the Maryland Life Insurance Companv — I want to thank them 
for (( n.ing in to me and telling me I needed life insurance. I have 
one l.imdred thousand dollars of life insurance, and the only regret 
that I have is that I did not begin to insure myself earlier. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Tcastmaster — You ain't too old yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Warfield — If any body had told me when I was t«achin§ a 
public school in Howard County that I would ever have my life m- 
sured for a hundred thousand dollars, I would have thought he was 
crazy. 

A Voice — You weren't worth as much then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Warfield — Now, you are a jolly, good set of fellows, and I 
would a great deal rather stay here with you than go up in this train 
to the mountains of Western Maryland and talk to them about the 
blessings of Democracy. Now, I did not expect to see more than 
about a dozen of you, so that I have been ratner overcome by all of 
you. I thought I would come in here and find you all in a good 
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jolly mood, and sit down and wind up the affair with you and be in 
a comfortable mood by the time I went to the train. I passed 
through the hotel not long ago on my way, in the saddle, as it were. 
I came in here and thought I would run m and engage a room, and 
went down to get a few raw oysters, and I saw a number of swallow 
tails and open fronts and so forth down stairs. I can understand 
why they were down there now, since I have been sitting here. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, my friends, you will concede that I have not reflected much 
over what I have said, and I have never been able to see it — the 
difference between reflect and consider. I don't know who pre- 
pared this toast. I suppose it must have been McLellan of the 
Baltimore Underwriter. He is always reflecting how he can get a 
good advertisement out of the Fidelity Company. [Laughter.] He 
comes up and makes me consider how I can grant his request. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to welcome you to Maryland, and I want to say to you, if 
you will come here next year, I will probably be in a position to do 
better. [Applause.] I am sorry you got here after the registration 
ofl&ce was closed. [Laughter.] I do not believe even my Repub- 
lican friend Mclntire would have objected to having so many of you 
register here, provided you would declare your affiliation with the 
Republican party. 

Now, gentlemen, I thank you very much and I am delighted to 
be with you and delighted to have met you. I am a good fellow 
for shakmg hands; I have been doing it now for three weeks, 
and somebody said whenever I met a pretty young girl, I would 
always linger and shake hands with her. I plead guilty to that. 
I would like to shake you all by the hands, but I would interfere 
with a lot of your good speeches. 

I wish your corporations great success; I have no fears about the 
future so far as those corporations tliat have issued to me good poli- 
cies. [Applause.] I don't suppose you would believe it, and you 
would not say that I was a very good man to be at the head of a 
large financial institution, but I have never read one of them yet. 
I only wish I could afford to take a good many more. Friends, I 
wish you good-bye; have a good time. I have not much fears of 
how you will be when it is over, provided the fellow will dose up 
downstairs. So, good-bye, Mr. President and gentlemen. If you 
will allow me, I will retire now and say, "God speed you all.'* [Loud 
and continued applause.] 

The Toastmaster — Gentlemen, you have heard the eloquence of 
a Warfield, and I am going to refer to it briefly and only to that 
part of it wherein he touched upon executive special agents. I 
have had some experience with those people myself. In fact, I 
recall the visit of a man at my office, who gravely informed me that 
he had come a long distance to apply for an appointment as an ex- 
ecutive special agent. I said, '* Where are you stopping?" He 
said, "At the Waldorf Astoria." "Did you put your shoes out last 
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night to have them blackened?" "No, sir, I looked around and 
concluded not to. I was afraid that they might gild them." I said, 
"You are not eligible. Anybody that is afraid to have his shoes 
gilded and expects to be an executive special agent won't fill the 
bill." [Laughter.] 

Grentlemen, there are some interesting figures to present to you, 
briefly, in regard to a canvass made here during the evening, in 
which I find that there is carried by the guests here assembled, an 
amount of life insurance in excess of five and three-quarter million 
dollars. [Applause.] 

Col. Vrooman has kindly informed me in a brief note that Gen. 
Thomas J. Schriat of Baltimore, one of our guests and one of the 
most prominent business men of Maryland, says in reply to the 
statement made by someone else, as to the amount of insurance 
carried, *^You insurance men show your faith by your works." [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen, I am about to introduce to you a member of the Mary- 
land bar, who has been exploited before to-night as an exponent of 
good sound principles of life insurance legally applied. I will, with- 
out further comment, present to you, the Hon. Olin Bryan of Balti- 
more, who will speak to the subject of "Insurance from a Human- 
tarian Viewpoint." [Applause.] 

Hon. Olin Bryan — Insurance has a history, and that branch com- 
monly called life insiiran(^e has a most interesting, touching and 
beautiful history. Be not alarmed, however, for it is not my inten- 
tion to tax your patience with a re- 
hearsal of the history of life insurance — 
were the power mine — no matter how 
interesting it might prove. 

It is claimed by some scientist that 
'■ an evolved from a monkey, or from a 
protoplasm. A most stupendous trans- 
formation. Be this true or otherwise, 
it is a fact that life insurance, as we 
have it today, has made strides rela- 
tively as great as those which remove 
man from his early ancestry. 

In the early beginnings of life insur- 
ance, it consisted mostly of crude and 
uncertain conceptions subsequently be- 
ing developed into theories, and it was 
for these to be worked out into practi- 
cal and definite facts upon such plans as could be scientifically 
demonstrated to be correct. 

Much time was occupied in the perfecting of these theories, and 
their apphcation to the hard fact of the certainty of death and the 
uncertainty of the time thereof. The best thoughts of men of genius 
were invoked for the solution, by scientific methods, of the problems 
of the expectancy of life, as gathered from the life history of healthy 
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"individuals, so that when applied in future to collective lives, an 
Average of the number of deaths could be, within a given period, 
not problematically, but with almost mathematical certainty, ascer- 
tained. 

When it was thus scientifically demonstrated that a collective 
number of healthy individuals between certain ages would average 
a certain number of deaths, a law was thus defined, by which lue 
insurance could be established upon the bed rock of truth. 

It is not, however, for me to deal with insurance from its scientific 
standpoint, as my subject carries me to quite a different viewpoint 
of this now imiversally recognized institution. 

It cannot i>robably be truthfully said that life insurance is an 
American institution, but it certainly can be said, without departure 
from the truth, that it has become so thoroughly Americanized as 
to be properly classed among our very best institutions, and one 
which we could not eliminate from this God-favored land, without 
jarring it from centre to circumference. 

Perhaps life insurance was conceived in selfishness, inspired or 
actuated by the desire for gain upon the part of those who had suffi- 
cient genius to solve its problems and to forecast its possibilities. 
Be this as it may, it has, through the stages of development and 
expansion, so widened arid broadened, that to-day it touches all 
angles of humanity, reaching in its forms all classes of people — from 
those who can carry insurance to the extent of the multiples of thou- 
sands, to those who can only be protected through what is known 
as industrial insurance, to the extent of a sum necessary for a decent 
burial. 

To-da}r, every man of intelligence recognizes that while in the 
early periods of life insurance, the clouds of disbelief and disappro- 
bation crowded thickly around those who were trying to establish 
the institution itself and demonstrate to the people the significance 
-of the principles which underlay it, that these nave been brushed 
^side, and life insurance stands out in commanding grandeur, in 
bold relief upon the background of humanity. 

Mazzini correctly says that "the future is humanity." Since life 
-insurance is for the future, it is, therefore, for humanity. 

Were we, though, to view life insurance purely from a commercial 
standpoint, we woiild all agree that it is in the present a potential 
factor in the business world. It has, through the sagacity, the in- 
dustry, the intellectual acumen and masterly diplomacjr of those 
represented here to-night, and their predecessors, spread its power- 
ful and beneficent influences throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, from the Great Lakes on the north to the Gulf Coast on 
the south — from the Atlantic to the Pacific — not barring even the 
disputed territory of Alaska, so that to-day, within the confines of 
every city of any importance in the United States of America, there 
stand stately and magnificent buildings erected by this institution, 
the commanding domes of which are in many instances the first to 
Jt)e^kissed by thejmorning light, and the corridors of their colossal 
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structures the last places to echo with the retiring footfalls of the 
men of industry who are shaping the destinies of the nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A casual survey of the enormous wealth represented in these build^ 
ings alone, as we find them in the great metropolis on the East, and 
the City of the Golden Gate on the West, and the hundreds of other 
cities, touching the lakes and the Gulf and their tributaries, not to 
speak of our own great metropolis of the Southland, which is honored 
to-night by your presence, is more than sufficient to guarantee the 
p)ermanency of these institutions — not to speak of the many mul- 
tiples of millions represented in their holdings outside of the edifices,, 
wnich have been erected incidentally, as it were, for their use, but 
are monuments to their names. 

Electricity may in time, and so far as we know in a very near time,^ 
displace in a large measure the steam engine; the cable, which, 
through the unyielding and untiring courage of a Field, encircles 
the hemispheres and puts aU points of the world in a few moments' 
touch eacn with the other, may soon yield somewhat its usefulness 
to wireless telegraphy, developed through the genius of such men 
as Marconi ; the natural gases stored in such abundance in the bowels 
of the earth may be found to some extent, at least, unnecessary, as 
more and more the mind of man brings into usefulness the concealed, 
yet i)owerful and transforming force, which is stored in every air 
vein in which we live and move ; but there is nothing, in my humble 
opinion, which will ever drive scientific life insurance from the field 
of man's activities. This is not due to the financial wealth which 
insurance of itself represents, reckoned as it is to-day by the hun- 
dreds of millions, reaching into many billions, figures too large and 
sums too great for the comprehension of the ordinary intellect. Nor 
is it due to the magnificent buildings, to which I have already re- 
ferred, which in many instances reflect in their splendid proportions 
and architectural designs, the beauty, as well as the colossal splendor 
of Oriental art and wealth, nor is it due to the large place which it 
occupies in the financial marts of the world, exerting, as it does, 
through the investments of the artisan, mechanic and laborer, a» 
well as the millionaire, an influence which cannot be measured,, 
nor indeed appreciated, upon every business interest in the land. 

I do not for a moment minimize these things, for they count for 
very, very much, and have contributed powerfully toward the devel- 
opment of this country. Their magnitude, measured purely and 
coldly from a business standpoint, cannot be easily conceived, nor 
their far-reaching and striking effect upon all the centres of commer- 
cial activity readily comprehended. But when compared to the 
benefits to humanity, through the rivers of timely and opportune 
assistance, which make up the great life storage reservoirs, from 
which through the hundreds of thousands of small policy holders,, 
the intrinsically valuable supply pipes, the homes of this land are 
refreshed with "new hopes" in the hour of deepening darkness, and 
the hearts of hundreds of thousands are enkindled from the almost 
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sparkless and smoldering ashes of despondency to the fire-glow of 
prosperity, and lowering clouds of gloom are dispelled by the sun- 
shine of a orighter to-morrow ; then indeed does the commercial side, 
or the business side^ sink into insignificance. Yes, the difference 
between these two viewpoints is neariy as great as the candle power 
is inferior to the effulgent light of the noonday sun. [Applause.] 

Would that some great artist could present with his inspired brush, 
dipped in the rainbow colors of humanity, the facts on canvas as 
the;y have again and again occurred ; or some genius in word paintings 
which, when "fittingly spoken, are like apples of gold in pictures in 
silver," could portray the seemingly illimitable reaches of human 
commiseration and the soul-stirring heights of timely helpfulness, 
so that the hearts which have been comforted could be made known, 
and the homes which have been brightened, revealed, and the minds 
which have been enriched, uncovered, and the tear-stricken cheeks 
which have been dried, portrayed, and the shattered hopes which 
have been rekindled, exposed to your view. Then, indeed, might 
there be some faint conception of what magnificent results have been 
wrought through life insurance institutions in the upbuilding of 
character, in the strengthening of virtue, in .the development of 
mind, in the enthronement of thought, and in the grandeur of intel- 
lectual and moral man — God's choicest work — as he stands out under 
the more favorable conditions to view life from the larger, richer 
and wider sphere of action; then would we know somewhat of the 
work in which those around this festive board, and their predecessors 
and co-laborers, have been engaged. [Applause] 

Insurance — life insurance — has come to stay, and we recognize it 
to-day as one of those living factors, which, in its benefactions, is 
disseminating love and charity, the choicest of virtues. It bends 
over the corpses of the dead and there whispers to the living, words 
of faith and of hope ; over the slumbering and silent clay that has 
lost all of the man, it speaks to those who hover there in the hour 
of deepest and darkest despair, words of love, comfort and sympathy, 
through it, new life is circulated in the frames which are tottering 
with care, and the philanthropy of helpfulness is by it so universally 
diffused that those who are the recipients of the blessings of this 
institution, made possible through your labor and the constant and 
imtiring self-sacrince and work of those who live no more among 
men, but whose deeds have made for us, who remain after them, a 
pathway, which will lead to higher heights and grander views and 
loftier conceptions of life. Our forefathers of life insurance biiilded 
wiser than they knew, and by their industry and devotion, erected 
monuments which can never be destroyed 6y time nor dimmed by 
the cvcles of eternity. This work is now being continued by you, 
and I have no doubt, upon clean, honest and fair lines, which will 
result in bringing to each one of you and yours much of life, and 
through you, extend this magnificent institution of life insurance, 
still in its infancy, and in so doing, bring the sweetest and richest- 
blessings to home, countr}- and humanity, f Applause. j 
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Let me dose by saying that it is the duty of every man who is 
physically a good risk and financially able, to carry life insurance 
of some character for those who are dependent upon him. 

It has been said by a great writer that "Duty consists of that 
love of God, which renders the life of the individual the representa- 
tion and expression of all that he believes to be the truth, absolute 
or relative. Duty is progressive as the evolution of truth ; it is mod- 
ified and enlarged with the ages; it changes its manifestations ac- 
cording to the requirement of times and circumstances. There are 
times in which we must be able to die like Socrates; there are others 
in which we must be able to struggle like Washington; one period 
claims the prayer of the sage, another requires the sword of the hero. 
But here and everywhere the source of this duty is God and his law; 
its object, humanity ; its guarantee, the moral responsibility of man ; 
its measure, the intellect of the individual and the demands of the 
period ; its limit, power." 

''The future is humanity," — you stand for the future — ^life insur- 
ance stands for humanity, touching it at all points of contact. 

Therefore it is my sincere wish that we may discharge our duty 
as men, so that in the language just spoken, we may enrich humanity 
by our living and ennoble it Dv our deaths. [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — In an able paper presented at the morning ses- 
sion of the convention to-day, Mr. John Tatlock referred to the delib- 
erations of the International Congress of Actuaries, and I would recall 
to your minds a statement made of the indications, that there had 
been a decline in all the securities of the world except those of the 
United States, and we have with us a gentleman who has kindly 
consented to come from Washington and address you. The topic 
assigned him is his own selection, and as the auditor of the Treasury 
Department of the United States, I introduce him. The Hon. W. E. 
Andrews. [Applause.] 

Hon. W. E. Andrews — Mr. Toastmaster, Gentlemen of the United 
States of America: I greet you as fellow coimtrymen, representing 
one of the largest and one of the most commendable enterprises 
within the borders of our country and within the world. I am glad 
to meet ycfu this evening. I am glad to meet you in the famous city 
of Baltimore. [Applause.] 

Baltimore — one of the first words of my childhood memory. I 
learned it as I played upon the floor with my brother, tossing an 
old history of the United States about, as a kind of toy or plaything. 
I learned the story of Lord Baltimore. I learned of the struggle of 
the people who came here in those early days and with that courage 
and fortitude which did so much for the future years of the colony, 
of the state and commonwealth, and the future of the nation. I 
am glad to meet you in the state of Maryland — Maryland, my Mary- 
land, if you please. [Applause.] Yes, my Maryland. I am a citi- 
zen, a legal resident, to be sure, of the state of Nebraska, but beyond 
that I am an American citizen, and Maryland is a part of my coun- 
tryjand I can truly claim her as my Maryland. Many, many thrill- 
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ing incidents flash into my mind and stir mv emotions when I touch 
the historic ground, when I pass along the way where men and 
women in the early days braved the hard chances of the early years 
and made a gathering like this possible 
in this year of grace and divine favor. 
When you look out into those great com- 
mercial interests of our country and see 
the nation leaping forward in less than 
half a century — from the beginning of 
those days of terrible strife, which, 
thank God, have been terminated ana 
are rapidly passing away — thirty-one 
millions of people then; eighty millions 
of people now; thirty-one millions then 
divided upon great national questions; 
eighty millions now standing shoulder to 
shoulder as one man behind the fairest 
fl ag that floats in the air for liberty . [Ap- 
plause.] Though I am sure that from 
New York, from Ohio, from every state 
represented in this splendid gathering, we bring to the Marylanders 
our cheerful greetings and thank them most heartily for the hospi- 
tality that we have shared at their hands. 

I have not touched my subject yet. I believe there are so many 
things and so many pleasant reflections that I would gladly tarry 
upon these incidents as we pass along. ''The Benefit of Life Insur- 
ance Agents to Society." We have had a demonstration of it here 
to-night, and as the matter has been mentioned so gracefully by our 
retiring friend, Mr. Warfield, I will venture to speak of a point that 
impressed me very forcibly when he said, "Life insurance agents 
have taught me that life insurance is protection." Think of it, my 
friends, that the life insurance agent has been able to press into the 
heart of a man, of a Democratic candidate for governor of Maryland, 
the idea of protection. [Laughter.] Now, I submit that for the 
reflection of my Democratic brethren who are here to-night. If 
you believe — and you cheered Mr. Warfield's remark — "consider 
and reflect" — and perhaps if he will study his subject a little farther, 
he will see the appropriate application. Now, if he follows out the 
logic of his argimient, how do you suppose I will vote on election 
day next? There is another side to this, I imagine, for when you 
showed to him that life insurance was protection, that you stood 
ready to receive in return from him the commission, the premium 
which was necessary in order that your company might live, and in 
protection to him, in the receipt of that premium, you pledged your- 
selves as firm advocates of the doctrine of reciprocity, didn't you? 
So that on this side of the question we have these two points very 
clearly illustrated. [Laughter.] 

"The Benefit of the Life Insurance Agent to Society" — carrying 
that on, how many political parties will there be in tnis country a 
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that, and it came out most beautifully during the recent years, the 
last five or ten vears. Oh, distinctly do I remember the clear line 
of thought^ the light that flashed forth from the lips and the brains 
of the iSe msurance agent, reflecting sentiment and belief, his com- 
pany standing behind him. The gold of the United States has been 
mentioned to-night in comparison. In the last seven years that 
gold stock of money for the American government has more than 
doubled for the people of the United States, and the life insurance 
people of this country have aided in the protection and perpetuation 
for the people of this country, of the sound financial basis. [Applause.] 
Now, my friends, the city of Baltimore spoke on that proposition, 
and in that way the life insurance agent and his company behind 
him stood to proclaim that great doctnne as a beneficent thing for 
the country. I venture upon this suggestion because of the very 
happy reference of our friend, Mr. Warfield, to-night on this point. 
■Of course, I am not in the campaign now. I am going to Nebraska 
in a few days and may have something to say there, in their speeches 
— but "the Benefit of life Insurance Agents to Society." On, when 
we think of the building up of that mighty enterprise and all of the 
great forces about us, seeing our country ^ow magnificently in so 
many directions, its wealth leaping from sixty-one to one hundred 
billions of wealth now. What does it mean to be an American? 
Let me turn to the Irishman again and tell you the story which you 
may have heard oftentimes, to illustrate the spirit of American life 
and American hope and American progress. There were two boys 
on the sod of the Emerald Isle, bosom companions, playmates, school 
mates together. Just as early manhood was approaching, one of 
them said, ''I heard the story of America. I must go and see for 
myself." Pat Hooley came from the Emerald Isle to the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. Years after he had been here, 
he received a letter from his boy companion, who was still on the 
sod of his native Emerald Isle. Mike O'Flaherty was his name, 
very suggestive to be sure, and you might guess his nationality by 
the mere mention of his name. Mike says, "Pat, how is it with you 
in America? What is the chance for a man to better his condition 
over there?" "Oh," Pat answered quickly by return mail, "aye," 
says Pat, "I am glad you ask me the question. I will tell you how 
it has been with me. Aye, I came to America. I got work right 
away with a shovel to push the dirt with the gang on the road. 
Then I was just Hooley, Pat Hooley, no more. A little later on I 
was boss of the gang; then I was Mr. Hooley. Mr. Hooley. Then 
I became a policeman and I was Officer Hooley. I wore me uniform 
.and I swung me club, and the boys obeyed me orders. Then I was 
alderman and I was the Honorable Mr. Hooley, and say, Mike, Mike, 
think of it, think of it! Just last Sunday when I went to church 
and walked down the aisle to me pew in front, and the congregation 
saw me coming in they all rose to their feet like one man and sang, 
■^Hooley! Hooley! Hooley! Lord God Almighty!' " He says, 
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^'Mike, come over quick, come over, be an American. This is a 
wonderful country." [I-iaughter.] 

"Life Insurance Agents and their Benefit to Society." I am as- 
suming the liberty which has already been exercised and is an un- 
written law on these occasions. They give you a speech and away 
you go. But just a few moments on the subject, if you will give 
me a chance. I was quite interested in insurance; when my insur- 
ance friends in Washington gave me this subject and suggested it 
would be an appropriate theme, I agreed with them and asked them 
to give me a speech on that topic. 

In casting the matter over among us, we gathered up some data, 
and I want to quote just a few figures, not for the purpose of assert- 
ing their accuracy, but they are approximately correct, because 
they have been verified by a very competent man in the insurance 
business, our friend, Mr. Taylor, who nas already spoken. When 
we start into an enterprise we are inclined to ask this question: "Will 
it pay? What will be the outcome?" Here will be an illustration: 
Wnat financial returns are the insurance companies turning back 
to the policyholders for the premiums that they pay for their insur- 
ance? That has been so clearlv covered in the remarks already 
made that I need dwell upon it but a moment. The figures that 1 
was able to gather hastily showed that for the calendar year of 1901, 
the regular legal reserve of the companies, eighty in all, in the tabu- 
lation that I secured, paid to the pohcyholders one hundred and 
ninety-two millions of dollars. Add to that the payments made to 
the policyholders — and I am not discussing the quality of insurance 
here — I am aiming to point out in general terms the real financial 
benefits that the community receives from the insurance that they 
hold, — forty-five million more, making a round sum of two hundred 
and thirty-seven million, which will check very closely with the 
two hundred and thirty-two million stated by someone else in the 
remarks this evening. I am not quoting these figures for the pur- 
pose of stating their absolute correctness, but for the mere purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that the community is receiving financial 
returns for the investments they made, and that is an essential 
showing from a business standpoint. Think of the benefits that 
come. They have already been emphasized and I need not dwell 
upon them. 

Glancing a little further along I find figures which correspond 
very closely with others that have been quoted, and adding all kinds 
of insurance, as shown by the tabulation from which I gained the 
information, something like nineteen millions of insurance policies 
held by people in the United States. Think of it. Nearly one- 
quarter as many policies in existence as there are people in the 
United States of America. What was the total amount of insur- 
ance covered? Approximately fourteen billion dollars. Now, as 
time goes on increasing, that volume of business will grow. Take 
an illustration, if you please. The figures to which I have referred 
indicated that in 1883, the payments made by the company reporting 
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to the New York Department of life insurance was about thirty-five 
million dollars. The calendar year of 1901 was one hundred and 
thirty-five million — about thirty-two millions, something in that 
neighborhood — making in roimd numbers an increase of contribution 
in 1901 as comj)ared li^nth 1883, a period of eighteen years, of a net 
one hundred million dollars. Think of the tremendous growth of 
business. Think of the forces that must have been brought into 
requisition to accomplish those results. What were the motive 
powers that did these things? And when I came to meet you to- 
night, I came and I grasped your hands in the thought that I was 
meeting and mingling to-ni^ht with men that are doing things, not 
small men who are theorizing, and I don't mean this in fulsome 
flattery. I turn to the recora itself. And if there is one line of 
thought introduced in the United States of America that stands 
out to illustrate clear, candid, mathematical calculations, it is life 
insurance. 

In all my study of mathematics, I have never found closer reason- 
ing. I have never found calmer thought; I have never seen lines 
of action molded closer together on the line of administration, than 
I have foimd in the work of life insurance companies in the United 
States of America. I do not say that in flattery; I say it because 
the record proves it, showing from an impartial investigation, wha 
did this work, who p>laced it, who executed it. It required in the 
beginning men of insight into human life^ into business conditions 
into social surroundings, into the humanitarian views of life ; it re- 
quired hi§h, noble impulses for honest business, doing business on a 
safe margin, where the company could live and protect itself and 
protect its patrons — protection at the foimdation of the whole bus- 
mess, without any mirthful reference in any sense whatever. Oh, 
they were the men who had the foresight and the patience to work 
out these problems. They may be termed the agents, if you please. 
Then the capital necessary to begin the operation, to begin to put 
these ideas and beliefs into force, but the plan of the general and a 
valuable war chest are not suflScient to win battles. There must 
be a private rank and file, intelligent, courageous and brave, and 
ready for the fight. And they are marshaled for the onward prog- 
ress, and thus the solicitor, thus the life insurance agent comes into 
play, and imder the plan of the wise heads that control the business 
pohcies of the concern, the agent steps out upon an intellectual 
foundation and a firm platform to do business. He ^ves to the 
man to whom he offers to sell insurance a lesson in practical business 
instruction. 

Think of it, my friends, if the life insurance agent was carrying, 
nothing more than that line of education, from a business stand- 
point, to the young people of the United States of America. There 
stands the example of the work of the company. There he is iden- 
tified by his methods of business. He also looks upon them, learns 
them, and applies them as far as they are practicable in his own. 
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personal affairs. There is a good lesson of business. Oh, my friends, 
it is the man. 

I thought to-day as I sat and looked at the unveiling of the Sher- 
man statue in Washington, beautiful beyond description, and I 
cannot consume time to dwell upon it here, but I looked toward 
that monument, — the monument of the father of his country, first 
in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his coimtrvmen^ the 
immortal Washmgton, whom we all adore [applause], and I said to 
myself, "Why this lofty spire of granite? What does it mean, the 
Washington monument?" Did he build it himself ? No, no. About 
him were the men who erected that wonderful structure, made the 
excavation far and wide and deep. They laid there the solid ma- 
sonry upon which the structure should rise and rest through the 
coming years. Just in the same sense the rank and file of the Con- 
tinental army stood behind Washington and bore him to victory as 
he led the way as their commanding general. So in the great con- 
tests of the Civil War. Go look upon the monument to Grant; go 
look at the statue to Sherman and Logan and to Lee. Go look at 
the statue of both men who stood in that conflict of civil strife. 
What was it that gave to them victory? Their own experience was 
necessary, to be sure, their own energy and valor were necessary, to 
be sure, but behind them and beneath them were the rank and file 
of the armies they commanded. Behind and beneath the great cap- 
tains of industry that stand at the head of the insurance companies 
of the country are the life insurance agents out in the walk of prac- 
tical business, soliciting life insurance for the man that sends them 
there. [Applause.] I dare not dwell here upon many features that 
have come out in my conversations with them. I really enjoy a 
half hour, and sometimes an hour, if you please, in a visit with a 
man who comes to talk life insurance even though I am too poor to 
buy any more. I get a lesson from him. I study his plans and his 
work. All the way through there is one element in it which I want 
to emphasize. 

We frequently talk about courage in war, but let me call attention 
to one example. You all love to read and you love to hear the story 
of John Paul Jones. What a brave Scotch lad he was, and what a 
true loyal American he came to be, he, lifting with his own hands 
the first flag that ever floated over a so-called American navv out* 
on the waters of the Delaware. The first man to lift the blessed 
Stars and Stripes over an American warship. The first man to carry 
the Stars and Stripes in salute before a navy of a foreign power. Do 
you remember him out on the decks of the Bon Homme Richard? 
And isn't it a pity he never had a decent boat? But he terrified 
England with the old Indian merchantman fitted out as the Bon 
Homme Richard. There side by side with that English boat, the 
Serapis, and the English captain thinking that Jones was about ready 
to go to the bottom called out, "Jones, are you about ready to sur- 
render?" "Surrender! I have just begun to fight." So it is with 
the life insurance agent when he comes and talks and talks and ar- 
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gues and argues, and the person whom he has approached thinks 
he has run out of ammunition says, "Are you reaay to surrender?" 
"No, I have just begun to ar^e my point." He sticks closer than 
a brother. He believes in reciprocity and he tries to make us believe 
in protection ; he likewise, all this tune, goes on with characteristic 
fortitude. Let me say just a few words in conclusion, as I think 
of those splendid business enterprises, enlarging as they go. They 
are the railroad industries, commercial enterprises wonderful beyond 
description in words. 

Ana how I think of them to-day in comparison with the early day. 
And in this land of freedom, under the flag of the free, I think about 
the beauty and the glory of that flag. Let us give honor and recog- 
nition to it just in a few words. Oh, that banner of freedom, borne 
amid the difficulties of the American revolution, christened by the 
blood of American patriots, carried foi*ward through the constitu- 
tional period by the hands of loyal American citizenship and states- 
manship down to the year when civil strife was turned into victory, 
and later in '98, thank God, we saw the men who had worn the blue 
beside those who had worn the gray, sons of both the North and South 
and East and West standing shoulder to shoulder in one uniform, 
under one flag, under one constitution, under one union, the Stars 
and Stripes forever, thank God. Oh, they went forth to glory in 
the short period of one hundred days; thev demonstrated to the 
world the prowess of American valor and skill. On the first May 
day morning of '98 the sun lighted up the sky of the Orient — ^Amer- 
ican guns in the hands of Dewey proclaimed the advent of American 
civilization and liberty to the enslaved islands of the East. In just 
about one hundred days later the echo came back from the other 
side of the globe proclaiming final victory, when under the guns of 
Schley the Spanish fleet was mobilized at the bottom of the sea, 
there to remain on deposit forever, and if Spain ever runs short in 
her exchequer at home, let her draw on her deposit near the coast 
of Santiago. She is welcome to all the satisfaction she can get out 
of it. So this banner of freedom has gone forward, and as American 
citizens we rejoice in all these privileges for business education and 
progress. 

Permit me to thank you for your greeting, for your patient hear- 
"ing, and to express to you the firm conviction that if I ever get a 
chance to come and see you again, I am coming. [Continued ap- 
plause.] 

The Toastmaster — I have great pleasure in introducing to you 
as our next speaker, to the topic, "Possibilities and Opportunities," 
the Rev. Dr. Huckel of Baltimore. [Applause.] 

Rev. Dr. Huckel — Mr. Chairman and Gfentlemen: It is delightful 
for me to meet you solid men of finance who are trading on the future 
and yet in such a practical and beneficent way. I am intensely in- 
terested in the work of the Society for Psychical Research, and I do 
respect such a monumental book on the possibilities and opportu- 
nities of human fife as that of the English scholar, Mr. F, W. H. 
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Myers, on "Human Personality and Its Survival After Death." It 
is a book to which you may remember he gave thirty years of his 
life. It is rich, wonderfully rich, in illustrations of his theme taken 
from thousands of instances of dreams, 
trances, phantasms, premonitions, ap- 
paritions. It is tremendously fascinat- 
mg, but somewhat elusive and uncanny. 
And I must say that it is refreshing and 
reassuring to turn from such a subject 
as that, and come to a Society for Prac- 
tical Relief such as you insurance men 
represent. [Applause.] It is good to fall 
back on your cold logic and your scien- 
tific statistics. Here are no speculative 
fancies, but solid business; no theories 
but facts. For life insurance is finding 
its place amone the modem scientific 
professions, andf as much deserves a 
special school for its further development 
as the recent School of Journalism so 
richly endowed by Mr. Pulitzer, or perchance it would not find it 
amiss to have a grant from the great Carnegie Institution whose 
president is a chief citizen of our goodl}'^ city of Baltimore^ — a grant 
lor original research and investigation as to the pK)ssibdities and 
opportunities of life insurance for the future. But in lieu of these, 
for the present, you have your own ways of training your agents and 
of training the public, and both very effective, and such an annual 
convention as you have been holding here is a great school and in- 
stitution for working out your problems by mutual conference and 
for furthering your great work for the future years. 

I have wondered a little why you have sent for me to-night. We 
ministers somehow are of tener associated with undertakers than with 
underwriters. A brother minister of mine went to see an aged 
couple who were somewhat deaf. The old man who was sick- abed 
was the deafer of the two, almost stone-deaf , and the good wiie inter- 

E re ted in a very high, squeaky voice. So when the young clergyman 
egan his sympathetic conversation in a very mild voice, his first 
question was, "My good woman, what induced you to send for me?" 
and he was horrified to hear his words come out m the revised version 
of the old lady's high voice: "Old man, the parson says, what in the 
deuce did you send for him for?" 

I think 1 can imagine, however, what induced you to send for me. 
A minister of religion ought to feel singularly at home and comfort- 
able in a gathering of insurance men, — provided he is already well 
insured. The work of the two professions is so closely akin. We 
are both engaged in the sometimes ungrateful but worthy task of 
making men think of others and feel their duty to others. We both 
insist on the text — " But if any provide not for his own and especially 
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for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel." 

We are both trying to persuade men of the evils of procrastination 
which is the tragedy of so many lives. And we both cite the text — 
"To-day is the accepted time.'' We are both engaged in a ministry 
of relief and consolation, — one to the bodily and material wants, 
ihe other to the heart and the spiritual life. 

Perhaps there are some vital differences in our callings. It is 
only natural that it should be so. For instance, life insurance takes 
only selected risks. I learn that one of the great companies of your 
number — this I am told by an insurance man, and of course I believe 
all that they tell me — last year rejected more than 08,000 applicants 
with a possible insurance of $118,000,000. It refused these policies 
in order to protect itself from undesirable applicants and heavier 
losses. The work, however, in which the minister is engaged takes 
all risks, — all sorts and conditions of men^ the poorest, the worst, 
even the dying thief upon the cross. Agam, life insurance touches 
only a small proportion of those who might be good risks. For it is 
ascertained that one-quarter of all the people bom on the earth die 
before the age of six, one-half before the age of sixteen, and only one 
out of each hundred lives to the age of sixty-five. And of all those 
who live into maturity, so far life insurance only touches a small 
per cent. But the gospel of God's love is a light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, and Grod's mercy endureth forever. 

Again, life insurance only has relation to this life. But the gospel 
has both promise of this life and of the life to come. The true min- 
ister may be considered a life insurance agent for two worlds. 

Still further, life insurance is not a philanthropy as true religion 
is, but it is a business. To be sure it is a business with philanthropic 
features, but nevertheless it is a plain and straight business. It is 
a paying and prosperous business. You gentlemen looked well-fed 
even before you came to this banquet this evening, — here in the 
gastronomic centre of the universe. Your business has agreed with 
vou, — you show it in your rubicund features and your rotund forms. 
Vou have not that lean and hungry look that we ministers have. 
You are splendid specimens of vigorous and prosperous American 
manhood, and we are proud of you. [Applause.] 

It is a great business that you are doing. We do not begrudge 
you your prosperous salaries and your comfortahle conditions. For 
it is not only a gigantic enterprise in which you are engaged, but a 
beneficent one to the whole people and to the nation. I am told 
that in 1901 the companies that you represent did more than one 
billion nine hundred millions of insurance business, with payments 
aggregating three hundred and two millions and an income of four 
hundred and seven millions ; that in general there are about sixteen 
millions of policyholders, twenty or thirty millions of dependent 
wives and children, and that altogether there is probably the immense 
sum of ten billions of insurance in the world to-day. This is a mag- 
nificent showing. There is something sublime even in the figures. 
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It puts the great work that you are doing along with those immense 
enterprises of finance and commerce which are the wonder and boast 
of modem times. 

I congratulate you that in the development of the insurance idea 
you have reached an era where the old-time prejudices and jealousies 
between companies have largely been laid aside and an era of mutual 
appreciation and co-operation has come in. [Applause.] But it 
used to be, I am told, oftentimes as fierce a jealousy as in the High- 
land clans. You doubtless know the fierce jealousy that used to 
wage in Scotland between the MacPhersons and the Campbells, — 
the Campbells whom their enemies accused of sheep-stealing and 
all other crimes. The story nms that a Scotch lad of the MacPher- 
sons was reading the Bible to his dying mother, and she loved the 
Old Testament and he was reading to her about Job, who, according 
to the Word, "had seven sons and three daughters. And his subn 
stance also was seven thousand sheep, and five himdred yoke of oxen, 
and three thousand camels." And at that word "camels" die 
pricked up her ears, and interrupted, "Hoot, lad, have ye read it 
right? Does it say Campbells and not a word of the MacPhersons?" 
"But. mither," he answered, "this does not mean the Campbell 
dan." "Ye say well, lad," she muttered, "for if it had been the 
Campbell clan, there would not be so many sheep left in that region." 
Then she lay back and seemed to forcet, but m a moment her ire 
roused her again, "Did ye say Campbells, lad?" "Yes, mither, but 
it meant not the clan, but beasts." "Aye, aye," she muttered as 
her last parting shot, "the Campbells were always beasts." 

This convention demonstrates that the ancient jealousies and 
cut-throat competitions are forgotten, and that the newf spirit of 
the new age is peace and good- will and only the generous rivalry that 
makes each company do its best for the general good, and all working 
not merely for themselves^ but with something at least of human- 
itarian instincts and ambitions. 

But I must say a word more directly as to "Possibilities.' The 
Belgian playwright Maurice Metterlinck, who has a rare vein of mys- 
ticism in his writings, holds that some day we shall be able to read 
the future as clearly as we now read the past, that the powers of 
memory and of prophecy in each of us shall be equal ana that the 
mind shall with perfect faciUty look either backward or forward. 
We have not yet reached that day, although telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and certain phases of hypnotism are suggestive of strange undiscov- 
ered powers. We cannot yet read the future even of lue insurance 
and see its full possibilities. But we can learn a few lessons from 
its past. 

Life insurance represents a unique evolution. I wonder if it did 
not really originate in those ancient burial societies that first hewed 
out the columbaria, the resting-places of the dead, the catacombs of 
early Christian Rome? They were insurance societies that guaran- 
teed orderly burial and a sure and safe resting-place. And the va- 
rious trades guilds of the Middle Ages which have left their splendid 
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Guild Halls in Brussels, in London and all the mediseval cities were 
not merely trades unions of a sort, but many of them had certain 
mutual benefit and insurance features. llie shipping interests 
brought a further extension of the brave and adventurous work of 
insurance. Life insurance, however, in its modem development for 
the benefit of the whole people is the great advance step in an evolu- 
tion which is only possible in a Christian civilization. It is a looking 
out for others, a caring for others, such as would never be thought 
of in a savage state of society. It is altruism of a noble sort. For 
rarely comes the thought of one's self enjoying the benefit, even by 
endowment, — the first and foremost thought is the protection of the 
loved ones who are dependent. 

This, then, I would emphasize, that life insurance represents part 
of the noblest spirit of our highest Christian civilization . [Applause.] 
And, indeed, the grade of the civilization of any community may be 
seen by the life insurance business that is there done. Where the 
churches are the freest and most numerous, there are the most pros- 
perous life insurance conditions. 

But the end is notyet. You are only at one great advance step 
in your evolution. There are greater things to wllow. There will 
ibe enormous financial growth. Even now you are laying tribute 
-on every city, village and hamlet. In every town there are as many 
^insurance agents as ministers, and each insurance agent with all the 
Tperseverance of the saints. But the business is bound to grow to 
-yet larger proportions. Your business appeals to common-sense, 
lousiness sagacity and Christian duty. And, therefore, your field is 
■unlimited. 

Yet not only is there these possibilities, even these assurances of 
financial growth, but there are vast possibilities in the form and 
method of your work. You will move slowly, — great bodies do, — 
but as quickly as sound experience and business integrity will allow. 
It is audacious to prophecy unless one is a seventh son of a seventh 
son. But I wonder if some of the possibilities of the future may 
•not be alone these lines: A lesser cost for insurance, a much wider 
Kjlientele, a larger content to the insurance idea, and back of all a 
•government supervision and security. 

The system of industrial insurance, such as is now established in 
KJermany, may not be possible nor desirable in this country. It 
needs an emphatic paternalism in government to maintain what 
•Count von Bulow recently called in the Reichstag "that magnificent 
-creation, the German workman's insurance system." As you well 
know, industrial insurance in Germany is compulsory, and has a 
triple application in practical benevolence, that is, for sick benefit, 
for accident insurance, and for old age and invalid pensions. It 
needed some daring and heroic legislation to enact these things even 
in Germany. It would not be possible here. But we can take 
some suggestions from this German governmental institution, as 
well as from the experiments now in operation in Australia. 

You have already been wise enough to emphasize publicity in 
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your work, and also state supervision. These have given the public 
a good degree of confidence. A further step might be to secure 
federal supervision and b}r some equitable system to secure govern- 
mental guarantee, thus giving perfect security, while leavmg you 
perfectly free to do your own ^reat business, so long as you did it 
m accordance with its supervision and approval and had deposited 
securities in its treasury. 

And a still further step might be to make vou the general agents 
for the government in securing to the whole people an equitable 
system of sick benefits, accident insurance, and ola age and invalid 
pensions. Our present system of philanthrop^y which aims to do 
much of this work is cumbersome and ineffective and reaches only 
comparatively few. We need your splendid system, your scientific 
accuracy and your business methods in this great work which ouj^t 
to be done for all sorts and conditions of the people. [Applause.] 
We are not ready for governmental paternalism, but we do want to 
give, even under our freer system of government, — ^we want to give 
to our poorest and neediest, the working-people and the sick and 
the aged, the benefits of insurance which now ordinarily only come 
to the yoimg, the vigorous, and the well-to-do. The working-people 
who live from hand to mouth, and they are the largest class of our 
people, are not vet very deeply touched or benefitted by our insur- 
ance system. And we must more fully take them into our consid- 
eration and care for the future. 

I wonder if I have made myself clear? It is so easy to mix thought 
and phrases, and to make a happy bungle. Doubtless you have 
heard the story of Uncle Rastus m the far South who was being ex- 
amined preparatory to ordination to the ministry. He had for years 
been an exnorter on the plantations, but now aspired for a settled 
pastorate. The examiner found that he knew precious little about 
Moses, David, Peter and Paul, — precious little. So he asked, "Tell 
us something about any special favorite character in the Bible, — 
something in detail.' ' "Wall," said the old man as he thought a 
minute and scratched his head, "I reckon Saint Jezebell was a won- 
derful woman." "Tell us all you know about her. Uncle Rastus." 
"Wall, Saint Jezebell was a-sittin' up to the winder of the palace, 
and King Ahab, he canie along the streets of Samaria, and he looks 
up, and seen her. And he say, Frow her down. So they frew her 
down. And he says, Frow her down again. So they frew her down 
again. And he says. Till seven times! So they frew her down till 
seven times. And he says. Till seventy times seven. So they frew 
her down till seventy times seven. And the dogs came and licked 
her sores. And they gathered up the fragments that was left. And 
dere was twelve baskets full. And whose wife shall she be in the 
resurrection?" 

A rather bad confusion of Scriptural passages, but typical of a 
great deal of the colossal present-day ignorance of the Bible, even in 
our colleges, as President Thwing has shown. 
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But I want to be plain and clear and consistent in what I say to 
you to-night. 

Do I make myself dear? What I mean is this: The futiu^ of our 
coimtry has a mighty work to do for the whole people and nation 
along Imes with which you, of all men in the coimtry are becoming 
fammar by reason of your great work so far. This is your specialty 
and your science, — the fine art of caring for the future matenal well- 
being of millions of dependents who could not do it alone, but who 
imder your well-wrought-out system of general co-operation can ade- 
(luately care for the mture. For insurance at its deepest is all the 
insured helping each of the insured, — the family of him, for instance, 
who dies one year after insurance is virtually paid by those innu- 
merable ones who are still living on. Insurance is mutual help and 
care. I sa^r, therefore, that your past and present experience and 
work have mevitably involved your future destiny as an institution, 
with the liu-ger work of planning to care for the whole people by a 
careful and wise extension of afieady demonstrated methods. No 
one but you could do the work so well, and the futiu^ will demand it. 
The practical working out of it will come of course through voiur own 
pliumings and experiments in the futiure years. But I surely believe 
that it will come. ^ 

Here, then, in the "Possibilities" lie the "Opportimities." You 
are already serving a part of the community. You are teaching 
the people thoughtfulness and thrift. You are already a ^at bank- 
ing establishment, an investment company, a savings mstitution, 
and a guardian trust. [Applause.] But you have yet greater oppor- 
timities of serving the people, serving tne state, and serving God. 
You can do a work that tne government cannot do and that the 
church cannot do. You can develop a system of insurance along 
safe and conservative lines, backed by the supervision and security 
of the government, that shall give to all the people, rich and poor 
alike, at a cost that will be easily within the reach of all, absolute 
assurance from the worry and sorrows that come from sickness, acci- 
dent and old age. [Applause.] 

There are many so-called insurance companies that pretend to do 
something of this work, and feed upon the poor, with awful impu- 
nity. I call upon you to try to uproot these vicious harpies of the 
poor. And to bring this great work of helping the poor into repu- 
table quarters and making it a legitimate part of your own great 
work. 

You gentlemen who represent first-class companies have made 
an enviable reputationfor honesty, generosity and integrity in deal- 
ing. We trust you and admire you.' We would put greater work 
upon your shoulders because we feel that you can do it well. You 
will have enormous power in your hands in the years to come. You 
will do a work equal to that of empire-builders. I pray you to ac- 
cept bravely and thoughtfully and generously the trusts of these 
future years, and the opportimities of these future years, and to 
work out the new problems that are to come for the benefit of the 
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whole people, to the interests of the state and nation, and in the 
service of God. 

I know how hazardous and dangerous it is for me to make even 
these suggestions. You know so much more about your own work 
than I do. Perhaps you may feel that I ought to learn a lesson 
from a predecessor of mine in my church in Baltimore. He was 
suddenly called to attend the funeral of a little child in a family 
where he was unacquainted. He arrived late and had no time to 
make inquiries, but relied on general impressions. It was a sweet 
little child of four or five years, evidently a little boy. He read 
some comforting Scripture and then offered prayer. After the gen- 
eral petitions, he brought matters home with a few personal refer- 
ences. "O Lord," he said, "thou hast taken to thyself this dear 
little boy.'' Someone pulled his coat tail and whispered, "It was 
a girl." But he went on: "No more shall they hear its prattlins 
voice." Another pull and whisper, "Parson, she never spoke. 
This disturbed him somewhat, but he still went on: "Never more 
around the house shall thev hear its pattering steps." And a third 
time his coat tail was pulled and tlie whisper came, "Parson, it 
couldn't walk." It was wisdom not to make any more ventures, 
so he hastily but fervently closed: "Lord, thou knowest better than 
we, all about this matter. We leave it all in thy hands." 

The future of your work is in the Lord's hands. It is hazardous 
for any of us to try to prophesy too closely. But we may see some- 
thing of the trend of events, and perhaps one outside the strife of 
battle and standing on the heights may see some things more clearly 
than those engaged and absorbed in the very work. 

Some of you know that dramatic picture of modern life given in 
the late Frank Norris' novel called The Pit — a story of the Chicago 
wheat market. It really gives the great swing and the epic poeti^ 
of this hard-headed, thundering, modem world of ours. Your work, 
gentlemen, imder all its usual routine and business reports, has also 
its dash of poetry and pathos, and its sweep of sublimity and power. 
Now and tnen you catch *a uimpse of its nelpfulness to others and 
its meaning in the world's life. Your work is a sacred trust for the 
people and for God. There are before you the greatest possibilities 
and the superbest opportimities that are given to any body of men 
in America. May you be true to your destiny and duty I [Applause.] 

The wonderful music-drama of Parsifal is to be given this Christ- 
mas Eve in New York, whereas heretofore it has been given only in 
the mystic seclusion of the little Bavarian village of Ba3rreuth. It 
is the story of the quest of the Holy Grail and of devotion to the 
service of the Grail by a valiant band of knights, eacii one of whom 
consecrated himself to truth, to honor, and to noble deeds. It is 
parable of the great ideals which may oe cherished in human heart 
and inspire them to splendid heroism. The ^uest of the Holy Grail 
means noble aspirations and hopes in the midst of practical deeds. 

You gentlemen are practical men, but it is the practical men who 
are needed to realize the ideals. Many of you have noble ideals of 
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vour work, and a large statesman-like vision of what the future may 
bring. To these I speak. CJentlenien, fellow- workers for humanity, 
you nave the opportunity and possibility of making your work not a 
mere scramble for the almighty dollar, but the quest of the highest 
good, and a service to Almighty God! [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — Gentlemen, we are about to hear from a Mary- 
lander, well and favorably known, I might say, to all of you. I 
want, pefoPB introducing him, to merely relate that in a conversa- 
tion with him two weeks ago on the steamer Queen Caroline, going 
down your beautiful bay, he said, "You ought to come down in 
Maryland during the shooting season." "Why," I said, "I know 
all about it. I just bagged a pair of ducks." He said, "I hope 
not in Maryland; the shooting season does not open until the first 
of November. I hope it wasn't in this state." I said, "What are 
you talking about? I bagged a pair of ducks; they were trousers." 
[Laughter.] 

I take great pleasure in introducing the next speaker, the gentle- 
man who contributed mightily to the continuance of the naval acad- 
emy within the confines of the Commonwealth of Maryland, obtain- 
ing a substantial appropriation for the improvement thereof, and 
after this heroic effort, seeking to place other millions elsewhere, 
from the insurance corporations — the Hon. William W. Mclntire of 
Baltimore. [Applause.] 

Hon. William W. Mclntire — Gentlemen, I want to be frank and 
say that I am somewhat embarrassed. In fact, I think I have been 
imposed upon to-night. The chairman of the executive committee 
sits here beside me and he pulled my coat 
and told me to cut it short. I don't 
blame him a bit. It is exceedingly late, 
and we are to hear from a very import- 
ant officer of this association before we 
close, and I trust all will remain to hear 
that gentleman. Another embarrass- 
ment strikes me, gentlemen, that I 
should follow the distinguished orators, 
first, the nestor of the insurance busi- 
ness of Baltimore, our venerable old 
friend Tavlor. He does not mind beihg 
called old, as he still has a young wife. 
You are very much interested in his 
figures, very much so. You tackle him 
on a Provident life policy, and there are 
no figures he has mentioned to compare 
with what the result would be. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a peculiar characteristic in the gentlemen 
we have asked here to-night, and one that rather impressed me, and 
that is the fact of them not saying a word while talking about the 
advantages of insurance, in the most eloquent manner. I wish I 
could say one-half of what they have said to a clientage I am 
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seeking, in the eloquent and intelligent manner that they have made 
themselves heard here to-night. If such was the case, I would be a 
better-off man than I am to-day. This is one of the peculiarities 
about what they have said. Warfield failed to leave nis address. 
He says he has a hundred thousand dollars' worth of insurance. I 
will tell you where he lives, where you will find him daily. He says 
he likes to see you often. "Come in, I will learn something," and 
evidently he has been giving you something. You will find that 
genial, elegant and intelligent gentleman on the comer of Fayette 
and Charles Streets, where I think he will remain for the next four 
years. [Laughter.] Especially in view of the fact that you gentle- 
men cannot register and vote the Democratic ticket. However, I 
want to say this, if he is your go^'emo^, he will make a most excellent 
one. The gentleman from Washington tells you he likes to see you. 
Again, he has never told you where to find him. There is, however, 
a register of government officials, printed at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, for the people, and I suggest, gentlemen, that you look it 
up. You will find him, and to-day he is in a mood for insurance. 
[Applause.] As I say, this is embarrassing, gentlemen, my attempt- 
ing to talk, after the oratory and the eloquence you have heard here 
to-night, but I do not want to leave my friend, Doctor Huckel, under 
any bad impression, rather false impression. He tells you of the 
harmony of the life underwriters of this country. Doctor, there is 
harmony, absolute harmony, and without the spirits that make men 
usually gay at this hour of the night. But if you want a demonstra- 
tion of harmony, just you send the word around, or let it be known 
that you want ten thousand dollars' worth of insurance, and all the 
magnificent harmony of which the poet Luxon spoke, you will see 
manifest, all that brotherly love that we heard so much talk about 
here to-night. [Applause.] Oh, it is sweet, it is lovely 1 And an- 
other astonishing thing is the fondness one has for the. insurance 
people. Now, we must be frank. They speak of us as being so 
trutnful. That is true. Absolutely truthful, as we see it. I think 
of how much our business is like that of the Christian preacher. 
Very much so ; next to the preacher of the gospel comes the life in- 
surance man. How similar the methods. Why, I remember — and 
I am not old — [laughter] — I am not old, and I say that for the benefit 
of the ladies. I remember the plain, unostentatious place of wor- 
ship in my little country home that I used to go to. It was sincerity 
there as it is now, but the church and the Christian religion had to 
advance; it had to go forward, and new methods were employed, 
better churches, more commodious, decorated windows and cushioned 
pews. Well, I remember in my home there was not an organ per- 
mitted there, but now you have beautiful organs, after a finisned 
pattern, paid musicians and magnificent orators, all for the purpose 
of inviting into the house of God the men and women of this life. 
So it is with us. We say all sorts of things now to allure you into a 
life insurance poUcy. they gild their policies with gold as an in- 
ducement for men to buy them, but don't go to market with the 
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gold. Yes, gentlemen, this business of ours is one of character, of 
confidence and of candor. Its character manifests itself in every 
home where a life insurance policy is possessed. Its candor is in its 
contract and its confidence is manifest — ^was manifest here to-night 
by Mr. Warfield when he said he had policies, but never read one of 
them over. However, gentlemen, the policies he has in my com- 
I)any he need never read over. So it is, and with this simple reflec- 
tion I will say that with a depressed market, under the conditions 
in this coimtry, that the whole world becomes apprehensive. The 
only thing to-day in the makeup of this nation financially, the only 
thing that any man, woman or child can place its confidence in, the 
only thing to-day that means one hundred cents on the dollar, is 
the life insurance policy, in any old company he shall buy in in the 
United States. [Applause.] Whether steel stocks are wiped off the 
face of the earth or not, whether national banks are a security or not, 
whether railroad stocks go down or not, it matters not. There is one 
thing that remains, that gives one hundred cents on the dollar, and 
that is the contract that you are issuing and that you are sending 
broadcast throughout this country to-day. 

But I am going to close now, as I believe they have selected for 
me "how to succeed." I want to correct another misapprehension. 
I am afraid that we need a little training on a line that has not been 
suggested here to-night, and I thought of it during the brilliant ora- 
tion of the talented minister who has just taken his seat. There is an 
inside to the character of the insurance man that I have never seen 
developed at any of these meetings. There is a disappointment in 
life, and the saddest disappointment in life pertains to the life in- 
surance man, and that is, after years or months of work he secures 
a twenty thousand dollar application; it is sent to the home office 
and he receives a letter, "We regret exceedingly the application of 
John Smith has been declined." That disappointment is severe. 
It is cutting; it is discouraging. Men that we see about us here to- 
night, I say to these gentlemen here, that they have added more to 
the wealth of this country and to the elimination possibly of the 
poverty of this country, than all other financial institutions in this 
country. The life insurance company, the life insurance represen- 
tatives here, and they are all represented here, every one of them, 
have done more, made more money and to-aay represent larger 
capital and larger interests than five times this body of men in any 
other enterprise in the United States. As I have said, their work, 
their energy, their accomplishments mean just one hundred cents on 
the dollar now or for a generation to come. [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — The next feature of this function will be 
the pleasurable one of an introduction to you of the president-elect, 
and the president in fact, of the National body. [Applause.] 

Mr. Preadent, you are assuming a duty perhaps a trifle less tram- 
meled than I found myself upon my installation a year ago this time. 
The Commonwealth of Indiana had an honored citizen, Hon. William 
Holman, now deceased. He went to Congress from that state, and 
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while many people regarded him as " the great objector," he was also 
better known as "the watchdog of the treasury." I was not so for- 
timate. I will quote to you an extract from an address delivered 
as I stood upon the platform, surrounded bv my vice-presidents, one 
of whom gave me this caution. " I want to place myself here on record 
to stand right next to the new preadent. It is my purpose to sus- 
tain him and work with him and back him up in every good thing 
Fsrtaining to the profession in which we are so earnestly engaged, 
will oppose him on every proposition I do not believe is right. You 
can depend upon me to that extent." Mr. President, I am going to 
add bnefly to that another suggestion. It has been recalled to me 
by .a very shortjstory of a man who advertised for a coachman, and 
amon^ tne numerous applicants there were many kinds. Dropping 
into his office while he was examining those applicants, I heard nim 
question one of the men looking for the job, a colored man. " Where 
were you last employed?" "Atlanta, Georgia, sir." "How long 
were you there?" ''Three months." "Where were you before 
that?" "Savannah^Georgia, sir." "How long were you there?" 
"Two months.'' "Where were you before that?" "Charleston, 
South Carolina^ sir." " How long were you there ? " " Four months " 
My friend tummg to him said, "I wonder ifyou ever heard the story, 
'The rolling stone gathers no moss.' " Whereupon the applicant 
said, "The rolling stone gathers no moss, but it gets a heap of polish." 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, you are now in office, and I take great pleasure in 
introducing you to your constituency. rApplause.T 

Preadent Ward — Mr. Toastmaster and Fellow Workers: As I was 
shown to my place at the table to-night, I saw that the outgoing and 
incoming presidents were seated face to face with the gentlemen of 
the insiu-ance press, forming, as they do at their table, a "newspaper 
row." Before the dinner was over, both Mr. Farley and I found that 
we were to be made aware of their presence. We had not been here 
long before'^the shears, the paste-pot, and even the blue pencil were 
brought out for the moulding of the actions of our toastmaster and 
for the future remarks of myself. One of our newspaper friends, 
whom I respect and honor, one of our most zealous ones, was so ear- 
nest in his solicitude for me, as to lean over the table and tell me what 
I should say when I addressed you. It reminded me of a motto that 
I saw yesterday. "You cannot keep a good man down; think of 
Jonah." [Laughter.] This good friend of mine told me to say some- 
thing to the ladies, but, instead of sa3dng something to the ladies, I 
am going to give to the insurance press men a toast to the ladies, and 
follow it with a warning. The toast is this: 

Here's to the ladies! 
They're the gladdest of the glad 
When they're glad. 
They're the saddest of the sad 
When they're sad. 
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But the gladness of their gladness, 
And the sadness of thdr sadness, 
Cannot equal the madness of their madness 
When they're mad. [Applause.] 

And now for the warning — Gentlemen of the insurance press, be- 
careful what you say about the ladies. 

We have heard something here to-night about politics in Mary- 
land. Politics in Mar3rlandl Why, gentlemen, I wish you would 
come out to Ohio. I wish you woiud come to Cleveland. In Cleve- 
land, you know perhaps, we have as residents the Republican can- 
didate for governor; the Republican candidate for LFnited States 
senator; the Democratic candidate for governor, and the Democratic 
candidate for United States senator; sJl good friends, but after each 
other politically as hard as they can be. Tom Johnson, our modem 
Brutus in politics, is seeking to enact the tragedy of ancient Rome 
bv driving his knife deep into the political side of oiur Caesar, Mark 
llanna. Brutus goes across the country roads of Ohio in his red devil 
automobile, seeking whom he may stampede; while Cssar goes about 
on special trolley cars, telling the good people of Ohio to pay no atten- 
tention to Brutus. Gentlemen, in Maryland I don't believe you 
know what politics are; at least the Ohio kind. 

I think it is worth the trip to Baltimore to hear the speeches to- 
which we have listened to-night. We shall go home feehng better, 
stronger, more able to do the work which we are to do. Gentlemen, 
there is not a human being alive to whom we have to apologize for 
the business we represent. We only need to see to it that we do 
not have to apologize for ourselves. [Applause.] 

One of the things which has handicapped us in the past, has been 
a lack of educational facilities for our peculiar calling. ^ The lawyer 
and the doctor have had their schools for special training, but we, 
in the- past, have had to pick up our special knowledge as best we 
could. Had it not been for educational literatiure furnished by our 
friends of the insurance press, some of us, in entering the busmess, 
would have become discouraged long ago. To-day the companies 
are taking up the matter of special instruction; some colleges are 
introducing life insurance courses ; and we have in Cleveland to-day 
what I hope is the beginning of a chain of life insurance schools. AU: 
these things tend to uplift and elevate our business. Gentlemen, the 
scheme of life insurance works if the agent does. Now, let us go- 
home and work; and let us work in the way in which we should work 
if we would live up to the things which have been said to us to-night. 

The Toastmaster — ^The hour is late and the ceremony is about 
over. If the orchestra is here — the orchestra is not here — I was- 
going to suggest they might close the fimction by " Auld Lang Syne.'' 
In the absence of the orchestra I would propose that the gentlemen 
rise and sing a stanza of " Auld Lang Syne. 

The banquet was brought to a close by the guests idnging "Auld 
Lang Syne." 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 

Adopted June i8, 1890. 

Revised on following dates: Sept. 22, 1892, Sept. 8, 1893, Sept. 16^ 
1897, July 14, 1899, Sept. 12, 1901, Oct. 15, 1902, Oct. 15, 1903. 



CONSTITUriON. 

Article I.— Name. 
Tbis organization shall be called tbe National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Article II. — Object. 
The object of this association shall be to advance the best interest of 
the cause of true life insurance throughout the country. 

Article III.— Meetings. 

The association shall meet annually, each local association being entitled 
to five delegates and one additional delegate for every ten active members 
in excess of twenty-five. 

In case of vacancies in any delegation, such vacancies may be filled by 
substitution, provided at least one delegate is present who is a member of 
the association which he represents and in which such vacancies occur,, 
and such member or members shall have power to fill vacancies in such 
delegations. 

The presence of delegates from one-half of the associations composing 
the National Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
any business at any meeting. 

Article IV.— Officers. 
The officers of this association shall consist of a president, three vice- 
presidents, secretary and treasurer, and there shall also be an executive 
committee, consisting of one member from each local association in good 
standing. Each oflcer shall be elected by ballot, to hold office for one 
year, or until his successor is elected. At the next election to fill the 
vacancies in the executive committee (the National Association now 
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consisting of tbirty-four local associations) twenty-four members sball 
be elected y six members for a term of one year, six members for a. term 
of two years, twelve members for a term of tbree years. Each year 
thereafter successors shall be elected to fill vacancies to be determined as 
follows : One-third of the total membership, representing all the asso- 
ciations comprising the National Association, for three years ; one-third, 
less the number already members, whose term of office expires two 
years thereafter, for a term of two years; one-third, less the number 
already members, whose term of office expires one year thereafter, for 
one year. A remainder of one over even thirds shall be elected for three 
years ; a remainder of two shall be elected one each for three and two 
years respectively. The president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
and ex-presidents shall be members ex-offieio of the executive committee 
with the right to vote. The secretary of the association shall be secretary 
of the executive committee. 

No person shall be eligible to office except an active member of the 
association to which he belongs, and which Is represented at the annual 
meeting, and except, also, that be be an agent, manager of agencies, or 
superintendent of agents of a regular legal reserve, level premium 
company. 

Any officer of the assoisiation or member of the executive committee 
shall be disqualified for his position if he ceases to be a member in good 
standing of the local association of which he was a member at the time 
of his election, or in ease his local association shall cease to be a member 
of the National Association. 

Any new association joining during the year shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation on the executive committee until the next annual meeting. 

Article V.— Dutiics. 
The duties of the president, vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer 
«ball be the same as are usual in similar organizations. 

The executive committee shall first consider all business presented and 
shall report upon same, and, unless by a vote of the association, all propo- 
sitions, resolutions, and other business relating to future action of the 
association shall be first referred to the executive committee without 
debate. 

Article VI.— Time and Place of Meeting. 

At every annual meeting the time and place of the next succeeding 
annual meeting shall be decided by ballot. 

Article VII.— Special Meetings. 
The executive committee shall have power to call a special meeting of 
the association whenever in its judgment it may be deemed necessary. 
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Article VIII.— Exbcutivb Committee. 
The executive committee is charged with the duty of preparing the 
buBineu and arranging tor the sessions of the annual meeting, and said 
committee shali meet at least four months before the regular annual con- 
vention. The presence of not less than five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting. 

Article IX.— Membership. 

Any life insurance or life underwritent' association now organized, 
and composed of representatives of regular life insurance companies, 
shall be entitled to membership, but any such association hereafter 
organized, shall submit copies of its constitution and by-laws to the 
executive committee, and, if approved by said committee, it shall be 
admitted to membership upon application and payment of annual dues, 
and subscribing to the constitution and by-laws of this association. 

Any life underwriters' association now organized or hereafter organ- 
ized, whose membership Is composed of women who are representatives 
of regular legal reserve life insurance companies, shall be entitled to 
auxiliary membership with all the privileges of the association, except 
the right to vote and hold office; but such association shall first submit 
copies of its constitution and by-laws to the executive committee ; and 
if approved by said committee, it shall be admitted to such membership 
upon application and subscribing to the constitution and by-laws of this 
association. 

Article X.— Honorary Membership of C. M. Ransom. 

The constitution was amended June 18, 1890, so as to permit the elec- 
tion of Chauncey M. Ransom to honorary membership. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article I,— Vacancies. 

In the case of a vacancy in the office of president, the vice-presidents, 
in the order elected, shall act as president, to serve until the succeeding 
annual election. Other vacancies may be filled by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Article II.— Dues. 

Each local association shall pay into the treasury of this association as 
yearly dues, in advance, the sum of twenty-five dollars, and one dollar 
additional for each active member belonging to said association on June 
1st of each year in excess of twenty-five. Such payments shall be made 
on or before the 18th day of June of each year, or within thirty days 
thereafter, and failure to pay such dues within the time named shall 
work a forfeiture of membership. Provided that any local association 
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joiniDg the DfttioDftl association within the fiieal year shall pay the pro- 
portionate part of the specified dues for that year. And the treasurer is 
4iereby authorized to ac^ust all pending accounts with the association on 
this basis. 

The president, secretary, treasurer and chairman of the executive 
-committee are authorized for good and sufficient cause to remit the 
annual dues of any local association. 

Article III.— Expenditures. 
Funds paid to the treasurer shall be used only for necessary expenses, 
•duly authorized by vote of the executive committee. 

Article IV.— Delegates and Credentials. 

Delegates to this association shall be selected from the active members 
-of each association, and be either agents, manager of agencies, or super- 
intendent of agents of a regular legal reserve, level premium company, 
4ind be accredited by credentials signed by the president and secretary of 
their respective associations upon the official form of this association. 

The ex-presidents of the National Association shall be delegates-at- 
large at all annual conventions, with the privilege of the floor; and shall 
:also have the right to vote with the delegates of their respective associa- 
tions, provided such associations are members of the national body. 

Article v.— Voting. 
All questions, when demanded by the delegates present from at least 
two associations, shall be decided by roll call of the yeas and nays, and 
'Cach association shall vote as a unit and be entitled to one vote only. 

Article VI.— Order of Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (Prayer.) 

2. Roll call. 

3. President's address. 

4. Blading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of executive committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. New business. 

8. Election and Installation of officers. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. Selection of time and place for next annual meeting. 

Article VII.— Amendments. 
This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except at an 
annual meeting, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the associations 
.present and voting. 
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